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tne Moothly Magazine was first planed, two leading ideas occupicd the minds of those who undertook to tan- 


. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information 
ane and instructive; the second was that of lending aid to the p ion of those MB go — 
specting some of the most imporrant concerns of mankind. which have been either deserted of vi “pe 


My the age must ultimately depend. ———= Preface 
As lone ast 


other Periodical Miscellanies ; aod upon the manly and ratiunal sy whic 
ew by te Alontbi Me. Pal Pport of h the Fame Fave 


~ dh 
nose who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving thel 
ad Ceiebrity, the most extensively circulated Miscellany wit repay Ay my BE 


the 
Curiosity uf those who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Instragtion.— JOHNSON, 
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To the Editur of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
Bance Island, Sierra Leone River ; 
January 11,1815. 

HE information and amusement 

which I have derived froin reading 

our valuable Magazine, at this distance 

from England, have induced me to offer 

a few remarks on a part of Africa, 

which, as far as I know, have not been 

blished in Europe. 

~ Much, indeed, has been written about 

the colony of Sierra-Leone. Dr. Win- 

‘terbottom has been copious on this sub- 

ject; but, of the island from which I 

now write, thuugh its name tnay have 


transpired, many interesting facts remain: 


to be recorded, which, I have little doubt, 
‘will gratify that portion of your numerous 
readers who delight in geographical 
enquiries. 

This small island, interesting for its 
commanding position, is situated about 
twelve miles from the mouth of the 
Sierra-Leone river, which empties into 
the Atlantic, at about eight degrees of 
north latitude, aud about thirteen de- 
grees of west longitude. Surrounding 
Bance Island, and within a few miles of 
it, he seven or eight other islands, of 
various forms and extents, but all larger 
than uself; these, however, are com. 
mouly calied the “dependencies of 
Bance {sland,” as they all belong to the 
same person, and are regulated by what. 
ever authority may preside at Bance 
Island. Tasso is their principal, and is 
about six or seven miles in circumference, 
Bance Isiand, though it was formerly 
Considered the seat of government of the 
river in which it is situated, is extremely 
small, scarcely more than three-quarters 
of a myle in circumference.. It is of an 
irregular form, rising in the highést part 
about forty or fifty feet above the level 
of the river, and is strongly fortified by 
regular batteries and. forts, mounted 
with heavy cannon, situated chiefly on 
the western side, from which alone it 
coald be attacked, 
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__ The houses and beildings in this 
island are few in. number, but they are 
excellent in their construction and.ma- 
terials, and, by a judicious adaptation to 
the climate, are indeed rendered as cone 
venient residences as in any of our.West- 
Indian plantations, or even as good as 
European habitations; they also possess 
some degree even of elegance, are formed 
of stone, plastered: in the inside, and 
kept perfectly white and clean, They 
are only two stories high, like most tro~ 
pical buildings, but the rooms are lofty 
and spacious. Two hundred people 
could be entertained. with comfort in one 
of the principal dining-rooms, 
Store-houses, for British goods, which 
used to be sent to this country in great 
quantities, were erected here many years 
ago; these, and a ine for guu- 
powder, with the houses for the occupa. 
tion of the various persons who formerly 
resided here to superintend the factory, 
and the habitations of a few black re- 
sidents and domestics, constitute the 
niass of buildings in this place. S 
There is a good beach here for build- 
ing and repairing vessels of moderate 
tonnage. When this is required to be 
done, the vessel is run on shore at high- 
water, and the falling of the tide leaves 
her dry. The tide flows and ebbs about 
twelve feet perpendicular, Excepting 
this place for building and repairing 
vessels, there is no other convenience of 


“the kind on this part of the African 


coast. : The anchorage is good; but the 
channel, from the mouth of the river, is 
of difficult navigation, and is never ap- 
proached without the assistance of an 
experienced pilot. Such assistance, how. 
ever, is always easy to be obtained among 
the black natives, aes iecPona have 
been brought up to that e yment.» 
Same apots of this island would admit 
of cultivation; but I do not find that, 
‘even at the most Gourishing period of its 
commerce, there was much grows 
it, except in a few kitchen. be 
This, I oat, arise from the soil 
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of the néighkouring islands being of a 
bétter quality, on which yams, rice, 
cassada, and fruit, are cultivated, and 
conveyed here in small boats kept for 
that purpose. 

The produce of Tasso, and the other 
dependencies of Bance Island, are cot- 
ton, coffee, rice, indigo, and some of the 
most favourite tropical fruits, but not in 
great abundance, such as pine-apples, 
oranges, plantains, plums, bananas, 
&c. &c. Nothing can be superior to 
the cotton of Tasso, which is by far the 
most excellent plantation for that article 
of any on the windward coast of Africa, 
but it has never been cultivated to the 
full extent of the capabilities of the 

lace. The coffee also is of the very 

est quality; but unfortunately it is 
diable to the same observation respect- 
ing its cultivation as the cotton. The 
ndigo is equally excellent in quality 
with any imported from our colonies, and 
athe flavour of its fruits are no-where 
excelled. These islands were formerly 
well supplied with cows, sheep, goats, 
and poultry; but neither of these can 
now be procured, except at very high 
prices, as the whole of these possessions 

ve been for some years suffered to 
fall into neglect, the abolition of the 
slave-trade having withdrawn the atten- 
tion of the proprietor. 

We have no horses in these islands, 
nor do they thrive well here. They are 
sometimes brought from the Cape de 
WVerd islands, or trom the more northern 
coast of Africa, but, becoming emaciated, 
they soon sicken and die. Mules an- 
swer better, both for pleasure and la- 
hour; but even these are of bad appear- 
ance, are few in number, of little strength, 
and of course afford no great profit. 

At SierrasLeone, however, some of the 
officers contrive to keep tolerably decent 
horses; but this is done ata very con- 
siderable expense. Through almost all 
ahe countries in this part of Africa, the 
Jabour of every kind is manual; and it 
mauld be as uncommon here to see a 
team of horses conveying large loads of 
stone or timber, as to witness in Lon- 
don gangs of men carrying ponderous 
bodies. The slaves here carry in their 
hands, or on their heads, all their 
busthens; and, when great weights are to 
be moved, there is no want of numbers 
to apply to the work, which they perform 
with admirable dexterity. ' 
_ Asto the population of these islands, 
I find the same difficulty in coming at 
any thing fike certainty which I have 
@spcrienced in all African settlements, 


Account of Bance Island, 


: une 
The black natives do not ike c 
counted; indeed, they ot ike be 
themselves in any way to be enumeril 
I should suppose, however, that 

or eighteen hundred is full as map 
they ever contained, at one and i 
same time, and they are now teduced 

a tenth of that number, Dor the 
most flourishing period of that abor: 
nable traffic, the slave-trade, from thh 
place, the proprietors of this island hag 
from seven to eight hundred Native 
people, called Grumetas, who 
slaves, constantly at work for them, 
These Grumetas were an higher order 
of slaves, if there can be gradations jp 
slavery! They were brought up a 
shipwrights, blacksmiths, weavers, jg 
ers, carpenters, bricklayers, pod re 
various other arts; but, since the abo. 
lition of the slave-trade, these artigans 
have been dispersed among the sup 
rounding nations, and are to be metin 
the Mandingo, Soosoo, Ballam, and Ti. 


marry countries. I have seen a fewof 


them here, whose workmanship I ¢l 

examined, and I consider it not inferior 
to the same kind of work done by Ey. 
ropean artizans. These people had they 
wives and families, and lived in som 
degree of comfort; yet they were seb- 
ject to be sold, torn from all they held 


dear, and sent to the West Indies, when 
ever it suited the arbitrary will or the 
pecuniary interest of their stone-hearted 
overseers. What an eternal disgrace to 
mankind, that this traffic in human flesh 
should ever have been permitted! Its 
impossible for any one in England, mbe 
never.was an eye-witness of the slave 
trade, to form any adequate idea of ts 
intrinsic horrors! 

The men in this vicinity are of 
stature aud strong-limbed, parti 
the Mandingoes ; many of them goo 
The women, when young, are generally 
very pleasing, and some of them ate 
esteemed handsome, while they encoupler 
bo comparison with the fair complesiens 
and loveliness of Europe. They area! 
the middle size, or rather below it; their 
whole figure is erect, graceful, anda 
tive; their countenances very cheer 
with fine white teeth; and they ate 4 
markably careful of their persons. 
vious to marriage they go about @ 
naked; but they are nevertheless, in the 
full extent and meaning of the qua! 
perfectly modest. An immodest action, 
or an improper word, never 1s ce 
or uttered by them, I never knew #9 
instance of public prostiwwyon 18 


independent Black esadennents 
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1815.] 
ver 1 have’ known this curse of 
to exist in Africa, it has either 
been wna British settlement, or in places 
where the natives have been corrupted 
hristianse 

oy yay they are married, the women in 
these countries wear aslight covering from 
the waist downwards, but all the upper 

et of the body still remains uncovered, 
Frey are patterns of fidelity to their bus- 
bands, between whom and their children 
their affections. and labour are divided 
and devoted. I have seen instances of 
tenderness in these women, that would 
have done honor to the hearts of the 
best-educated females in Europe. aaa 

I cannot venture to extend the limits 
of this letter; or [ could give very in- 
teresting instances of strong and disin. 
terested affection among the black inha- 
bitants, especially in the Soosoo nation, 

Bance island, and its dependancies, 
are the property of ALEXANDER ANDER- 
soy, esq. of Philpot-lane, London; who, 
ig partnership with his lare brother, oc- 
cupied and improved them for carrying 
onthe slave trade, and also for general 
commercial purposes, till that execrable 
trafic was abolished by the British le 
gislature. These possessions were vested 
ia the father of the present proprietor, 
by Act of Parliament, jn the early part 
of the king’s reign. Messrs. Andersons, 
at various times, laid out above 40,0002, 
on these islands, merely in buildings. 
They had many ships constantly navi- 
gating to and from England and the 
West Indies to Bance island; and 
thousands of slaves were annually trans- 
ported from this little spot. To the 
honor of Messrs. Andersons, it must be 
acknowledged that they carried on this 
dreadful traffic in its least terrific and 
inhuman forms; and, by their instruc. 
tions, the tragical horrors of the middle 
passage were, in some degree, mitigated. 
This place, when the slave trade was 
legal, put on all the pompous appear- 
ance of a military-commercial depédt. 
The agent of the proprietors was placed 
a8 governor over the whole; and through 
him every act, both*civil and military, 
wasadministered. When the slave-ships 
Were loading with their ill-fated victims, 
* was the custom of the governor to 
have large parties to dinner at his house, 
before which the British flag was hoisted, 

the airs of a band of music pro- 

— the circulation of the flowi 

‘a But, since the abolition of the 
“ave trade by England, a solemn, deep, 
and radical gloom and silence has for 
eral past years; hung over this singular 


where 


nm Sierra-Leone River. 
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lace. The ships soon di ha 
ammer was silenced—the ses were 

deseried—the sounds of revelry were. 

Stopped—the oar, the hoe, and the, 

spade, were laid asidemand idleness, 

want, and ruin, claimed empire over all 
that was motion and anxiety.—Till, on 

a sudden, about three years ago, we were 
surprized by the arrival of a military 

party, recruiting for certain West-Indi 

corps, sent for the purpose of picki 

black soldiers on the. coast of Africal 

The governor sent the party to 
possession of this island, and it has since 
become a barrack and depdt for puacy 
RECRUITS! | 

Every intelligent and feeling person 
here views this system of recruiting as @ 
most cruel expedient; and I hesitate not 
to pronounce it, in principle and tendene 
cy, equivalent to the slave trade itself, 
while it is susceptible of many irremedir 
able abuses. There are two modes of 
making these black soldiers. The first.is 
to give what is called a bounty of a few 
pounds; or, in lieu of money, some 
paltry trinkets, heads or shewy articles; 
upon the acceptance of which, the igho= 
rant native slave is induced to take an 
oath of allegiance to—(L blush to write 
the honoured name,)—not one word of 
which does he understand, He then bé& 
comes a volunteer- soldier for life, and is 
sent off to the West Indies in the first 
transport ready to sail with recruits! 
The way in which this power may Be 
abused, 1s by the officers making presents 
to the neighbouring chiefs aud kings, 
who would not scruple to force thelr 
slaves to become recruits ! 

The other mode of getting recruits is 
by turning the captured slaves (who are 
condemned at Sierra Leone) into sole 
diers, after being captured on this coast 
from the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
Some thousands of these unfortunate 
wretchcs(whom you good people at home 
believe to be liberated) have been thes 
brought in and condemned, The whole 
of the able-bodied men are marched up 
from the slaveeship, and, after passing 
through the form of an oath, they be- 
come soldiers for life: the law express! 
denying to captured slaves, the benefit 
of “ limited service.” When the effects 
of such a law is known in England, I 
cannot doubt but a sense of justice and 
humanity will lead to its early repeal or 
modification. 

It only remains for me to suggest 
that it would be as wise as just, in the 
friends of Africa, to tarn their serious 
attention to the remedy.of the many 

: D2 evils 
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évils which are consequent on the abo- 
litien of the slave trade, a measure 
which in theory is delightful, desirable, 
and promising—but which, in its unmo- 
dified effects, has been productive of 
ruin, oppression, and misery. 

Some atonement is due to the people 
of Africa for the wretchedness which the 
vicious prosperity of the West Indian 
plantations have inflicted on this vast 
continent; and I conceive no better plan 
eould be adopted than for a benevolent 
government to possess itself of Bance 
rsland and its dependencies, on which 
all the captured slaves taken on this 
coast might be placed in a state of 
immediate freedom, instead of being 
converted, nolens volens, into soldiers ! 
Here they might be rendered happy and 
useful at a small expence, and the phi- 
Janthropists and legislature of England 
would then be entitled tu the blessings 
of thousands of their fellow men, whose 
mode of ‘slavery has hitherto been 
changed chiefly in name and form. 

Puito- Park. 

*.* An interesting Postscript to this 

valuable communication, relative to the cli- 


mate and health of this coast, shull appear 
in our next, 


nm 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
May 14, 1815. 

HOUGH some of the Londen prints 
have published accounts of the 
dreadful accident which happened at 
Heaton Colliery, on Wednesday, the $d 
of this month; yet, as these paragraphs 
appear to be only short extracts from 
our provincial Newspapers, the Editors 
of which have omitted a description of 
the local situation of the mine, and 
other circumstances well known, and 
of course uninteresting to their readers 
in this part of the kingdom, I trust the 
net na now transmitted you, will 
e deemed worthy a place in the Monthly 
Magazine. And, under the impression 
that your Journal is perused by many 
a connected with mining pur. 
suits, I shall offer no apology for detail- 
ing some minute occurrences, or occa. 
sionally making use of technical terms 
when applicable. Heaton Colliery lies 
a mile and a-half east of this town, and 
was won about twenty-five years ago, 
The workings are carried on in the high 
maim coal, from the dip, where the 
engme pits are sunk to the depth of 
about eighiy fathoms, towards the rise 
where they may be twenty-fire fathoms, 


Accident at Heaton Colliery. 


_FJuney; 
covering on the seam, but here the 
sent owners have put down no ~ 
The inclination of the strata js 
east, and by south, = 
To the west and north. west of Heaton 
hall, are the wastes of ancient collier 
long since abandoned; and the ogg. 
ductors of the mine, well aware of the 
great body of water they would havety 
contend with when they approached 
these boundaries, had encreased the 
number of their steam engines to three, 
(one of which is of the power of one bun. 
dred and thirty horses,) the whole being 
capable of drawing 1,200 gallons each 
minute; and, by this prudent precautién, 
had already freed themselves from the 
water pressing upon them from the west; 
but that accumulated towards the north 
west was still to be let off. For this 
purpose, a drift was driven in a direction 
to perforate the old workings; near Hea. 
ton Burn, a little to the north, and by 
east of the hall, where the remains of 
numerous pit-heaps are to be seen, An 
up-cast dike of eight fathoms had jos 
been passed through: this should have 
served to point out the spot where the 
miners of former times were, trom nece> 
sity, likely to suspend their labours; and 
now all due precaution should have beea 
used to guard against impending danger. 
This drift in the stone had been driven 
in asloping direction upwards, (0 re- 
gain the seam, and two feet of coal 
already formed its roof, At fuur o'clock 
on the fatal morning, Mr. Miller, the 
resident or under-viewer, visited 
men engaged in this operation; and, & 
dripping of water from the roof being 
pointed out to hin, he gave directions 
that the work should be squared up; and 
said, he would send in the borers at 
nine o’clock, with the next shift, to #- 
certain whether the water Pp 
from the wastes or no. In less than 
quarter of an hour after this conversation 
took place, the water began to run more 
freely through the chink, and the twe 
drifters, becoming rather alarmed, sent 
their boy to apprize two other me, 
who were workitig near them, of the 
state of the mine; also directed eet 
go to the crane, where the corves 
cuals are delivered from the 
into the waggon or rolly-way, ® nat 
quaint the whole of the men in the bee 
their danger. The youth asserts, 
no one was at the crane when he reaches 
it: but this is nleogether improbable; Wy 
no doubt is entertained that, impelled the 
fear, he made the best of his way to 
shaft and escaped. The two woi'e., 








ot ned, had itted th 
entioned, had now qui the 
a of the drift, and one of them, recol- 
jecting that he had left his jacket behind, 
ed to the other to return and see 
om. the water was coming off; but, at 
this instant, a frightful crash, accompa- 
nied by a violent gust of wind, which 
extinguished the ¢andles, warned them 
chat an immense torrent of water was 
rushing into the mine; they fled preci- 
pitately towards the working shaft, dis- 
tant about a mile, and, as the water of 
course flowed first down the lowest level, 
reached it just in time to save their lives, 
The two men who were working near 
chem, the boy before-mentioned, and 
fifteen other men and boys, who were on 
the rolly-way, were so fortunate as 
make their escape, but not till the last of 
them was up to his waist in water, 
Every possibility of retreat to those left 
behind was now cut off; and, shocking to 
relate, SEVENTY-FIVE human beings, 
ineluding Mr. Miller, were shut up in 
the workings towards the rise of the 
colliery, either to perish by hunger, or 
die for want of respirable air; and twenty- 
four hours elapsed before the water rose 
to twenty-five fathoms in the engine-pit,, 
if it could even then displace the air 
confined in the higher part of the mine. 
Some faint expectations were entertained 
during the course of the first day, that a 
communication might be opened tu these 
unhappy people, by uncovering and de- 
scending through one of the old shafts, 
at Heaton Banks; but, before the scaf- 
folding was reached, the surrounding 
earth fell in, and every glimpse of hope 
vanished. Workmen are now busied in 
clearing out a shaft in front of Heaton- 
ball, but, owing to rubbish which has ac- 
cumulated at the bottom, and the care 
buretted hydrogen which is ascending in 
great profusion, much time is spent be- 
fore that part of the workings can be 
inspected, where most of the pit-men 
were krown to be employed when the 
accident took place. The sufferers, who 
thas found a living grave, have left 
TWENTY-FouR widows and SEVENTY- 
‘EVEN orphans, besides Mrs, Miller and 
her eight children, to deplore their un- 
umely fate. Iam happy to add, thata 
subscription is now on foot to relieve the 
Pecuniary distress of their families. N. 
PS. Thirty-seven horses were in the 
mine at the catastrophe, ~ - 


To the Editor of the | 
0 ~ Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
R, : 
pear me to request a slip from 
your tree of immortality, for my 


Mr. Lawrence on the Testuda Lusitanica, 
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Testudo Lusitanica, with my particular 
Civic respects to the readers of your Mas 
gazine, whether in number or volume, 
five centuries hence. Mine, not yet 
three years old, may not, it is true, reach 
the mature period of two hundred and 
sixteen years; a matter yet of small mo. 
ment, whether to itself or me, provided 
he so long live in your deathless pages. 
This is probably a variety, differing in 
certain respects from the testudo greca, 
celebrated in your last Number by Mr, 
Murray, particularly as it is carnivorous, 
rejecting lettuce, dandelion, and all 
kinds of green food and fruits. It was 
purchased in the market at Lisbon, in 
the spring of 1813, for some fourteen or 
fifteen pence, by tHe wife of a British 
officer, with whom it travelled across 
Spain and France until it arrived herey 
It was reported by the seller to be about 
a year old, and weighed, on the present 
May day, one pound, bating half an 
ounce, The livers of poultry are its fa. 
vourite food, but it commonly subsists 
on any liver, or raw flesh, cutinto shreds 
and in water, consuming a far less quan 
tity than a blackbird, and making lese 
excrement than a mouse, in truth, scarce. 
ly any. It eats scarcely any thing during 
the winter, remaining in a torpid state, 
in the corner of a room, or wherever 
placed. At any other season, it tiabi-< 
tually fasts several successive days, in 
dull or cold weather, reviving with the 
appearance of the sun, and shewing a 
desire to eat by its briskness and action, 
It has never been observed to eat out 
of water, the mode of feeding it being 
to~place it in a large dish, the water 
deep enough nearly to cover it, and the 
meat being cast in, it thrusts its head to 
the bottom and seizes the fond asif a 
living prey. It drinks and remains in 
the water, seldom longer than half a 
dozen minutes, when, disinclined to eat, 
it generally shews dissatisfaction, and a 
desire to quit the dish. It swims well 
in a brook of clear water,’ appearing to 
enjoy it. : 
The sense of hearing in this animal 
appears not very acute, but it evidently 
notices persons and things around it, 
having bright and good eyes. It is of a 
fond and caressing nature, taking great 
delight in being nursed and placed close 
to the human face and neck, and having 
its throat stroked. It stretches out its 
neck, and erects its head goward the sun. 
A good-natured bitch of the harlequin 
breed has conceived a great attachment 
to the tortoise, and seems to think it ber 
bounden duty to defend it from all in- 
truders, 
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330 Dr. Murray on Iodine and Chior inex [Jane 1; 


a itbe This mention brings to mi 
a mae sett: 4 pregsers  o fiend to aibtienig’ th the pera 
sare for a stranger, | ing of Saxony. 

to approach; the bitcheven shews a a a oa Beniena them, senna 
sire tosuckle it. It passes the day rs rs warring sdainst one of the 

the garden mould, when fine on 1€ 3 sclenc-nad.af oh betas ania 
the night, in a bed room, pn. Pere of the greatest. and best fran one 
cleanly of all animals, and wry” A eo have éver had, instead of sett 

of scent. With respect’ to rin 4 pulling doen kings, parcelling and ah 
toise whilst young, it Is not hl osi- lotting kingdoms and states, and 

is proof against all injury by the ony ene posing populations by hundreds of thow. 
tion of weight or any other os Aine sands like so many herds of Cattle, we 
this one has apparently receive th were mounting batteries of te 

in the thigh; and the tortoise Re insted u6 cannon, making peaceful eon, 
doubtiess, suffer pain on won He re quests in the heavens, explorin and 
moved or thrown about; as 4 ave b, dividing farther and: farther she's 
acat, notwithstanding the o st ’ seahinge And that London, Paris, Ben 
almost owe | “ble height. prey pay lin, Weymar, Lilienthal, Bremen, Pe, 
from a considerable h ' ' h, Copenhagen, Philadeph; 

There is, I am informed, a — tse Dublin, Ginegeei Rome Be 
upwards of a century old, te rr art logna, Elba, Milan, Toulon, Dijon, Mat 
piscopal garden at Lambeth; ra f seilles, Vienna, were all in philosophig 
geome ea gee algamrhntbn op id confederacy for the promotion of astro 
Sue. Cravensry then am apethetay, an nomy, péace, and general happitiess 
one of the chief magistrates of a town Pi might be eternal, if meahind wa 
of Ipswich, in the year 1768. It was allowed to learn its babite, glories dad 
said to have been there either twenty- PK 
eight or forty-eight years, I have forgot. ‘Troston-Hall, Capes Lore. 
age lly te trl —— 
there still, some Ipswich correspon - hly Manazi 
gnay be able to inform you. To prreonrsetae: ang ly Magasin 

Somers Town. Joun Lawrence, SATISFACTORY classification it 

;, chemical science is an object of ne 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazme. mean importance,—how difficult 
SIR s : with 
WISH I covld gratify your corres. mintry (ut too well Leow.) ia 
aie ersion uy enbedtaneecta dt perplelinn onesie ahaslaaae 
dulgently notices my endeavours to be of P - 8 rant: nal cblerineiiniaah 
gome little use to call = reais pete the basis of fluoric gas has, pro 
ethers to astronomy. Bu now , 
the prices of any of the great works he yr ie are» oath of Chenita 
mention-;-<nd our catalogues in general Pir es enamine three classes: tht 
are nycrably deficient in foreign astro. . rence, are the agencies of ight, 
romy. And, as it seems the determina- mage. 25 electricity, as the effective 
tion of our ministry not to suffer the ca Ic, me which chemical phenomens 
Temple of Janus to be shut in our days, rh Om ferted, The second treats of 
Urania and her sister Muses must suffer mray be re ~ iat stion 3 or of those 
accordingly. Ihave barely seen Bode’s itauinad capable of combining with 
Atlas. ce a ene, 

I have an Atlas Celeste, published in i oa pcbersh The third re 
small quarto, at Paris, about twenty-four rine, iodine, Seatible substances, sucks 
vears back, being an Improvement on lates to he lohur, &ce 
Flamstead’s British Catalogue. There ig the om Ss wer 3 red proposed to place 
little doubt but that it has been re-edited = M. payee ank of combustibles, be 
with further improvement under the au. iodine in t bi rs with oxygen} 
spices of that true friend to astronomy and cause it oe wet sete 
the sciences and arts in general, (himscif chlorine, a hey have an analogy, sitict, 
an astronomer and man of science, &c.) with-whieh t ” a wile'® 
Bonaparte, against whose throve war is “re “. sen oe n or hydrogen; 24; 
again raging. pres - arkin be the acidifying pa 

Many years past, I saw a small and after rem — them, but i# 
very desirable atlas, by Zach, none of ciple resides not in ’ be 


whose works I have beeu able to procure. and hydrogen, he addse-hydr 8 side 
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1815.) ble of acidifying sulphur 
toe ig capable of acidifying sulp 
a rain sulpburetced hydrogen, 
bes has the general properties of an 
acid. —See Traité de Cheme, ‘Tome 2, 
, 745. : 

P i may be proper that I now give my 


reasons ior dissent from such an arrange- 


meat:—ist. Oxygen, iodine, chlorine, 


and fluorine, are attracted by the posi. 
tive pole of the voltaic circle; that As, 
they are negative with respect to pasitive 
electricity, whereas the metals, hydiogen, 
sulphur, &c. are attracted by the negar 
tire pole, and are positive with regard to 
jt, or negative with respect to oxygen, 
kc. 2d. The four mentioned are en- 
titled to the name of supporters of com- 
bustion, i.e. they combine with tbose 
bodies which are attracted by negative 
electricity, and generally effect their come 
bustion. 

On the whole, I think that acidity and 
alkalescence are mere affections of mate 
ter; thus, twenty-two parts of oxygen, and 
seventy-eight parts of nitrogen, form ate 
mospheric air: reverse the proportions 
merely, and aquafortis is the produce, 
Again, potassium (a metal) and oxygen 
form an alkali; another metal, e.g. ar- 
senic and oxygen, an acid. In a neutral 
salt, the acid and alkaline characters are 
extinguished. Many similar examples 
might be adduced. If Thenard says 
these camhine with each other, thus 
chlorine with oxygen, forming euchlorin; 
—it.may be replied, so do the. combus- 
ible bodies, as, for example, sulphur and 
potassium, &c. 

I do deprecate the mode of reasoning 
employed by Thenard,.in his allusion to 
Sit H. Davy. It is certainly illogical, 
and may do on the other side of the 
British channel, but cannot be admitted 
oothis side. I affirm that Davy bas the 
exclusive merit of adopting the idea of 
chlorine considered as an element, and 
Of majniaining it against considerable 
opposition, while some of his experiments 
os pretty conclusive, though proba- 

bot decisive. But, lest I may be 
med to warp the meaning of M. The- 
Aard, I shall let his own words speak. * 

Compare the foliowing, Traité de 
Chemie, Tome 1, p..585,—« M. M. Gay 
Lassac et Thenard la determiverent plus 
exactnent, et firent voir qu'on ne pouvait 

. le gas smuriatique oxygént 
Gk en le metlant.en contact aec wii corps 

s'unir avec les deux ¢lémens de 
C¢ gaz, ou avec I’acide, .musiatique; ils 
Aenoncéreat en méme temps qu’on pou- 
vat expliquer tous tes phénombnes qu'il 


~~ 
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nous présent, en le regardant comme un 
corps simple, oa comme un Corps Com 
post. Cependant ce dernitre opinion leur 
parut plus vraisemblable. M. Davy, aw 
contraire, embrassa la primidre, admit 
erclusivement, et chercha a la fortifier 
per, ee expericnees qui lui sont propres——” 
wit 

Tuite de Chemie, Tome 2, pages 745 
and 746.—“ Ce n'est que pres de dix-huit 
mois apres que M. Davy a considéré ces 
deux hypothases, et a adoptéla premiere, 
qui nous appartient exclusivement, Forcés 
de choisir entre I'hypoth®se qui consiste 
@ regarder comme un etre simple, ou 
comme un etre composé, nous avons 
donné la pré/érence a celle-ci, Depuis 
la deceuverte iode, la nouvelle hypo. 
thése devient la plus probable.” 

The second volume was published some 
time after the first; and the first, unfor- 
tunately for M. Thenard, before the dis- 
covery of iodine, M. Thenard’s senti- 
ments are disingenuous as they are un- 
philosophical, The title of Davy is clear 
and unequivocal; and the words of The- 
nard himself, to use the sentimeut df 
Davy, * stamp a value on it.” 

Royston, Herts. J. Munnar. 
7 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, ; 
WAVING fixed a piece of pasteboard 
H in the frame of a dressing-glass, 
in which I cut an opening or slit, a little 
larger than the bulb of a thermometer, 
and of a sufficient length to let the whole 
extent of one of the prismatic colours 
pass through; and having placed a very 
sensible mercurial thermometer on an 
inclined plane of wood, covered with 
white paper, I placed the plane behind, 
the frame sustaining the pasteboard on 
atable. I nowseta prism, moveable on 
its axis, in the upper part of an opea 
window, at right angles to the solar say, 
and turned it about, till its refracted 
coloured.spectrum became stationary on 
the table, placed at a proper distance 
from the window, The experiment was 
so regulated, as to let the rays of one 
colour pass through the opening in the 
pasteboard, and fall on the thermoe 
meter, which, when placed in shades 
behind the screen, stood at 50°, 
iment 1.—Having arranged the 
thermometer, I allowed the red, or, more 
cosrectly speaking, the orange rays to 
fall on the bulb. In five minutes it rose 
from 50 to 58, or eight degrees. " 
. Experiment 2.—1 lowered my ther- 
moincier.tu 40°, by plunging it io “a 
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dry sand at that temperature, and then 
re-placed it on the inclined plane; on 
bringing the green rays of the spectrum 
through the opening, so as to immerse 
the entire thermometer, as in the former 
experiment it rose from 50 to 54, or 
gawed 4 degrees. 


Experiment 3.—Having again reduced h 


my thermometer to 50, I placed iton the 
inclined plane, and, having allowed the 
violet rays to fall on it, the rise was 
from 50 to Si, or one degree, 

So far these three experiments, assimi- 
lated as much as possible to Dr. Her- 
schel’s, would seem to confirm the in- 
fereaces drawn by that cele brated astro- 
nomer. However, so early as the year 
1802, when at Edinbisgh college, at- 
tending Dr. Hope’s scientific and inter- 
esting lectures on chemistry, [ was led 
to doubt the conclusions drawn from 
those experiments. I did not, at that 
early period, venture to oppose such 
high authority. 

Experiment 4.—Having finished. the 
former experiments, I removed the paste- 
board screen, and in its place interposed 
a sheet of white paper; this paper, on 
which the spectrum was received, I gra- 
dually approximated to within one inch 
of the prism, where it.was properly fas- 
tened onastand, The spectrum, at this 
distance, wes a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, bounded on the one side by 
erange and yellow rays, and on the 
other by blue and violet; white light oc- 
cupied the middle. This white light 
was much more powerful and luminous 
than the surrounding sun-beams; indeed, 
i appeared exactly like the light con- 
centrated in the focus of a convex lens, 
which made me strongly suspect that it 
was likewise more calorific. Nor was I 
mistaken, for on placing the thermometer 
in those rays, it rose in ten minutes to 
81; the heat of the neighbouring sun- 
shine being only 70. The thermometer 
rose and fell alternately as it was re- 
moved in and out of the spectrum. From 
this experiment we must infer, that Dr, 
Herschel made his experiments, not only 
on the heat of the solar ray, but likewise 
ou the heat accumulated by the convey- 
ing power of the prism. Indeed, it ap- 
pears rather singular, that the action of 
this well-known instrument should have 
heen so superficially investigated. Every 
glass wedge must produce a focal heat, 
jor those rays in the vicinity of the angle 
must be more powerfully refracted than 
the others ; consequently, at a given dis. 
tance, the heat and light must be con- 

1 
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densed, Let us suppose a triangle 
glass wedge, or prism, to be 

resting on its base, in the fullowig 
figure : 










IJ é 


a btwo rays of light, coming from the 
sun s, strike on the prism cde. Th 
ray 6, near the base, is but slightly re. 
fracted ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
ray ag, coming through the upper retract. 
ing angle, is considerably bent towards g 
perpendicular, The letters Ak repre. 
sent the prismatic focus, for. of the quan. 
tity of heat and light contained in the 
spaces f g is, by the retracting power of 
the prism, conveyed into the smaller 
spaces A k, consequently h k must be 
more luminous and calorific than f g, 
In my next paper I shall endeavour w 
shew, why the red rays are more cale 
rific than the green or violet. 
Experiment 5.—June 23; 1814, x 
half past two in the afternoon, the sun 
shining through an open window, front- 
ing the west, I placed a highly sensible 
and correct thermometer (made by Mr. 
Bath, of the Cork Institution,) on a 
sheet of white paper, resting horizontally 
on a writing-table, In five minutes it 
rose in the full sun beams to 824°, and, 
after remaining for some time stationary, 
I held a large prism at about one inch 
distance immediately over it, and in such 
a manner as to convey the rays of light 
as much as possible to the Bee 
focus, and also to immerse the entre 
thermometric bulb and cylinder 1 8 
spectrum of transmitted light. I need 
scarcely again remark, that this spectrum 
was composed of median white light, 
bounded on the one side by orange and 
yellow, and on the other by blue and 
violet. In five minutes the thermo 
meter rose to 101, or, in other words, the 
transmitted light was heated 18§ degrees 
above the fu!lsun-shine, by passing t 


the prism. On removing the prism, the 


thermometer in five minutes fell to 85; 
and, on again immersing it in the spectre 
light, it rose to 101. About half past 
three I ended these experiments, simp’ 
in their manipulation, and obviows ® 


their inferences. 
J. Reape, M.D. 
Cork, April4, 1815, th 
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1915.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
CORRESPONDENT (supra page 
$17,) seems startled at my questi- 
oning the power OF the justice of com- 
ling the Bank of England to pay its 
notes in gold and silver. It is, however, 
my opinion, paradoxical as it may ap- 
ar, that the Bank of England is, and 
vera be, perfectly solvent; that it has 
good security in its coffers for every note 
in circulation; but that it never can be 
compelled to pay its notes in gold or 
silver, even if the Restriction Act were 
immediately repealed. Moreover, there 
are many strong reasons to shew that 
they ought not so to pay their notes. 
Its notes are promises to pay on de- 
mand, These are its debts. Its effects 
are a store of gold, long ago accumulated 
and paid for out of its profits; good bills 
of exchange, all payable in two months 
or ninety days; exchequer bills purchased 
of the government; omnium and lottery 
tickets taken in pledge. For every ar- 
ticle of these effects, except the gold, 
which is a dead stock, there is a corre. 
sponding note in circulation to the value 
of about 30,000,000/. Its effects ba- 
lance its debts with a profit, and proba- 
bly the gold is all profit, What better 
security can be had for payment? what 
more solid fund for the supply of a cir- 
culating credit can mercantile genius 
invent? Positively none.—Yet it is plain 
as church-way path, that, unless the 
directors of the Bank are insane, they 
iwill never pay their notes in gold, and 
never can be compelled to pay them. 
Give the order to pay in gold and 
what will they do? They cannot pay 
every one, To issue, probably, six or 
eight millions of guineas, would only be 
to create a difference or agio between 
gold and paper, and to send the gold to 
the continent. They will, or they ought 
to stop payment instantly. Will not 
their notes then be discredited?- No.— 
They will rise in value, and day by day 
purchase more goods. The acceptors, 
indorsers, drawers of bills in their hands, 
will all have to pay a great part of 
30,000,000/. within two months, and 
will for this purpose be obliged to collect 
k-notes, and give them to the bank- 
exchange for the bilis. The government 


mast do the same to discharge its debt to- 


the bank. The dealers in omnium and 
bekets will bring back notes and take 
up their pledges. Thus, in two months, 
will the paper all have disappeared, and 
Moxrury Mas, No, 269, 


On the Solvency of the Bank of England, 


the Bank of Engl on 
an 
solvency, ee 

The gold still remains in the coffers of 
the Bank; the proprietors of bank-stock 
are the only persons who have any mo- 
ney ; land and goods sell for almost noe 
thing ; the quartern-loaf is at three-pence 
. ry! the whole state is in confue 
ion, till a just medi ion j 
provided. J dium of circulation is 

If any of your correspondents can 
gainsay this clear deduction from the 
nature of a bank of circulation, which, 
under the management of a corporation 
like the Bank of England, is always sole 
vent, yet will never actually pay in 
money, save for the purpose of carryi 
on a delusive system of credit, he wi 
oblige me, by detailing the compulsory 
process, the modus operandi, (the manner 
of the operation, ) which is to make such 
a bank rashly give away all its property, 
merely to sustain a fancied notion of 
generous punctuality, so palpably against 
its own interests. 

When it is said, that the stock has 
been purchased with gold, it should be 
remembered the state, and not the bank 
is accountable for the dividends ; and 
that he who expects the national debt 
ever to he paid, is more credulous than 
the Jew Apella himself. 

What is the consequence to be dee 
duced from this. All sach banks are 
mere machines for the circulation of 
paper credit. They lend their own bills 
in exchange for other securities. The 
pay or liquidate their debts, not wit 
cash, but by a mere set-off, one debe 
cancelling another, They never issue 
gold but with the hope of its coming 
back again, and to keep up a sort of 
farce which is necessary to paper credit. 
—(See Elements of the Science of 
Money. ) J. Paince SMITH, 

Gray’: Inn Square ; May 1, 1815, 


———— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

T the request of a Herefordshire 
A farmer, in your last publication, I 
send you, for his information, the follows 
ing extracts from a book in my posses= 
sion, containing a letter on the subject 
from Dr. Ambrose Dawson, of Craveti, 
in Yorkshire, to Dr. Monro, of Jermyn- 
street, London, written in the year 17775 , 
and another from Dr. Dodswell, of 
Sacer 1 the Tage th sides 

«“« Hydatids, sturdy, staggers, 0 
giddy, is occasioned in black cattle and 
3E sheep 

















































































394 
perp by a bag of water within the 
all, 
“Sheep, of one or two years old, are 
most liable to this disease, and are found 
‘to turn about to the right or left, as the 
Jbag may be situated. On a careful ex- 
amination of the head, after the disease 
has continued from six weeks to two or 
three months, a soft place is commonly 
found in the skull, about the size of a 
shilling, and almost always on the back 
part near the horns, and not unfre- 
quently under one of them, when by 
‘accident the horn has been knocked off, 
and the animal cured, and it has even 
been struck off purposely with success. 
On discovering the soft part, it should 
be punctured with an awl, or some such 
instrument, made warm; when the sheep 
is to be thrown on its back, and by stop- 
ping its breath so as to make it struggle, 
@ quantity of water is forced through the 
orifice, and sometimes.also a part of the 
skin, or bladder; the sheep is instantly 
relieved by the discharge, and, if the blad- 
der be entirely removed, perhaps cured 
by one operation, which isto be repeated 
in case of relapse. But, as this mode 
sometinies fails, it were betier to trepan 
them, by raising the skin over the part 
affected, and with a proper knife take 
out a square piece of bone, perhaps an 
inch square if a heifer, but smaller fora 
sheep; and with a skewer, or any better 
jastrument, properly adapted, draw out 
the cyst, or bag of water, replace the 
bone carefully, as well as the skin over 
dt, and rub a little butter and galt there- 
on, or apply, what perhaps is better, a 
little warm pitch to it, and over thata 
Jayer of cloth covered with pitch also.” 


Feb. 16, 1815. G. A. F.S, 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
ERMIT me,. Mr. Editor, through 
the medium of your valuable Maga. 
‘zine, to request information relative to 
the collateral descendants of Sir Thomas 
Bodiey. We learn, from a biographical 
motice of this great man, that he was the 
eldest son of Mr, Thomas Bodley, born 
at Exeter, March 2, 1544; and that, 
after founding at Oxford the library 
which bears his name, he died January 
28, 1612. Now, if any of your numerous 
correspondents could communicate the 
names of his brothers, with particulars 
pelative to their descendants, they would 


vere 
AprilG, igi, Consrant Reaper, 


Observations on Telescopes: 






| [June 
To the Editor of the Monthly Moesrin, 


SIR, 


SHALL feel myself under cops: 
| able obligation, if, through thea 
dium of your liberal and 
work, some of your Correspondents ¢oy!j 
transmit me a brief account, with 
anecdotes that may be known, of it 
James Love, who has Jong since mage 
his exit to that “ beurn from whetice np 
traveller returns,” He was an actor of 
considerable merit about the middle of 
the last century, and was 
famous in the celebrated character ¢ 
Falstaff; he had likewise some genius » 
a dramatist, several of his pieces 
been performed with considerable succes 
at Drury-lane Theatre, where he had an 
engagement. He afterwards became m- 
nager of the Richmond and Edinburgh 
theatres for many years, 





Islington; April 20,1815. J, D.E. 
EE 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magasin, 


SIR, 
N anonymons writer has written an 
intelligent tract, entitled, Practical 
Observations on Telescopes, an instrument 
in which he appears to be an ; 
enced connoisseur, And, as this species 
of fine taste is rare, and also very costly, 
I have noted beneath a few of his obser 
vations, which all your scientific readen 
will feel to be either curious or 
1. Dr. Herschell’s first catalogue of dow 
ble stars was made with a Newtonian tele. 
scope, of not quite seven feet focus, and 
with only four inches and a half aperture, 
charged with a power of 2¢2, The secona 
catalogue was likewise made with a tele 
seope of similar construction, but with aa 
object metal of six inches and a quarter 
diameter, and magnifying 227 times. The 
third was composed with the same instru 
ment, excepting the eye-glass, which was 
changed for one which gave the telescope 
a magnifying power of 460. 
2. The highest magnifying power a Gre- 
gorian telescope will carry for day purposes, 
without overbalancing its 


pewer, will be given by multiplying the 


diameter of the large speculum by 20; fer 
planetary observations, by 30 or 40; of an 
achromatic, by multiplying the diameter 
of the object-glass by 30; and for astrope 


mical P by 50: varying more of 
less; accordin "to the of the ob- 
ject-glass, the figure and 


condition 
powers of the specula, and the 

they we in, eapecially the state of the small 
speculum. 

3. The best opera-glass is constracte’ 
with a single plano-convex objept emt 
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1815.] es 
ers focus, a- 
ne an inch, with which an eye- 
glass is used, about an inch double coneave: 
the length, when in ase, is about three 
: this magnifies full three times and- 
s-half, which is as much. as can be used in 
tre. 
otetrhe author advises those who need 
the help of concave glasses, to be content 
with as shallow ones as possible; and for 
distant objects to use a small opera-glass, 
which, having an adjustable focus, ifit only 
ifies once, will be infinitely better 
than a single concave, because it can be 
exactly adapted to any distance. ‘Those 
who use convexes, should be content with 
as little assistance as will enable them to 
read a Newspaper by candlelight, always 
using a reading candlestick with a shade, 
to shield the eye from the glare of the cane 
die: tlis is of the greatest assistance to the 
sight, by preserving the sensibility of the 
optic pupil, which inevitably adjusts itself 
to the test object. 

5. The most difficult object to define in 
the day-time, and the best test of the dis- 
tinctness and correctness of our instra- 
ments, is the dial-plate of a watch when 
the sun shines upon it, placed about one 
hundred feet from the glass. 

6. The thirty-inch achromatic, farnished 
with three day eye-pieces, magnifying 
about thirty, fifty, and seventy times, will 
be found sufficient for all the uses of a day- 
telescope. 

7, The astronomical Mr. Aubert always 
gave an ee preference to the 
forty-six inch, which has three object- 
glasses of three inches and three-quarters 
aperture, to all other telescopes. The 
treble object-glass forty-six inch achroma- 
tc, was Dr. Maskelyne’s favourite instru. 
meat, and that which he made most use of, 

8. The rapid rotatory motion of the earth 
prevents the application of a higher power 
than 300 times being used with any advan- 
tage. 

9. It may be considered a general rule, 
that to find the most effective magnifying 
power of a telescope for planetary use, 


multiply the diameter of the object-glass” 


by forty or fifty : to bear more it must bea 

very fine instrument, and the planet near 

the meridian ; by the proximity of the ob- 
ject to which, the application of magni- 
fying power mast always he governed. 

_ 10. With a good achromatic, of forty-six 
focus, and a treble object-glass of 
inches and five-eighths in the clear 

aperture, the author has seen that most 

maute point of light near the pole-star, 

with powers of 40, 80, 150, 250, 350, 420, 

j and even with 1123 times the small 

— Was stil visible. He regards the polar 

af asa test of the perfection of a tele- 

‘cope, as to its light and distinctness; be- 

aulse it is easily » and always visible, 

¥b. 1815, AMICUS. 


Discovery of America. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

STR, 

S M. de Guignes has not explai 
A the whole of the be: neon 
tract given in your last Number, 
ticularly the dark regions, permit me’ 
to supply it. An eastern author ex. 
isted, called Abdias Babylonius, who - 
is pretended to have personally known ' 
our Savivur, to have followed Simon 
and Jude into Persia, and to have taken | 
the name of Babylonius, from having | 
been first bishop of Babylon. He wrote 
* the Lives and Virtues of the Apostles,” 
in Hebrew, which Eutropius, his diss 
ciple, translated into Greek; and Julius | 
Africanus, into Latin. His writings are 
affirmed to be fictitious, in mach relating | 
to the Apostles, by Sixtus Senersis, Bis 
blioth. l. ii. Al. Cuosse, Dial. ii. Cc. i. 
p- 170. Baron, Annal, i, an+o. 44, 59, 
Anth. Pussevinus v. Abdias, Bellarmin, 
Script. Eccles.smc. i. Jac Gualter, ‘n° 
1 Sac. a Christ. p.18. Tis man, indis | 
Life of S. Bartholomew, (I. 8,) has the * 
following passage, as literally translated 
into English. “ Historoyraphers’ assert, 
that there are three Iglies. The ‘rst is 
Indias, which extends to Ethiopia; the 
second, which reames to the Medes; 
the third, which mrkes an ‘end, for, on * 
one side, it has theregian of darkness, om- 
the other side the oceun.”—Tertia, qua ~ 


finem facit; nam 2x uno latere tenebrarum 


regionem geret; et alio latere Mare 
Oceanum. 

This region of darkness was the 
northern part of the world, because, du- 
ring certain times of the year, the sun 
never appears, and at intervals the air 
is misty, like twilight. This is an old 
opinion, and the dark regions are terms 
applied to the countries near the Arctic 
Pole, by Strabo, |. 1. 10, quoting Homer; 
Plin. 1. 4, c. 12, |. 9, 68. Solinus, Poe 
lyst. c. 12. Pomp. Mela, I. 3, c. 2, seq, ° 
Cae. Rell. Gall. 1.5; and by the modern 
authors, Olaus Magnus, Maginus, Bofi- 
nius, Paulus Jovius, Sin. Maiolus, and 
Paul the Venetian, |. S$, c. 49. Paulus 
Jovius peoples this dark region with 
Pigmies. foe 

As to the term India, it was a word 
commonly applied, both by ancients and 
moderns, to any region before unknown 
and far distant; because, among the ane » 
cients, the eastern regions beyond the 
Indus was deemed the end of the world, 
Gaspar Sanctiu§ (Comm. in Isai. c. it. 
num. 19, p. 36,) has thus peanens “ Ine 
dia a nobis communiler vocatur quecunque 
regio antea incognita, lougeque dissita, 
quia cx sat — — 
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396 On French Verstfication: 


onibus ea quam Indus fiuvius perluit, 


primum explorata est.” 


It ought to be added, that Mercator, 
Turnebus, Bocius, and several others, 
apply to America and the West Indies 
the following passage of Plato, in Time- 
us :— Your city (that of the Athenians) 
is formerly reported to have resisted in- 
mnumerable troops of enemies ; who, pro- 
ceeding from the Atlantick Ocean, he- 
sieged nearly all Europe and Asia. Fer 
then the strait of the Pillars of Hercules 
was navigable, having in the mouth, and, 
at it were, porch of it an island larger 
than Libya and Asia together, through 
which there was a passage to other neigh- 
bourirg islands, and from them to a con- 
tinent, adjoining the sea.” This island 
Le suppeses to have been swallowed up 
by an earhquake, but to have been me- 
moerable sill, by a shallow, where it 
stood, whic; rendered the sea innavi- 
gatle. Thisshallow is supposed to refer 
to tre large quintities of green sea-weed 
whica Coiumbu: found in his first voyage. 

Ths passage of Plato is treated as 
fabulous, and justy so; but there is very 
good reason to thirk, that there are nu- 
merous passages in ancient history so 
regarded, which are thunded upon events 
and traditions utterly unknown to us, 
perhaps often only perverted into ro- 
mance by ignorance or superstition. 

It is assuredly affirmee of Columbus, 
by Anth. Herrera, (His. Genes. Ind. 
Dec.i. |. i. cii. and iii.) that he was 
led to the discovery by some monuments 
of the ancients, and other proofs, aided 
by the ship-wreck on an unknown land, 
in 1484, of a person pretended to be a 
Spaniard, by some a Portuguese, and 
named Alphonso Sanchez, who died at 
Madeira, in the house of Columbus. 
This may be an invidious fabrication; but, 
there is sufficient evidence from autho- 
rities before the birth of Columbus, that, 
though the actual discovery might, yet 
neither the prepossession or attempt 
did, originate with him. F, 

ne 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HILE we appear to acknowledge 

the terseness of expression which 
distinguishes the French prose, we secm 
little affected by the malady of French 
verse; or rather, we are unwilling to 
admit that it possesses any melody what- 
ever. It is, however, certain, that one 
mation can very imperfectly jude of 
Ghose rules of hatmony which Sie the 


language of another, 
quoting Voltaire’s witty sarcasm 
“« the English gained a. hours oe 
their neighbours by eating half P 
words,” and after observing that OUF ine 
articulateness, as to the vowels pecially 
seemed to shock the very principles of 
articulation, finishes by informing jis 
readers that “ the English too 

to a harmony of their own, no less than 
their neighbours; and that doubtlessly 
they must be believed, provided tiey 
admit in their turn, that the harmony 
exists but for themselves.” 

However angry we may choose to be a 
the flippant remark of the French Quine. 
tilian, (as the French themselves are 
pleased to call him,) we are, ourselves, 
in the habit of applying equally hard 
terms to the French versification; and, 
seemingly, for the same reason which 
influenced Laharpe; viz. that what wedo 
not understand we cannot believe to exist, 

The author of “ Hints for the Edu 
cation of a Princess” has asked, “ What 
should we think of an epic poem, written 
in the measure of— 


“ A cobler there was and he liv’d inastall? 


Here an attempt is made to prejudice 
the judgment by a ludicrous * association, 
There is no essential property of levity in 
the anapestic measure, for it has been 
employed with effect on solemn subjects: 


But when shall Spring visit the mouldering 





urn? 
Oh! when shall it dawn on the night of the 
grave? BEATTIE. 


The answer, however, is, that unhappily 
such is not the standard measure of the 
French, which is Alexandrine. It was, 
I believe, an old French epic, in twelve 
syllable verse, on the subject of Alex- 
ander the Great, which gave rise to the 
term itself. 

The syllabic emphasis which forms the 
peculiarity of English pronunciation, 
added to our close comprest method 
articulating, has led to this error in the 
recitation of French verse. In their poly 


_ | 


* Lord Byron commits a similar over- 
sight in identifying a Romaic measure with 
a burlesque ballad: (see the Notes @ 
Childe Harold.) 


A captain bold of Halifax, who lived i 
country quarters, . 

Set the rhythm to a different sense, and 

the ludicrous air disappears: 

The mountains lift their verdant heads, t 
suows in torrents rolling. bi 
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1815+] 
-. words, the French do not lay 
emphatic stress upon one syllable 
a than on another: the emphasis is 
eenly distributed. The French detect 
. Englishman by the emphatical im. 
pon which he gives to one syllable 
paiathe rest. It is this habit, peculiar 
to his own language, which induces him 
to cut short the time of the French he- 
roic; which, however, should be read, 
not with the usual haddied dance of 
cadences, but slowly and distinctly, with 
aslight impalpable breathing on the unac- 
centuated vowels; (except where vowels 
meet, when they are melted into each 
other :) as these equally contribute with 
the accentuated vowels to fill up the 
syllabic complement of twelve times, 
Let the verse of Racine, on a dragon, be 
marked in compliance with the vulgar 
error: 
Sajcroupe se réjcourbe enre}plis tortu[eux, 


it will appear anapestic, and equivalent 
to— 


Oér | thee may the | tempest in | gentleness 
| blow ; 


but, if it be marked according to the true 
rhythm, and recited, not ‘ trippingly on 
tlie tongue,” but with the proper elon- 
gated tone and open enunciation, it will 
exactly answer to the six-feet, or twelve- 
syllable, old-English heroic :* 


1 213 4)5 6 7 819 10)11 

Sa crou}pe se | récourbejen réjplis tor|tu- 
12 
eux. 

Caught by the horse-hair plume that dangled 
on his head. 


It might be asked, “what should we 
think of an epic poem, or a tragedy, in 
the metre of Drayton’s Polyolbion?” 
without exciting any thing of a smile; 
and such as the metre of Drayton, is 
that of Corneille and of Voltaire. 

The following lines, seemingly copied 
from Addison, exceed the original in 
sonorous grandeur: 


Ou tel que du vrai Dieu les ministres 
terribles, 
puussanees des cieux, ces étres impas- 
_ sibles, 
Environnés des vents, des foudres, des 
éclairs, 
Dun front inaltérable ébranlent P’ univers. 
HENRIADE. 


~~. 


On French Versification. 





Pt Mr. Grant, in his intelligent essay on 

ent aud Modern Prosody, quotes, as 
per anapestic, the line “ Il suffit 

ay soul homme et qu’il soit malheureux ;” 

in os only anapestic when pronounced 

va Enclish mauner ; and no Frenchman 
vuld read it so, 


SOT 


Or, as the true God's awful ministers, 

The powers of Heaven, impassive beings, 
wrapt 

In whirlwends, thunders, lightnings, lift 
unchang’d 

Their —_ dreadful brow, and rock the 
world, 


The charge of mechanical, so constantly 
preferred, seems at least as little de- 
served by the French couplets as b 
those of Pope: but, in fact, the Frenc 
verses often flow easily into each others 


Que dis-je? ah! libre enfin des chaines de 
x la ville, 
Ne — a mon gré, solitaire et tran- 
quilie, 
Confier aux hameanx le reste de mes jours? 
Le luxe des cités et le faste des cours 
N’ont jamais ébloui les régards du poéte + 
Tl songe, en les fuyant, 4 la douce rétraite 
Ou sur des frais gazons, sous les ombres 
verds, 
Tl pourra mediter et soupirer les vers. 
Légouré, 
Why may I not, free from the dungeon'’d 
town, 
Alone and tranquil, call my hours my own, 
And trust to hamlets my remaining days? 
The city’s pomp, the court's voluptuogs 
blaze, 
Has nought that dazzles in the poet’s eyes : 
In thonght to that serene retreat he flies, 
Where on fresh turf, beneath some verdant 
plane, 
He may, at leisure, muse and sigh his mur- 
mur’d strain. 


With examples of imitative harmony 


their poetry abounds; 

Diversified echo.]} 

Sous les coups rédoublés tous les bancs 
rétentissent : 

Les murs en sont émus: les voiites en 
mugissent ; $ 

Et orgue méme en pousse un long gémis- 
sement. BoiLeau,. 

Beneath redoubled blows the benches 
ring ; 

The firm walls rock, the vaulted roofs 
rebound ; 


And the deep organ breathes a long and 
groaning sound. : 


Distant sound.] 

Lair sifle, le ciel gronde, et l’onde aa loin 
mugit. VOLTAIRE. 

Air whistles, roars the heaven, the surge 
at distance howls. 

Extended space.] 

D’od loeil découvre au loin lair, fa terre, 
et les flots. Ip. 

Whence air, and earth, and sea, rush bound- 
less on the sight. 


The lively airiness of the French lyric 


measures may be iustanced in = ae 













































































£98 
lowing paraphrase, from an ode of Hos 
race: 2, 8; in Barinen: 


Helas! il te sied trop bien 
D’ctre parjure et volage : 
Viens tu de trabir ta foi? 
Tu n’en es que plus piquante : 
Plus belle, et plus séduisante ; 
Les coeurs volent apres toi: 
Par le mensonge embellie, 
Ta bouche a plus de fraicheur ; 
Aprés une perfidie, 
Tes yeux ont plus de douceur. 
LAHARPE. 


But their lyrical numbers are, also, some- 
times majestic, and sometimes soothingly 
tender: the fall from a long to a short 
verse is, in that language, inexpressibly 
pleasing: 
Ont-ils perdu l’esprit? ce n’est plas que 
poussiere an 
Que cette majesté si pompeuse et si fiére 
Dont Péciat orgueilleux étonnait l'univers : 
Et dans ces grands tombeaux od leurs Ames 
hautaines 
Font encore les vaines, 
Tis sont mangés des vers. MALMERBE. 


Could those haughty spirits die? 
That fierce and vaunting majesty, 
Whose pompous glare a universe dismay’d, 
Ts now but ashes and a shade : 
And deep within those tombs of massive 
State, 
Where still their souls affect the great, 
On each majestic form 
Riots the ravening worm. 


Le malhcur de ta fille au tombeau de. 
scendue, 
Par un commun trépas, 
Est-ce quelque dédale oi ta raison perdue 
Ne se rétrouve pas? 


Elle était de ce monde, od les plus belies 
choses 


Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
Liespace d'un matin. © MALHERBE, 
Is it some labyrinth strange and wild, 
Where lost thy reason strays; 
That she, alas! thy hapless child, 
Within the common grave decays ? 
She was a thing of this fiail earth, 
Where fairest creatares soonest fade ; 
A rose, she had a rose’s birth, 


And wither'd by the evening shade. 


It is singular, that the earlier French 
poets, like our own, indulged the freedom 
of running their couplet verses one into 
the other; which the French call enjam- 
bement. ‘This practice, as with us, may 
have been judiciously discontinued; but 
it seems to prove a strength and flexibi- 
lity in the French metre, which we are 
commonly very unwilling to recognize. 
The curiosity of the following extract 


On Detonating Balls. 








[Jine's; 

from the ancient and rare. 

Divine Week,” wiil excuse its lean 

Trois fois cinquante jours le général 
frage = 

Dévasta Punivers: enfin d'un tel 

L’ immortel attendri, n’eut pas sonnéa. 

La yo des eaux, que soudain flet yp 

ot 

Elles vont s’écouler: tous les 
s’abaissent : — 

La mer rentre en prison; les Tmontagnes 

pennnnent ‘ 

Les bois montrent déja leurs limoneax 
rameaux : 

Déja la terte croit par le décroit des eaux: 

Et bref la seule main de Diea darde. 
tonnerre 

Montre la terre au ciel et le ciel a la tern, 

' Du Barras, 


Thrice fifty days the universal flood 
Devastated the globe: but, touched 
length 





With that drear havock, scarce th’ Eterm 


bade 
The deeps retreat, when sudden wave on 
wave 
Slides soft away, the rivers smooth subside; 
The sea within its rocky prison rolls; 
The maunioae re-emerge ; the woods put 
or 
Their slimy boughs ; encreasing earth now 


On the decreasing waters: the sole hand — 


Of thunder-darting Deity displays 
The earth unto the heavens, the heavens to 


earth. 
Bristol, April 20. HERMES, 
Te 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magasing, 
sIR, 


NOUGH certainly has been said 

respecting “ detonating balls,” and, 
if in Consequence they cease to 
the play-things of children, so much the 
better. At the same time I beg leave 
to remark, that more of danger is attached 
by your correspondent, Mr. J. Murray, to 
the handling the fulminating silver, 
which they are composed, than it realiy 
deserves, as I have often made more thas 
a hundred grains at a time, and taken it 
from the filter with a spatula, or kuife, 
without any accident. I do not mean 
that great caution should not be used in 
experiments of this kind, but exaggert 
tion of danger often prevents the com 
plete investigation of the properties 
these curious compounds. There are 
three distinct sorts, bearing the respec 
tablenames of the discoverers—Berthol- 
let’s, Chenevix’s, and Howard's. he 
first is by far the mast dangerovs; 
last is prepared with much more err 
than the second; and, as et 
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1315] . Attempts to prevent the Poor from Gleaning. 


considerable quantities of it for my 
iwate —essaere wo the method I 
adopted may not be unacceptable to 
some of your numerous readers, I dis- 
solved one hundred grains of pure silver 
in three ounces of the strongest and 
nitric acid, diluted with two ounces 
of distilled water, assisted by heat. 
When the solution was complete, and 
suiaciently cooled, I added three ounces 
of the purest alcohol { could obtain by 
re-distilling the spirit of wine of com- 
merce, several times, Over muriate of 
lime that had been previously submitted 
toa white heat, and just suffered to cool, 
The alcohol was added to the solution of 
silver, in a tall cylindrical glass vessel. 
If bubbles of ether did not speedily be- 
gin to appear, I placed the glass vessel in 
a large bason of hot water, near to hoil- 
ing, which. soon causes the desired 
efiect, till the most violent action and re. 
action ensue, producing a large quantity 
of nitric ether, which I have sometimes 
collected in appropriate vessels, and in 
the mean time a white powder is gra- 
dually precipitated. Immediately on 
the effervescence ceasing, I pour off the 
supernatant liquor, and add some quan- 
tity of distilled water; this also is poured 
of, and the powder then thrown upon a 
filter, and still further washed with added 
portions of water. The powder is then 
suffered to dry in air, (invariably amount- 
ing to more than the weight of silver 
employed,) and may be removed into 
small phials at pleasure. It is requisite 
to be particular in adding water upon 
the action ceasing, to prevent the re- 
action of the nitric acid upon the powder, 
which would speedily convert it into a 
umple oxide, possessing no detonating 
rty. 
A glass rod dipped in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and instantly.-applied to 
a few grains of it, a violent explosion 


ensues. Light changes the colour, but 


takes not away the detonating power. 
Heat, a blow, or friction, have the same 
effect as the sulphuric acid. It is con- 
ered as the most virulent of metallic 
potsons, producing on animals dreadful 
Convulsions, when taken in small quan- 
ues only, 
Mr. Murray states in his letter, in your 
t Number, “a series of experiments 
which I have had the good fortune to 
te on vegetable poisons, &c.” May 
be permitted to ask Mr. Murray, if he 
bare made an y analysis of these vegetable 
polsons, and of the eau medicinale, to 
him to corroborate the conclusion 


ur, Want, of its being identical with 
1 





the Colchicum autumnale? Or does he 
wish us preposterously to believe in their 
identity, from any apparent sameness of 
action on the nerves of frogs? Will Mr, 
Murray have the goodness to inform us 
if sedatives, thus applied to nerves, pro. 
duce the same effect as when taken into 
the stomach? Or does he mean they will 
act by paralizing the muscles in the sama 
manner as if the nerve be tied up or cut 
in sunder? Enquiries of this. kind are 
highly interesting; it is desirable they 
should be explicit and easily understood, 
Ipswich ; March 6, 1815. J. A. 

N.B. Fulminating silver does not fire 
gun-powder when placed upon it, or mixed 
with it loosely ; but envelop them in per 
together, and the whole will be exploded 
and fired together, by being struck vio- 
lently with a hammer upon an anvil, or 


some other hard substance, as I have 
found upon trial. 


I paid for a new edition of Holden's 
Directory some years ago; will any of your 
readers do me the favour of informing me 
if it be yet published ? 

—_—_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

HE recent regulations adopted by 

some of the leading farmers and 
land-owners, in this and other counties, 
on the recommendation of the grand-jury 
at the late summer assizes, particaleris 
in the Bury district, to prevent the poor 
from gleaning, (a custom which has been 
established, without any local restrictions, 
froin time immemorial,) except at certain 
hours of the day, appears to have excited, 
as was naturally to be expected, cousi- 
derable dissatisfaction among the indigent 
and labouring part of the community ; 
and which would seem, on reflection, to 
be an unwarrantable act of a self-con- 
stituted authority, equally at variance 
with every acknowledged principle of 
rational freedom and vital Christianity. 
- So unjust and unprovoked a combina- 
tion of the principal owners of landed 
property, immediately following the res- 
toration of peace, when the poorer 
classes were encouraged, by the late na- 
tional rejoicings, to indulge the reason- 
able hope of soon experiencing some lit. 
tle abatement of their long and cruel 
sufferings, occasioned by a protracted 
war, is surely deserving of public expo- 
sure and abhorrence, unless some cogent 
reason can be assigned to demon- 
strate the necessity or propriety of the 
measure. ; 

Against any attempt to defend this ob- 
noxious proceeding of the landed interest, 
ow the broad ground of public — 
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400 Attempts to prevent the Poor from Gleaning. [June's 


there exists, I apprehend, a moral impos- 
Sibility. To show its accordance, in the 
Slightest degree, with the plain principles 
of sound policy or prudence, will greatly 
exceed, I firmly believe, the ordinary 

wers of human ingenuity. In fact, it 
strongly betrays, both in its avowed ad- 
vocates, as well as in its original projec- 
tors, the most deformed and hideous 
features of unfeeling cruelty and avarice. 
Every unprejudiced observer, accustom- 
ed calmly to notice the progress and 
vicissitude of passing events, will neces- 
sarily view it as an artful and wicked 
contrivance of the landed interest to ag- 
grandize themselves at the expence of 
the impoverished part of the people ; 
tilla clear and satisfactory explanation 
into the real causes of this new sort of 

neral bye-law, or local regulation, shall 

ave publicly appeared in an authentic 
form. That its immediate operation will 
not fail to prove highly detrimental to 
the true interest and welfare of the la- 
bouring poor, no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, And it will not, I think, 
be hastily pronounced a mere gratuitous 
or random assertion, void of any solid 
foundation, to represent this odious 
transaction of the agricultural body, as 
indicating a manifest intention entirely 
to exclude the industrious and destitute 
poor from every fair prospect of obtain- 
ing, by their own voluntary and personal 
exertions, (at a time when all the neces- 
sary articles of life continue to maintain 
an exorbitant price,) any effectual or 
serviceable relief for themselves and 
their starving families. For the natural 
consequence of this arbitrary act will, 
unquestionably, prevent them from de- 
riving, in future, any real or lasting ad- 
vantage in the annual exercise of a law- 
ful privilege, which has hitherto been 
an unfailing source of substantial benefit; 
and, probably, a principal cause of the 
long and undisturbed state of the public 
tranquillity during the late most expen- 
sive and sanguinary war. 

That there is a design in agitation to 
reduce the poor in general to a hopeless 
state of absolute dependence on the 
casual and ostentatious bounty of the 
rich, the present ungenerous system of 
total exclusion from the usual liberty of 
gleaning at all hours of the day, renders 
abundantly evident to the meanest un. 
derstanding. Indeed the recent regula- 
tion may be justly regarded as the cer. 
tain forerunner of a settled determina- 
tion in the landed interest, entirely to 
abolish the common and long-established 


custom of gleaning altogether. To this 





final result, their general Proceeding, 
Jate years, (the apparent objectof suas 
is, under various pretences, gad 

dual degrees, to offer every possible we 
pediment which can be dev; to da. 
courage the industrious poor, thousand, 
of whom, from their tender Age, are ip, 
capable of any other useful employment 
in the pursuit of their usual OCCupation 
at this season of the year,) have a direg 
and uniform tendency, 

This would plainly and clearly appee 
to be the ultimate purpose of the pre- 
sent prohibition, unless some satisfactory 
reason be adduced to justify its gener 
adoption at this particular petieds te 
colourable pretext or cause, that I know 
of, have yet been offered in support of 
the new and extraordinary 
concerning gieaning, by which the poor 
sustain a serious injury, and the farmen 
receive a proportionable benefit; in 
taking advantage of the stated intervals 
to turn his horses and cattle into such 
fields as are cleared of corn at a late 
hour of the day, (which he may, at any 
time, so order and direct to suit his own 
private profit and convenience,) to com 
sume and destroy the scanty remnant 
left upon the ground; which has, from 
the remotest periods of antiquity, ever 
been regarded as the common and ut 
doubted property of the poor. 

That the more powerful and 
part of the laity should sedulously em 
deavour, by all practicable means, to 
circumscribe the narrow bounds of human 
liberty, and oppress the labouring poor 
with unnecessary rigour, is, indeed, a la 
mentable circumstance of common 0 
currence, that deserves the severest re 
probation of every liberal and enlightea- 
ed mind. Yet so it is, even in # country 
which claims a paramount precedence in 
the foremost ranks of justice and homa- 
nity; and which proudly boasts a supers 
degree of political and social liberty over 
the rest of the ace poe a Oar 
provincial magistrates, and their 
imitators, the principal farmers and 
owners, would seem, by their ae 

roceedings at the quarter-sess 
sie ior groveling croud of a hungry 
plebeian population below them, prom 
inferior order of human beings; #™ 
only duty cunsisted in a careful atrention 
to the obvious rules of passive 0 
and an implicit Tae emery the 
powers. They are probably pm” 
and encouraged to pursue a arbitrary 
course of conduct, from a full couvices 
of the total inability of the poorer ® 
openly to assert and enforce agen 
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1915.]. 
stible right of gleaning, at all hours, 
without bei subject to any interruption; 
or to ober — effectual resistance to 
gamerited oppression. But that any 
man of a Christian church should 

be found, actuated by a similar spirit 
of inconsiderate seliishness and harsh ine 
sensibility, deliberately putting his name 
to the prohibiting regulation in question, 
ean hardly fail to excite both sorrow and 
surprize in every true friend _of his 
country, and defender of the British con- 


sinution. 
Ipswich; Sep. 14, 1814. BENEVoLUus, 
<a . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
stR, 


SHOULD not have imagined occa- 

sion would have arisen, at the pre- 
sent period of ow dee art infor- 
mation, to have noticed such ignorance 
of the most familiar commercial prin- 
ciples as occurs in the comments of 
your correspondent upon the bankruptcy 
of bankers; and I confide in the libe- 
rality which has ever distinguished your 
most valuable Magazine, that opportu- 
nity will be afforded me tor pointing out 
the fallacy and mischievous tendency of 
his angry strictures. 

Does your correspondent expect that 
he will convince any person, that ‘what 
is misfortune in One class of persons, is 
“moral delinquency” in another? That 
whilst one Gankrupt escapes, by restoring 
all remaining property to his creditors, 
another bankrupt, after similar restitu- 
tion, should be farther visited ‘ with 
“ personal punishment ?”—These, Sir, 
may be the conclusions of a vindictive 
creditor, but they are no proof of wisdom 
or of justice. Insolvency, in general, is 
considered in too trivial a point of view ; 
and bankrupts, who have squandered 
away the property of their creditors, 
obtain their release with at least equal 
facility with the honest, yet unfortunate, 
debtor. But this remack.cannot be re~ 
atricted to any one class of traders, 
Improvident characters and speculators 
are found in all trades, and- let us not 
attack one set of agents, when the mis- 
chief lies in the system itself. 

Mr. Prendergast’s view of the subject 
of banking is a very peculiar one. Ac- 
cording to his theory, the banker has 
beither “necessity of risk,” nor “ possi- 


bility of failure,”==* Men lend him money . 


receive no interest.” —“ He does not 
trade upon his own capital, and his pro- 
fits are certain.” In short, nothing less 
than original sin, and inclination for 
wickedness, can ever lead him into ine 
Moxtuyy Mas, No. 269. 
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solvency! The whole of this statement 
may be very needful for the purpose of 
calumniating a profession, or mi i 
the public Opinion; but, at the same 
time, it is very untrue, and, if in any 
manner confided in, would be the cause 
of much mischief, 

_ The failure of a banker is an extraore 
dinary event, and therefore attracts much 
attention, even from those who do not 
suffer from his insolvency, The common 
cause of such failure, is the insolvency 
of the debtors of the banker; for, in 
spite of such halfinformed persons as 
your correspondent, tradesmen will bor 
row of the banker, and he has no talise 
man to ensure his repayment. If his 
debtors break, his own property is detes 
riorated ; and he might close his doors if 
he refused to lend money upon the trade 
bills. of his customers, or required the 
mortgage of an estate as a security for 
every loan, 

There are exceptions, undoubtedly, to 
this general cause of solvency. Men, 
for the delusive prospect of gain, will 
hazard more than they are worth, and 
Consequently involve others in the ruin 
of their speculations. But what class 
of traders is exempt from this imputas 
tion? . Does-it not attach to every des 
scription? And is it not most.unjust to 
load one branch of the community with 
the obloquy which arises from the delin- 
quency of scattered individuals? 

The first ‘requisite of a banker is 
money, and his stake. the hazard of 
business is* greater, in proportion to bis 
profits, than that which is embarked b 
any other description of tradesmen, 
he is not known to possess much pro- 
perty at the outset, his srighhows will 
not give him their confidence. If he is 
imprudent in his advances, or embarks 
in a variety of trades or in speculations, 
the public are perfectly competent to 
the exercise of a proper vigilance, withe 
out the inefficient and unwise enactment 
of a penal statute. There is a quackery 
in legislation as well as in medicine, and 
insolvent debtors’ bills and new bank- 
rupt laws are of this class. So many of 
the trades of peace have been ruined, 
such competition prevails in every branch 
of remaining trade, and so enormous are 
the demands in the pes of taxes, to = 

rt a war system an extravagan 
Gameails < on men’s minds are on the 





2 Mr. Col at the capital of 
ce ttemnaes . itis another 


instance of that gentleman's fondaess for 
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atretch to deévise the means of living ; 
old principles of morality are shaken, 
and there is a bias formed in the inclina- 
tion of an embarrassed ian, to escape 
from his difficuities by wronging bis cre- 
ditors. ‘ 

This is strikingly exemplified in the 
operation of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 
which is as different from its theory as 
darkness is from light. Never was an 
act founded upon pyrer principles, or 
more likely to promote justice during an 
era of peace, when wen are not made 
dishonest by excessive taxation, nor des- 

e by commercial embarrassments. 

t the number of insolvent debtors is 

ater than has heretofore been known. 

ere is less reluctance at incurring 
debt, and greater negessity for giving 
credit, than ever; and this act turns the 
balance of temptation on the side of dis- 
honesty, leaving the creditor, who has 
Leen defrauded of his property, to the 
derision of his debtors; and tempting 
bim, in the season of embarrassment, to 
pursue the same familiar career of disho- 
nesty and deliverance. 

And, what is truly the cause of the 
columus of the Gazette being filled with 
bankruptcies, our gaols with debtors, and 
the minds of traders with discontent? 
It is to be found in the prevalence of a 
war spirit and a war system; in that 
jealousy and quickness of quarrel, which 
support the government in every act of 
hostility, for which they can find the 
shadow of an excuse. The majority of 
the people blindly uphold this sanguinary 
system, and none more earnestly than 
many of the most strenuous advocates of 
the Bible Society, who praise with their 
lips thg blessed Gospel of Peace, yet 
violate its most holy precepts, in hesi- 
tating not to spread death and misery 
over the beautiful earth ! 

Taxes are the deadly, but inevitable, 
fruit of the poison-tree of war, <A paper 
circulation is beceme an essential part of 
eur commercial system; and nothing can 
correct the numerous disorders of the 
state, but a perseverance in peace, and 
@ change in the dispositions of the people 
and government towards neighbouring 
Rations, 

Birmingham ; P. M. James. 
April 10, 1815. 

Tn , 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sik, 

LATELY hy chance met with a 

letter from Colonel Mauby, publicly 

addressed to the Humane Society, on 

the subject of his own inventions, where 


Mr. Cumberland’s Schemes for preserving 


he says, speaking of @ method of sax; 
people from a wreck :—“The ladder 
might be also made buoy 

= the a invention of 
chauzer, the life-preservin 
tress, a subject thick ets, nang 
gaged the attention of this - 


society.” And then follows this 

“TI feel a desire to give publicity eo 
commendation to the of every 
person who employs his talents for 
publie good. 

“Last winter, I also learned, that Mr, 
Constantine Jennings, who has been 
tronized by Lord Stanhope, has pr 
a patent for stuffing hammocks 
ings of cork, and that he has refused 
considerable sum for it. i 

“Also, that the parliament have ry. 
warded several inventors of various meay 
of saving seamen’s lives.” 

Now, permit me to claim a place for a 
short extract from Nicholson’s Philosos 
phical Journal of October, 1810, ps 134, 
7th article, entitled, “A Scheme 
Preserving the Lives of Persons Shi 
— 3 by G. Cumberland,” 

“T take the liberty to propose the 
lication of some ee hart ane ie 
jectof very great national importance; and; 
although once presented to the iralty,* 
without producing even an 
ment, I feel that you will not think suck 
an idea fit to be totally rejected ; as, if not 
immediately put into practice, it by. 
being recorded, be the means of 
producing, from better heads, some im- 
proved provisions that shall render naval 
services less dangerous to those who are 
the support, the defence, aud the bujwark 
of the nation. J 

“The of the man who first in 
vented the. bending of pra ghee > | 
means of hot sand, in the very cases 


& 


+ 


are now filled with boiling water; whe, 
ruined himself by expending £16,000 & 
enrich his country, was rew with & 


delusive patent, and left his children i 
want ; may be allowed to be , 

in any proposal he makes for the benefit 
a navy, that, as individuats, has only bees 
to them productive of di and 
irretrievable less. 


“ About six years past, a solitary ; 
t 


bitant of a promontory pre 

Severn-Sea, called West 

amused myself mach among the rocks 
there, and spent many hours studying the 
action aud forms of water when impelled 
in the figure of a wave; it being My 9° 
nion, at that time, as it still is, ae 
forms water takes motion até 8 
termined, that, even in , wey 





° My letter was addressed to Lord Meh 
vilic, when figst lord, ' F ww! 
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represent with correctness; and 
ot dee would better teach us the 
art of representing motion by fixed lines 
than these images, so often repeated with 


exactness. : 

“On these occasions, I frequently ob- 
served extensive masses of the sea-weed, 
called tang, on that coast, (and which the 
farmers burn for manure, ) floating into the 
hollow coves below me, on the surface of 
the most tremendous waves, and forming, 
if I Mhay so express myself, a green carpet, 
that, undulating om the broken wave, was 
never submerged, although continually 

ing its surface ; a on ecw ona 
resting place, birds frcquently alighted, or 
gat to ceneen thentselves, as if it werea 
verdant down. 

“Qn a coast so remarkably dangerous, 
where no boat could land, even in com- 

tively tranquil weather, these safe-rafts 

e very interesting, and led naturall 

to the thought, whether such a sort of ra 
might not be constraeted of other mate- 
fit, instead of birds, to curry men: the 
result of which was, it appeared to me, 
that, if each sailor in a man-of-war had a 
cork mattress, and these mattresses were 
all linked together by cords, such a float, 
eapable of landing safely even on breakers, 
above low-water mark, would be pro- 


“ Pleased with the thought, I went di- 
reetly to Bristol, and consulted a cork- 
cutter there as to the quantity of cork 
pecessary to support a man ; and soon found 
that a very moderate weight would do, and 
that cork shavings were then worth onl 
eight-pence per bushel, and chiefly sold for 
firing, or to make guards to privateers to 
fil] the nettings, 

“It therefore struck me, that, as mat- 
tresses are necessary in the navy for the 
hammocks, and nothing dryer than cork, 
or easier to shove into a thin elastic body, 
it might answer the above end, to fill these 
matiresses with this substance, in a pro- 
portion equal to the support of a single 
man;.and then a mass of them thrown 

» linked together by ties at each 

tomer, where cords should be always at- 
» would form an extensive raft, ca- 
Pable of sustaining, out of the water, as 
Many mew as there were of these mat- 
tresses united, 
ou the tops of the waves, and depositing 
on shore, or even on the sur- 

of rocks, when the sea retired with 


 40contemplate such a t in ima- 
gination is truly delightful ; but, to believe, 
&s I do, that the thing is practicable with 
fase, and not communicate it to others, is 
mpossible ; 1 have therefore done all in my 
power to extend the idea from my own 
ha to the mind of the public at large, 

Ving first addsessed’ my wishes and plan 
that quarter where the power of patting 
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it extensively in execution alone este. 
As your Journal must ultimately reach afl 
countries, I therefore wish to r 
retlections in it, in the hope that they 
thus be extended to some 
if not to ourselves, to our neighbours, or 
some distant clime where the coasts ate 
equally dangerous ; for all other rafts that I 
have either seen or contemplated, have 
this great defect—that they come on shore 
aun one and that the 
ey receive either disjoint them, or 
off the people ; that their wrecks are mere 
dangerous than the 


Now, my reason for desiring you to 
re-publish this paper is, that every one 
may see, that shore is no occasion for a 
patent to make these mattresses, as I, 
who sent the plan to the Admiralty before 
1806, have not taken out one; also, to 
extend the plan more generally, by meane 
of your useful Magazine, ever attentive 
to public good. Whether Mr. Eschauaee 
or Mr. Jennings ever saw my paper i 
Nicholson's Journal, I cannot tell ; but. 
think it is probable the idea came fron 
thence, and, if so, I have a greater rit 
to the merit of it than any One; and, 
although I never asked any reward for 
my invention, am as much entitled to it 
as those who did fur other inventions to 
save seamen, Why I never received 


Y any answer from Lord Melville, I have 


lately learned from a speech in parliq- 

ment, viz.—That these mattresses would 

enable every sailor who wanted to -de- 

sert to quit the ships, especially in a 

river that had a strong stream, or on 

coast where a strong tide flowed in ; but, 

as that can be no objection in méFchant. 

men, we canuot give the idea too. great 

extension, ) 

Bristol; Apr. 29. G, CumBertann, 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sik, 
EING perfectly ignorant of agri- 

B culture, and the arts connected 

with it, 1 have often been tempted to 

doubt whether I aught tu believe the evie 
dence of my own senses, and the sugges 
tions of my own reason, or allow myself 
to imagine that some things, obvious te 
me, could be overlooked by the man 
great mea whose names adorn Ag 

tural | ts, and who are ardent in the 

cause of improvement, or whether such 

things are not overlooked, Lut that igno- 
rance and obstinacy. opprse thes lendeq 
barriers to the efforts of those who know 

3F2 what 
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what is right, bot who cannot enforce the 
practice of it, When I have beheld the 
prodigious waste of animal power in car- 
rying on work in England, it has often 
struck me with astonishment! I can 
easily sympathize with 9 poor farmer who 
has his rent to pay, with perhaps only a 
short lease, and little money to spare, if 
he should be unwilling to attempt any 
expensive species of improvement; but, 
when it is obvious that labour may be 
equally well carried on, as it now is, at 
one-half of the expence, by abridging the 
number of horses employed, I confess, 
I feel both surprise and contempt for 
those who obdurately persevere in such 
conspicuous folly, This thought, which 
has very often occurred to me, was 
brought forcibly to my mind this morn- 
ing by observing my father’s servant 
engaged in ploughing a steep field, such 
as in England would be called a hill—the 
soil, stiff clay; with only two small horses 
in his plough. The animals were going 
up hill, at asober steady pace, seemingly 
with little exertion, and without any 
other guide or direction but an occasi- 
onal pause in the ploughman’s song, 
filled up by the words of command, ha 
or wynd, the synonyms of the English 
jeand ho, I never saw. a plough going 
in such steep and coarse ground in En. 
gland, and have no idea how many men 
and horses a farmer there would deem 
necessary to overcome such a Herculean 
labour ; since, in the finest fields along 
the banks of the Thames, where the 
ground is nearly a dead level, and the 
soil might be turned with a clasp-knife, 
they have four horses and two men to 
each plough. 

AngeEnglish waggon drawn by eight, 
ten, or twelve elephartic horses, with 
four inches of fat upon their ribs, while 
the lazy driver rides a little Welch poney 
by their side, is a strange and awkward 
sight to one accustomed to see the mode 
of conveying goods in Scotland. Instead 
of enorinous wagguns made of cast-iron, 
so heavy that a couple of horses would 
be required ta drag them empty, goods 
in Scotland are conveyed in small light 
carts, which the carriers know how to 
pack so judiciously, I had almost said 
scientifically, that one of that smali mus- 
cular breed of horses, employed there 
for draught, can with ease drag from a 
tun and a half to two tuns, twenty or 
thirty miles a-day, and go back again 
with the empty cart. Indeed, the cart 
is seldom empty even in going back, and 
is offen loaded, Those who know the 


Waste of Animal Sirength in Ploughing, Ke. 


[June 1, 
average weight conv in | 
English wagyons, canal the bom 
the difference between the oon 
These small horses are probably fed” 
the half of the expence of the colonal 
dray animals of the south; but let 
be supposed, that they are subjected 
cruel treatment, or forced to ubrten 
beyond their strength. They are oftes 
fourteen years on the road, perpetually 
thus employed conveying goods, and ar 
in good condition at the last, which could 
not be the case unless they were wel 
taken care of.- It seems to be often fos. 
gotten in England, that it is not as much 
food as an animal is capable of com 
suming, that is necessary to its well. 
‘being. I wish all who feed either 
horses or themselves could have th 
simple truth impressed upon their minds, 
that only a certain proportion of nos. 
rishment and of rest 1s conducive to 
health and strength. All beyond, tends 
to produce obesity and disease, -How 
small the quantity is necessary to the 
preservation of these great blessings, we 
may may learn of the Irish peasantry and 
the Scotch highlanders, To feed animals 
for slaughter till they are too fat to be 
eaten, and those for labour till they are 
too unwieldy to perform it, seems avery 
erroneous species of improvement, 

In Wales, I saw nearly similar waste 
of animal strength as in England, and 
that, sometimes, cruelly misapplied, 
There, they have long, very narrow, ill 
constructed carts, which carts contain s0 
much as a one-horse Scotch cart, and in 
these, by long rope traces, they 7 
often yoke two milk-cows abreast, 
sométimes one, sometimes two horses, or 
mules, as leaders. I have seldom seen 
any thing that more powerfully excited 
my pity than the state of these poor cows, 
perspiring under the lash of the driver 
behind, and dragged to a gallop by the 
horses before; their hoofs beat out to 
the most prodigious breadth by this un- 
natural toil, and their whole aspect and 
gestures bespeaking wretchedness 
rage, as if conscious of their misusage. 

In Ireland [ saw none of this waste of 
strength, unless where the 
of farming and conveying: “7 
adopted, But there the carts are small 
and so utterly rude and inconvement 
their construction, that there 8 
room for improvement, The carts, I saw, 
were merely a platform, about four ol 
square, without ledges, laid — 
shafts, and supported behind by rhe 
of cross wood which unites them sketch, 
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sketch, from memory, may give an idea 
of these simple Carriages. 


sa rt ramets 
Each country might derive many 
advantages by adopting some of the 
tices of the sister kingdom, and 
abandoning some of itsown. The saucy 
ish farmer might till his ground at 
the half ot bis present expence, by deign. 
ing to copy his northern neighbour’s mode 
of managing his carts and ploughs; ang 
were this last to look to English clean 
rneatness, which costs nothing, and learn 
to blush at his own wasteful filth, the 
whole nation would have reason to re. 
joice. From Ireland, we might learn 
the art of burning clay for manure; 
and from Wales, we might learn the use 
ef a most excellent succedaneum for 
coal;.and I hope your reasoning may 
succeed in persuading some of the poor 
of England, who are suffering the pinche 
ings of cold, to give it a trial. Equal 
quantities of culm, or dross of coal, and 
seaemud, such as the slime from the 
traces within high-water mark, are mixed 
together, as sand and lime are in making 
mortar, This, in Wales, is laid up for 
use in large masses, in sheds or cellars. 
Every morning as much of it as may be 
weeded in the course of the day is wet 
with water and stirred with a spade, 
ontil it is of such a consistence as will 
adhere, when it is rolled with the hand 
into balls about three or four inches dia- 
meter. Six or eight of these are laid in 
rows upon the fire. When not stirred, 
combustion goes on very slowly, but there 
no hazard of the fire going out. When 
a hot fire is wanted, the slightest touch 
with a poker kindles the balls into a 
“ne and they panies an intense steady 
with very little smoke, and no flame, 
most peculiarly well fitted for all culinary 
purposes, I was told that this fuel, like 
peat, throws out light white ashes, which 
es e, who are nice about their 
toms, and who are-so situated as to be 
able to procure coal, prefer it, except in 
the kitchen ; there, its superior merits 
are incontes ‘ 
. Although fuel in many parts of Scotland 
one dear, and although the dross, 
or small, part of Scotch 
seal does not cake and burn like’ the 
Eoglish, and of course may be got at a 


=- . 
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trifling expence, and alt the 
suderings of many from ona alee be 


‘extreme, I have never been able to _ 


suade even one to try this composi 

so cheap and so easily made. It is not 
very easy to calculate what degrees of 
privation and ineonvenience that lowest 


-order, called the poor, will indure in 


Scotland, rather than exert themselves, 
in mind or body, for their removal. That 
species of indolence, so inimitably de- 
picted in the Cottagers of Gienburnie, 
is, in this class, so extreme, as te induce 
us to believe that, to them, hunger, cold, 
rags, and the utmost excess of pollution 
in a persons and dwellings, are nog 
evils, 

Banks of the Clyde; Feb. 15, 1815. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTINUATION Of @ MORNING'S WAL 
Jrom tonpon to Kew. 

HE sequestered village of Roehamp- 

ton consists of about thirty or forty 
small houses, in contact; and of a dozea 
monastic mansions, inhabited by noble. 
men and well-accredited traders. Each 
of the latter being surrounded by tw 
or thirty acres of garden and pleasu 
grounds, and bounded by high brick 
walls, which in every direction fine 
the roads, Roehampton presents to a 
stranger a most cheerless aspect. As the 
plantations are old, the full-grown oak 
elms, and chesnuts, within the walls, 
to the gloom, and call to mind those 
ages of mental paralysis when Druids 
and Monks gave effect to their impostures 
by similar arrangements, 

They serve to prove how -slavishly 
men are the creatures of imitation; 
how seldom, in how few things, find by 
what small gradations genius gives a 
novel direction to their practices! When 
this island was overrun with beasts of 
prey, in the shape of quadrupeds, and 
lawless bipeds, the baron and theman 
of wealth found it necessary to shut 
themselves within castellated mansions 
and.circumvallated domains; and hence 
the vulgar association between such 
establishments and a presumed high 
rank of their occupiers. The state of 
the country and of modern society ren. 
ders them no longer essential to seeurity; 
yet they are maintained as the effect of 
a false association ; and half the stimulus 
of avarice would be lost withour the an- 
ticipated grandeur of a monastic estae 
blishment, buried in the centre of a 
wood, and cut off from the cheerful 
world, and the healthful ciseulation of 
the atmosphere, by damp and nan 
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ing walls! It does not signify how ap- 
parently dull, how 2 ar to 
fixed habits, how unvarying the inani- 
mate scene, how much the inmates may 
be visited by low fevers, agues, rleuma- 
tisms, and pulmonary affections; the 
manor-house, or the ancient monastery, 
which has for ages been the residence of 
nobility, becomes, in consequence, the 
meed of wealth, and the goal of vulgar 
hope, to be patiently endured, however 
little it may be enjoyed! Pride will feed 
upon the possession; and, if that master- 

ssion is gratified, minor inconveniences 
will have little weight in making the 
election. 

I confess it—and I make the declara- 
tion in the humble form of a confession, 
in the hope that those who think I have 
sinned, will be led to forgive my error— 
that I could not help thinking that the 
inhabitants of the bumble cottages by 
the way-side, whose doors stood wide 
open, whose children were intermingling 
and playing before them, whose society 
is restricted by no formal reserves, whose 
means depend on their industry, wuo 
HAVE NOT LEISURE TO BE UNHAPPY, who 
cannot afford to stimulate their appetites 
so as to enfeeble themselves by the 
languor of repletion, or disease them- 
selves by tiie corruptions of plethora, 
and who would have no wants if the 
bounties of nature were not cruelly inter 
cepted,—I could not help feeling, that 
such unsophisticated beings experience 
less care, less self-oppression, less dis- 
ease, more gaity of heart, more grateful 
sympathy, and more even of the sense of 
well-being, than the artificial and con- 
strained personages who, however amia- 
ble, and however free from the common 
vices of rank and wealth, inhabit the 
adjacent mansions, with all their deco« 
rations of art, and all their luxuries of 
hot-houses, raperies, pineries, ice- 
houses, temples, grottoes, hermitages, 
and other fancies with which power hopes 
to cheat itself into enjoyment, as an 
apology for its insatiable monopolies. 

The inefficacy of wealth to raise man 
above his cares and mortal feelings has, 
however, of late years been so generally 
felt, that the rich have begun, at least in 
external appearance, to assume the cone 
ditign of the poor. Hence, few of those 
mansions are built, or even restored, on 
whose gloomy character I have been ree 
marking; and our proudest nobility now 
condescend to inhabit the chearful, 

humble, Cottage. They find, or 
by their practices they seem to prove 
they have feund, that the nearest> ap. 
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oness of Downsbire; and 










































(June's, 
proach to happiness, is the oe 
proach to the humility of poverty} 
thatched roof—the tiny flower garden. 
the modest wicket—the pargetted 
—the wattled ehairs—the bonepeedy 
bower—the cleanly dairy—the pg 
at dove-cote—the pi — 
the rabbit-pen, compre 
names of the Fi : Ornée, yh 
Ornée, now constitute the favourie 
establishments of those who foun 
s0 few comforts in marble: porticoes 
in walls bung with the works of th 
Gobelins or the Italian school, in retin 
of servants, and in extensive 
What a concession of pride—what a hy 
mage rendered to nature=-what a conse 
lation to discontented poverty—wiat 
warning to inconsiderate ambition! |» 
Yet our taste ought to be verned by 
our reason and our wants, lasts 
lies require large houses; it is therefor 
the business of good taste to combing 
capacity with cheerfulness. Nothing, a 
the same time, within the sphere of mos 
tal enjoyment, equals the delight afforded 
by well-planned garden-grounds; and it 
is consequently the duty of the artist w 
unite these with the cheerful 
mansion. Here, then, begin the obtre. 
sion, and the alledged necessity of tho 
boundary walls, against which I have 
been protesting. Nosuch thing |—Suck 
wails, thanks to the genius and good 
taste of a Picton, are become unnece 
sary. We may now, without walls, have 
secure boundaries—we may keep ovt 
trespassers without excluding the fresh 
air—-and we may cireumscribe ovr limns 
without diminishing our external prot 


pects, How different an 
then would this village of as en 


present—how much more tolerable tots 
residentseehow far more healthy—and 
how enchanting to strangers, if, instead 
of monotonous brick-walls, those hoom 
daries were formed by the magical fences 
of Pitron, allowing the free passage of 
the sun’s rays and the vital a 

cating delightful prospects f 

tation to plantation, and adding the es 
sential charm of variety to the pleasares 
of ession. 

The first of the houses on the wenert 
side of the road, or lane, is the wuly 
classical seat of the Earl of Besborougt 
enriched with i of ancient s#- 
tuary from Italy and Greece, 4 
exquisite pictures of the Italian, oe 
and Datch schools. A ry 
highly finished residence of the a 

Mp. Godlitgr 
are the superty mansions of Mr‘ tr 
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pbenker; and of Mr. Dyer. In the 
igne leading to Richmond Park, across 
which there is a delightful drive to the 

Garter, is the charming resi- 
dence of Mr. Temple; and, farther 
north, is the splendid mansion of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Goldsmid, since become 
the property of Lord Chief Justice 
Elenborough. : 

Various associations in regard to its 
Grst and fts present proprietor, drew ny 
attention to the site last enumerated, 
[ had not leisure to, examine Ms ine 
terior, but the exterior is in the best 
style of such erections. The house looks 
to the north-west, and, being the last 
establishment in the descent of the hill, 
it commands an uninterrupted prospect 
over the country to the Thames, and to. 
wards Harrow and Elstree. The front 
consists of a superb portico of white 
marble columas, in the Corinthian order, 
but in other respects the house is not 
very striking, and its dimensions are ine 
considerable, The lawn falls pleasingly 
towards a piece of water, and on its 
eastern side is a fascinating drive of half- 
a-mile in length, to a pair of cast-iron 
gates of singular beauty. But the part 
which more particularly called to mind the 
wobounded wealth of its former pro. 
peietor, is a subterraneous way under the 
road to the kitchen.garden and to the 
lawns on the opposite side, It is finis 
like the gates of a fortified castle, wi 
resesses and various additions, all of 
Portiand-stone ; and on the near side is a 
spacious hermitage. 

lu this house, the late Mr. B. Gold. 
smid resided, while he balanced the fi- 
ye of the British empire, and roised 
or the Pitt administration those vast 
sams which enabled them to retard the 
progress of liberal opinions during the 
quarterof a century. After the era ofa 

id, the ancient. instance of a 
sinks into insignificance. The. 

Jew broker, year after year, raised fur 
the British government sums of twenty 
aad thirty millions, while the. Lydian 
monarch, with all his boasted treasures, 
weuld have been unable to make good 
fren the first instalment! Such, how- 
Crer, Is the talisman of credit in a com- 
mercial and banking country! In ad- 

to their own funds, and to the 
funds permanently confided to. their 

@ from fogeign correspondents, 
SMOUALINE to bane four millions, 
te “brothers, Benjamin and Abra- 
ei commanded for Aa 
; » ‘rom day todayy the in 
baauices of the pripejpal . Loudon baie 
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kers; and they were among bankers 
what hcolaeeass private traders, 
Ic was their daily practice ¢o visit most 
of the bankers’ counting-houses, aad 
address them briefly Will you bora 
row or lend fifty thousand to.day?”— 
According to the answer, the suim re« 
quired was deposited on the spot, or 
carried away—no memorandum passing, 
and a simple entry in the respective books 
serving sp He record the hour when the 

t repaid, with its interest. 
With such credit, and such ready means, 
it is not to be wondered that the Gold- 
smids commanded the wealth of the 
world, nor that their services were courts 
ed by an administration which never suf- 
fered its projects to languish while theie 
brokers could raise money on exchequere 
bills! A paper circulation is, however, 
a vortex, out of which neither individuals 
nor governments ever escaped without 
calamity, and from whose fatality the 
prudence and integrity of these worthy 
men served as ne adequate protection, 
A whisper that they bad omitted to re. 
pay a banker’s loan, at the very hour 
agreed, first shook their credit, while 
some changes in the financial arrange- 
ments of government, and the maligaity 
af some envious persons, for rivals they 
could have none, led to a fatal catag- 
trophe in this house in regard to one 
brother, afterwards to a similar tragedy 
at Merton in regard to the other, and 
finally to the breaking-up of cheir vase 
establishment. Whether their exertions. 
were beneficial to the country may be 
doubted; this, however, is certain, thas 
the Goldsmids were men ef a princaly 
spirit, who possessed a command of 
wealth, during the twelve or fifteen yous 
of their career, beyond any example fa 
the domestic history of nations, In this 
house Benjamin repeatedly gave banquets, 
worthy of his means, to the chief branches 
of the royal family, and most of the ne- 
bility and gentry of the realm; and ® 
deserves to be mentioned, to his honour, 
that he was the constant patron of lite- 
rature aod of distressed men of letters, 
Abraham, in like manner, gave royal 


entertainments, and was the unshakea 


friend of Lord Nelson, and of the inte» 
resting widow of Sir William Hamilton, 
whose recent premature death may be 
considered as a consequence of the miss 
fortunes-of her generous protector. = 
About two years since Lord Elienbos 
rough purchased this estate, but I learnt 
thar, as Lady E. did not eB oe 
health in it, the continuance of his résie 
dence here is wucertaiga or 
~ ‘Adjoinmg 
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Adjoining the splendid iron gates which 
lead into these grounds, stands a house 
memorable for the violent effects of a 
thunder storm. The records of the 
year 1782 probably describe the minutiz 


of these phenomena; but, happening to 


meet, on the premises, with a man who 
witnessed the whole, I collected irom him 
the following particulars:—He related, 
that, afier a pleasant day in September, 
a sudden storm of thunder and lightaing, 
accompanied by rain and wind, took 
place, which lasted not more than ten 
or fifteen minutes, That, believing *‘the 
world at anend, his master and family 
went to prayers,” but,on the noise abating, 
they fund that their extensive barn, 
with various out-buildings, had been en- 
tirely carried away, parts of them being 
found, on the following morning, on 
Barnes Common, at the distance of a 
mile, and other parts scattered round the 
country. He related also, that two 
horses which were feeding in a shed, 
were diiven, with their manger, into the 
ditch on the opposite side o! the lane; 
and that a loaded cart was turn from the 
shafts and wheels, and carried into an 
adjoining field. A crop of turnips were 
mowed a own as with a scythe, and a 
double row of twenty or thirty full grown 
elms, which stood on both sides of the 
lane, were torn up by the roots. - One 
man was killed in the barn, and six 
others were wounded, or so severely 
shocked as to require relief in the hos- 
pital. 

Having never before met with a case 
of such total destruction from the action 
of electricity, I consider these facts as 
too interesting to be lost. It may be 
worth while to add, in elucidation, that 
the mischief was doubtless occasioned 
by an ascending stroke, or rather, as the 
action extended over a surface of three 
or four acres, by a succession of ascend. 
ing strokes. The conducting substances 
were dry or imperfect, and thence the 
violence of the explosions, This is 
neither the time nor the place to expose 
the erroneous views still entertained of a 
power which is only known to us by 
experiments made within a non-conducte 
Ing atmosphere, whose antagonist powers, 
Or peculiar relations to it, afford results 
which are mistakenly ascribed to the 
power itself, as properties per sc, and 
thence we err in all our views of it, 
Are we warranted in calling in an inde- 
pendent agent to account for phenomena 
which are governed in their appearances 
by every different body in connection 
wih wlich they are exhibited, and which 

1 


ae 
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[Jue 4; 
can be produced only in certain « 
of bodies in fixed Poo Br ae 
bodies Sh Can the cause of other 
of which we have no knowlede . 
the antagonist relations fe ’ 
called conductors and non-cOUdacion, 
be philosophically considered excep: 
the mere effect of those nicely-adjeses 
relations? Can that power be said to be 
distinet from the inherent Propernes of 
various matter which can never be eth. 
bited except in contrast, as plus in ong 
subject and minus in another, or, if po- 
sitive in A, necessarily and simultaneous, 
ly negative in B.. Does not such m 
lative existence resembie the effect of 
the plus and minus signs in an algebnic 
equation, which, when so opposed, indi. 
cate nothing ? Is electricity one fui 
and ygalvanism another; and are there 
two electricities, the vitreous and th 
resinous? Is there a matter of heat, la 
tent or in action, and also a matter of 
light? Are bodies. surrounded by at 
muspheres producing cohesion, reflection, 
inflection, and refraction? Doés.the 
phenomena of magnetism arise frome 
generic effluvia? Is the common print. 
ple of vivification, which exhibits anale, 
gous effects in all vegetables and animals, 
another of these agents? And, aboveall, 
are the planetary motions produced 
the combined action of an attractive 
fluvia and a distinct centrifugal force? Or, 
rather, as we know none.of these agents 
except through phenomena which are 
dependent on variously-constructed mat. 
ter, may not all their complicated results 
be referred to the correlative action of 
matter and space ; or of matter in its cry 
stallized, fluid, and gaseous accidents, on 
the medium which is necessarily co-exist 
ent with space, and perhaps antagonist, is 
various degrees, to those accidents 
matter? At any rate, is it rational to 
suppasethat the cause of causes operates 
in che production of natural phenomens 
by such complicated machinery, — 
involved powers as men have 

into nature, for the purpose of -accounl- 
ing for affections of their senses oF 
fects of matter on matter, in the , 
of which they have no standard bat their 
sensitive powers and the undiscov 
relations of the agent. and 
Would: it not, on the. contrary, be - 
consistent with er — of 
sophy to dismiss all the occo 

which are the signs of our ignorance 6 
superstition, and to search for the nl 
DARY CAUSES of all phenomena; 
between the smallest as the larger 
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implicity, sublimity, perfection, 
ee a eabilty. accord wubces deduc- 
tions in regard to the attributes of the 
ouNISCIENT ARCHITECT and OMNIPOTENT 
pirccor of the universe ? 

This, however, is certain that su 
catastrophes as those described could 
never occur if the ienperiot conduc. 
tors of which our buildings are gene- 
rally composed were encom assed by 
more pertect conductors. The ridge 
of the roof of every house should be of 
metal; and, if that metallic ridge were 
connected with the leaden water-pipes, 
and by them continued into the ground, 
all buildings would be protected, A 
descending or an ascending stroke would 
then find a conduit, by which to pass, or 
freely propagate its powers, without the 
violent effects that accompany its pas- 
sage through air and other non-con- 
ductors. The rods of Franklin are toys, 
which were ingeniously contrived in the 
infancy of this branch of science, but 
which ought now to be forgotten. 

Before I dismiss this interesting to- 
pic, I would ask whether the striking 
or the transmission of the power called 
electric does not always afford evidence 
that at the particular spot there exists, 
beneath the surface of the earth, either 
a vein of metallic ore, a spring, or some 
other competent conductor, which the 
power called electric is seeking to reach, 
when the antagonist non-conductors pro- 
duce their destructive phenomena? Does 
not the power or vacuum created by the 
change of volume in the aqueous vapour 
of the cloud, regard only the perfect cone 
ducturs prepared to receive it, however 
deeply they may be concealed beneath 
the surface of the non-conducting or 
imperfectly-conducting soil and vegetable 
surface? Were it not so, would nat the 
stroke always affect the highest objects, 
or prefer palpable conductors in mo- 
derately elevated sites? In this instance 
200 degrees of the horizon were more 
elevated than the place attacked, while 
the destruction proves that the superfices 
invited ne accumulation here, Must not 
then the predisposing and operative cause 
have existed beneath the surface; and, 
hence, will not the selection of lightning, 
i8 most cases wherein it prefers lower 


Sites, afford evidence of the existence 


metallic strata, of springs, and of 
Conduc ing substances; the discovery of 
Which ty such natural test, may be im- 
Portaut to the owner of the soil ? 
Common SENSE, 
Montury Maa, No, 269, 


Unreasonable Refusal of Copies of Indictment. 
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To the Keil of the Monthly Magazine. 
sik, ) ' ) 
VTNHE insertion which you have af- 
forded, in your Magazine of Febru- 
ary last, to an article on the Abuses in 
the Execation of a Commission of Lu- 
nacy, induces me to address youon a sub. 
Ject that appears to me to deserve equal, 
if not superior, attention, and to call 
loudly for some alteration, 

The matter may perhaps strike me the 
more particularly hard, from the cire 
cutmstance of its having first excited my 
surprise in the case of an acquaintance ; 
but I am convinced, that any cool-judgs 
ing, dispassionate person, will agree, 
that the grievance to which I solicit your 
attention, must often bear very oppres- 
sively on those who ought to have every 
difficulty removed, and who are the least 
able to procure redress. 

My friend (for I scruple not to call 
him by that name) was recently tried at 
the Old Bailey, on a charge of felony, 
and acquitted ; and it was not till his in- 
nocence had been established, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, by the clearess 
evidence, and it was very manifest that 
‘he had been the object of a most mali- 
cious prosecution, carried on for the sole 
purpose of extortion, but which he had 
resisted in the firmest manner, that he 
could obtain a copy of the indictment 
preferred against him. He has, how. 
éver, HO particular cause of complaint; 
for, on enquiry, it proves to be the con- 
stant practice (however hard) never to 
allow a prisoner a copy of his indictment 
until after his trial and acquittal, and noc 
even then unless his innocence is so 
plainly proved, that the judge (as in the 
case of my friend) grants him one as a 

matter of pny, se that he may bring 
an action or indictment against his pro- 
secutor for a conSpiracy, or malicious 
prosecution, Indeed, so particular are 
the officers of the court, that it is not 
possible for the prisoner's solicitor to 
obtain even the most transient glimpse 
of the indictment against his poor client, 
much less an office-copy. 

There seems to be a great inconsis~ 
tency that such a thing should be with- 
held at atime when its consequence 1s 
so great to the prisoner, and should Be 
granted only when its value is become so 
much deteriorated, that it is almost a 
matter of indifference to him the obtain- 
ing it or not. — 

pi all civil proceedings, where only 
the property is liable re mes ow 

leadings are open to the inspection v 
pigacings ,s. G every 
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every person on application, whether 
interested in the suit or not; but, in the 
case where both life and property are at 
stake, it is not possible even for the pri- 
soner to know, till the hour of his trial, 
when he hears the indictment read by 
the clerk of arraigns, with what he is 
charged, and consequently with what 
evidence to be prepared to rebut that 
charge. 

It was to this unaceountable circum. 


‘stance that the late unfortunate Mr. 


Blackburn alluded, when, in his defence, 
he solemnly declared, that till the time 
when he heard the indictment against 


‘him read in court, he was completely ig- 
‘norant of the particular crime for which 


he was indicted, and to disprove which 
he was then expected to adduce evidence. 
The English Criminal Code, so famed 
for its humanity in general, seems here to 
be lamentably deficient ; for what greater 
act of injustice and inbumanity can there 
be, than the putting the prisoner on his 
trial for an alleged offence, when, from 
the very mode of conducting that trial, 
it is almost impossible that he can be 
able to produce witnesses to exculpate 
himself. 
April 15, 1815. W. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS written during a TOUR tn NORTH 
WALES, by MIsS HUTTON, Of BENNETT'S 
HILL, near BIRMINGHAM. 
LETTER I. 
Mallwyd, July 26, 1796. 
S I mounted my pillion, behind the 
servant, and set out on the ro- 
mantic expedition of riding into Wales, 
you said nothing; but your looks threat. 
ened me with all sorts of misfortunes, 
May heaven avert your prophecies! May 
it keep our horses from starting and 
stumbling! Fatigue I dread not! and 
bad weather I can bear!'—Before roads 
were made for wheels, a lady commonly 
travelled on a pillion; and can it be less 
safe now roads are better? You are 
only unaccustomed to it. My noble and 
spirited animal, though not intended by 
nature for such double drudgery, has 
proved that your fears were groundless, 
and has carried his burden with great 
propriety. 
At Shrewsbury it was the assizes, and 
a bishop was to be tried fora riot, The 
novelty of the case had filled every 
house. At the Lion we could not get 
beds; and met with the same fate, suc- 
cessively, at the Talbot, the Bell and 
Raven, and the Fux. At last we were 
fortunate enuvgh to procure admittauce 


(June 
into an alehouse, or, more : 
speaking, a farmer’s inn, Fatipyed .. 
having ridden twenty-six miles, | 
to be shewn into a bedchainter 
contained two beds, and T sunun. , 
was the dormitory of the maids of th 
house; but our landlady assure ne ; 
was her own room; that she was dle 
and wholesome ; her parents just, ang 
true, and upright; and I might with af. 
ty lie down on her bed. She 

that her temper was such she éould ya 
bear to see people in distress; that she 
had taken us in out of Compassion; woul 
give us a broiled fowl and ‘tushroom 
sauce for our supper; and procure me, 
bed in a private house. Further, she ad. 
vised me to be patient, and submit 
what I did not like; for she knew we 
could not do better. Her last 

we could not doubt, for we had tried 
our utmost to do better. 

I took the counsel of my landlady; » 
morsel of her bread and butter, end 
glass of wine; and lay down on herowa 
bed. The decorations of the toom 
amused me. I could not number the 
different articles, without removing wha 
I had no mind to touch, It is sufficient 
to say that every imaginable piece of 
female apparel was scattered on the floor, 
strewed on the chairs and chests, hung 
against the walls, and pinned to the cur. 
tains. My landlady frequently bustled 
in and out of the chamber, to fetch 
something she wanted, or deposit some 
thing she did not; and, as [ shut my 
eyes, to avoid further conversation, | 
heard her say to one of the assistants, 
“The poor cratur’s tired to death, and 
fast asleep.” 

At nine o’clock the provident care of 
Mrs. Notable had got a vacant parlour, 
and I was summoned down to our broll- 
ed fowl. This parlour, about eight feet 
square, smelled so strong of tobacco tha 
I feared it would overcome my inclina- 
tion for my supper. But I opened tbe 
window; the air of the stables, which 
rushed in, made it tolerable; and, with 
a dirty table cloth, and knives that de- 
served to be chained, we made a hearty 
meal; to which laughter was a better 
sauce that even mushrooms. ‘ 

The next muruing, having declined 8 
glass of brandy, courteously offered me 
by mine hostess, we rode about (we 
or thirteen miies, and crossed . 
Dyke. It is Wales immediately? 
country hilly; the views enchanting, ” 
Breidden Hills, mountains to me, 
ou the right. We passed the Sad 
a wooden bridge; dived at Pool; _ 





















« Powis Castle, with its terraces, Over- 


. he beautiful Vale of Montgo- 


looking t 
mer. Mes 
The road to Llanfair is over barren 
hills. The town ts surrounded by such ; 
bet is built on asmaller one, witha steep 
deccent of rock and wood. to the river 
ser ; 

“Tre eoften the ill impression of the 
uncouth assemblage of consonants in the 
Welsh names of places, I will give you a 
few rules tor their pronunciation, 

W 1s always oo. 

Dd is the same as Zh in that. 

Ll is different from any English sound, 
It is formed by putting the tp of the 
tongue against the back part of the roof 
of the mouth, and torcing the breath 
outwards. 

Ch bas the same gutteral sound as in 
the Scottish dialect. Lt is very dithcule 
to the English orvans of speech, 

The Weish have, strictly speaking, 
neither V nor K; though Pennant fre- 
quently gives both: but he is very sloe 
veoly in the orthography of his native 
tongue. C is always sounded like K, 
F is always sounded like V, and wheu- 
ever our V is to be expressed, it is writ- 
ten Ff, as in Nant Ffrancon; y, thus 
marked, is sounded like u; thus fy\nnon, 
awell, is pronounced funnon; y alone, 
asin Drws y Coed, is sounded as in 
French; and @, thus marked, has the 
same sound. 

It is impossible not to be struck with 
the similarity of several Welsh and 
French words; or the certainty that they 
have the same origin. God, in Freuch, 
s Dieu; in Welsh, Duw, A church, in 
French, is eglise; in Welsh it is eg/wys. 
A bull, in French, is taureau; in Welsh 
nistarw, Pont, a bridge, is the same 
in both, 

At Lianfair we saw a funeral. The 
colin was laid on a bier, and covered 
with an awning like a tilted waggon, over 
which was thrown a white sheet, It was 
borne on the shoulders of four men, and 
aitended by twenty or thirty persons, of 
both sexes, singing psalins. The singing, 
a8 well as the service, was Welsh. There 
were bo signs of mourning iff the apparel 
of any; but the behaviour of all was 
Serious and devout. Those whom I ima- 
gined to be the relations of the deceased, 
together with the bearers, knelt down in 
the aisle, around the corpse. Instead of 
sculpture and flattering epitaphs, the 
walls of this church, the sunple recep- 
lacie of the not unhonoured dead, were 
“uck with lacquered plates, such as are 
Paced on coffins, containing the name of 
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each departed parishioner, and when he 
lived and died. 

At Lianerfyl we crossed the Vy'rnyw, | 
on a wooden bridge, which I did not 
chuse Should carry me and my horse at 
the same time. We breakfasted at Can- 
office, remarkable only for a tumulus, of 
which nobody there can give any account, 
and the remains of a camp. We had 
been apprehensive of rain at setting out, 
and had taken the opinion of every 
Welshinan we met on the subject, Their’ 
predictions atcorded with our fears, and 
the event verified both, for at this place 
I was obliged to dry all my cloaths. 

From Can-otfice we travelled by the 
side of the Vyinyw, till it dwindled to 
a gutter, and then disippeared, A 
moment after, we found, in ite stead, a 
Stream taking a contrary course, We 
had met the other all the way up from 
the Severn, and we accompanied this 
down to the Dyfi. The place where 
both spring up is rugged, wild, and bar- 
ren. It is cailed Dolinaen, or the Stoney 
Field, 

The Clifon, our new-found river, ran 
in a deep bottom, between two ranges 
of stupendous hills, to Mallwyd, origi- 
nally Maenliwyd Greystone, where we 
now are, Our road was a terrace cut on 
the side of the northern range, generally 
fenced with a hedge, now and then with- 
out a fence, sometimes on bridges thrown 
over streams, which poured down from 
the mountains across our road, and some- 
times through them; whil, swelled by 
the rains into little torrents, they tumbled 
in cascades into the river below. The 
sublimity of these scenes shvok my 
nerves. The only way in which I could 
contemplate these towering tills, woody 
glens, and rushing waters, was on my 
feet, We sent the servant on with the 
horses, and walked nearly four miles bes 
fore we reached Maliwyd, chiefly in the 
rain, always in the mire ; but enraptured 
at every step we took. 


—_-__-_ 


LETTER II. 
Mallwyd, July 27, 1796. 
Mallwyd is a village on the confines of 
the counties of Montgomery and Merioe 
neth, which consists of a‘few houses and 
a church; but it is situated at the conflux 
of the Dy‘, the Clifion, and the Mowd- 
dQ; at the junction of four vaies, and 
consequently the meeting of four roads 
for here roads cannot get over hills,. 
The eastern road we had travelled. The 
western leads up the Mowdd#t to Dol. 
gelly, and thence to Barmouth, where we" 
are going: the northern up the Dy fi to 
3G2 Bala ; 
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Bala; and the southern vale has two 
roads, one on each side the river. That 
on the left leads to Machynlleth, and 
thence to Aberystwith; that on the right 
to Towyn and Aberdy'fi, where vale and 
river end in sea, 

Mallwyd is the interior of Wales, 
Here the common people speak no 
English, The dress of both sexes is 
entirely supplied by the sheep of the 
country, except the shirt and neck-hand- 
kerchief of the men, and two printed 
handkerchiefs for the women; one worn 
round the neck, the other on the head, 
crossed under the chin, and tied behind, 
Over this bulky head-dress, summer and 
winter, in doors and out, they wear a 
black hat, only distinguishable from the 
man’s by a ribbon tied round the crown. 
With garments of flannel and woollen, 
and this load on the head, shoes and 
stockings are a superfluity. They trudge 
along, bare-footed and bare-legged, with 
as little inconvenience as the sheep that 
formerly carried the burthen. The fe- 
male who fills the several offices of wait- 
ing and chamber-maid at the inn, is dis- 
tinguished by shoes and stockings, and a 
mob cap. 

The diet of the common people, and 
even of the farmer’s servants, is vat cake, 
or sour bread, made of a mixture of rye 
and barley; butter and cheese without 
limitation; whey curds; stir-up, made ot 
boiled whey, thickened with oatmeal ; 
and the servants are allowed a small 
portion of salted meat or bacon on 4 
Sunday. Their universal beverag: 1s 
buttermilk. 

The men are thin, but tall and athletic; 
the women healthy, ruddy, stout, and 
handsome; and the children, if possible, 

et more so. But I think an old woman 
voks older than in England. Perhaps 
the air of their mountains may give 
health and strength while youth and ac- 
tivity enable them to breathe it uncor- 
rupted; and the closeness of their huts 
may plant wrinkles in the place of roses, 
when ege confines them more within 
doors, 

The best farms in this country let at 
from ten to fitteen shillings an acre, and 
sell at about twenty-eight years’ purchase, 
There is a certain portion of mountain 
zilotted to each, which never varies fram 
generation to generation; and it is an 
established rule that no man shall send 
a greater number of sheep to the moun. 
iain in summer, than his farm will main- 
gala in winter, The proportion of moune 
pein belonging to the Hafod farms, in the 
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adjoining county of Cardigan, 


lows :— w tld 
Acres Acre 
Hafod farm "859250. scenes G09 


Dolgwyn farm **100-+ +005 se4909 
Bwichwater farm 130-++..... 
Dolgorse farme + ++16()-+ssses. 
Bolecott farm++++ G0++seeeee G09 


The mountain part of one 
Dinasmowddh, Leena $000 poe 
is divided into three distinct sheep.walks, 
The commanding officer of the whole is 
aman; the acting officers are dogs, of 
which are kept from fifteen to twenty, 
The sheep-walks are divided, not by 
hedges, ditches, or stone walls, bot by 
boundaries, drawn by the eye, Such 
bounds as these the sheep might easily 
overleap, and not only trespass upon 
each other, but upon their nei ; 
It is the business of the dogs to take 
care they do not. Early in the morn 
ing the shepherd climbs the mountain, 
taking with him three dogs. He points 
out to each his walk, and they imme- 
diately goupon duty, They know exact 
ly the confines; and, by always taking 
that side on which the sheep shew an in- 
clination to stray, they oblige them to 
remain in their proper pasture, Bot 
this post is so fatiguing to the dog that 
two or three hours is as long as they can 
bear it, The shepherd then appears on 
his stand with three other dogs, one for 
each sheep-walk, to relieve guard, He 
calls, and waves his band; they joyfully 
obey the summons; and each takes bis 
turn till night sends the flocks to rest. 
Invaluable would be a breed of dogs 
that could thus restrain headstrong maa 
within his proper limits! that would bite 
the heels of every sovereign that invades 
his neighbour, or instigated other sove 
reigns to do so! ‘ : 

The situation of Mallwyd is charming, 
The mountains which encompass it are 
so high that it is difficult to determine 
whether the white specks we see neat 
their tops are stones or sheep, till we 
observe them change their place. 
the sides are small patches of wood, of 
inclosed lauds, with here and there & 
cottage, So remote are these dwellings 
from the haunts of men, that, on te 
approach of our servant, all the womes 
and children ran away in terrors BO 
could all his gestures prevail on ee 
return, when they found the man at 
pied eed did no ees - 
one of their huts, which was { 
dark, with a small piece of turf moult 
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ine to ashes on the hearth. The floor 
was in no danger; for nothing but an 
earthquake could destroy it. 

The range of hills on the Mallwyd 
side of the river look as if they had been 
ploughed by the hand of the Brobding- 
nagians, and the turf afterwards suffered 
to grow. The waters have worn gullies, at 
almost regular distances, like the furrows 
of a plough, while the lands between re- 
semble immense ridges, I formerly tra- 
velled by the side of the Wye, on a ter- 
race road, cut near the base of such a 

of hills, for some miles. Fvery 
tter, at a distance, was a shining white 
ribbon; at hand, it was a small cata- 
ract, I wasin aclose carriage, with four 
horses; and our road so narrow that not 
a horse, scarcely a vat, could have passed 
us. We were obliged to follow’ every 
prominence and recess in the surface of 
the mountains, and our carriage and 
horses were continually describing the 
figure of a bow, 

Above Maliwyd, while there is yet a 
meadow between the Dy'fi and the Cli- 
fion, there is a bridge over each. The 
former river rushes over huge stones; 
while the latter, a deep and silent stream, 
moves slowly between two walls of per- 

ndicular rock. Below Mallwyd is a 

idge over the united rivers, which is 
generally visited by strangers, on account 
of the romantic situation, The water 
dashes over broken rocks, which, in one 
place, form a salmon leap. 

In the church-yard of Mallwyd is a 
yew-tree, that, tradition says, is 700 years 
old; and it is not easy to imagine a spot 
where a yew-tree could have witnessed 
fewer vicissitudes in. the objects around, 
during that length of time. The rivers, 
the rocks, and the mountains, are immu- 
table. The woods are the lineal descend- 
ants of those that flourished when the 
yew was planted. » The houses, probably, 
differ little in number, and but few of 
them in convenience. The-roads are 
undoubtedly the same; for »o-where 
else could they be made to pass: they 
are only widened to admit a carriage. 

yewetree has nine distinct trunks, 
one im the centre, and eight that sur- 
round it; and the circumference of their 
united branches is computed at upwards 
of 200 feet, 
t you may not stand astonished at 
My prodigious nowledge of this priici- 
ity, Considering the short time U have 
nin it, [will let you into the secret. 
wind whistled ail night among the 
mountains, by which Mallwyd is environ- 
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ed; the rain beat against my casement : 


and I requested my father to the 
day here. I have wen the lep-ber 
of it in studying the inhabitants; and the 
fair, in acquiring some idea of their 
country, 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
Santa Luzia, Funchal, Island of Madei?a ; 

February 14, 1815, 

VERY one here was indulging in 

joy at the return of a general and 
sulid peace, so happily established be- 
tween all the nations of the world ¢ 
when the arrival of a squadron of Eng- 
lish frigates has thrown our island inte 
the greatest perplexity. This squadron 
is, it appears, m quest of an American 
one of about equal force, supposed to 
have escaped from some of the ports of 
America towards the end of December, 
under favour of a snow storm; and, from 
hints thrown out by some of my neighbours, 
in the habit of transacting business with 
America, may, itis presumed, rendezvous 
at some of our neighbouring islands ; 
which, as well as being the spot of re-union 
for Commodore Decatur, appears more 
than probable to be one for the Bri- 
tishers also; they having, as you will 
perceive, already progressed thus far, 

What, Sir, will be the consequence if 
these squadrons meet, neither ollicer 
knowing, or Caring to know, that the war 
between the countries has ceased, 

These officers are compleating their 
ships in water with the utmost dispatch, 
in order, as it is said, to be off in quest 
of their enemy, while war may still be 
considered legal! 

The commodore, who may be respect- 
able as a man, as I dare.say he is brave 
as an oflicer, appears to be as anxious 
as any of the junior boys for a continus 
ance of war, and pretends to assert as a 
fact, that the President of the United 
‘States, Mr. Madison, will not ratify the 
treaty. —“‘ What we wish to be trae, 
may be easily believed.” But, Mr. Edi- 
tor, what a heavy responsibility will at- 
tach to this officer, should he fall in with 
the American squadron, and, without 
waiting for an explanation, proceed to 
action; an event, I understand, if the 
meeting does take place, impossible 
(with his present notions) to avoid; nay 
more, so bent on war do these men ap- 
pear, and so desirous of cepeatins what 
they term the maritime rights of theic 
coutitry, that the on va om 

i no er to rancocr 
port will be which 
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4i4 Directions for Burning Clay for Monure, 


which exis's against America, Their 
conduct at Fayal will, in all probability, 
be repeated, if opportunity offers, and 
same of us may even become the vice 
tims to this horrible thirst for blood, 

Surely, Sir, one or other government 
is to blaine: one, in not sending out a 
dispatch, to meet her ships of war, with 
orders to stop the useless effusion of 
hioad; or the other, not less so, in having 
dispatched a squadron (if any ships have 
sailed) at a moment when the executive 
must have known, that her ministers had 
the pen in band to sign the Treaty of 
Peace. 

It is a sad reflection, that some hun. 
dred of lives may be sacrificed, and the 
horrors of war renewed, to gratuly the 
pride or ambition of two officers in gain- 
ing a laurel which neither needed, Your 
opimon, Sir, though it cantot prevent 
consequences, may, perhaps, give an 
useful bint to both yovernmenis, and af. 
ford some satisfaction to a former 

CORRESPONDENT, 
SE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR beneficial communications on 
Y subjects connected with agricul- 
ture, induces me to offer the following 
extract from a provincial newspaper, as 
the substitution of argillacious subsoil for 
lime may be of importance in many si- 
tuations where manure cannot be easily 
obtained. The experiment has been 
tried successfully by Mr. Wallace, Tonz- 
land, parish Galloway, and by Mr. Craig, 
at Cally, in the same stewartry, Two 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood are now 
engaged in proving its advantages; and 
I shall subunit the result to you in due 
time. Ta. N. R. 

Grantown ; April 20. 





Directions for burning clay or subsoil as a 
manure; forty or fifty cart-loads of the 
ash:s heing a fair proportion te each acre of 
fight soil, 

Make an oblong inclosure of green sods, 
fifieen feet by ten in dimension, and three 
feet and a half by four in height. In the 
inside of this inclosure, air pipes, formed 
of green sods set on edge, are to be drawn 
diagonally, to communicate with holes left 
at each corner of the outer wall. The 
width of the pipes to admit of being tho- 
roughly covered by a green sod. In each 
of the foar spaces between the pipes, a fire 
is to be kindled with wood and dry turf, 
and then the whole of those quarters over- 
spread with dry fucl; om the top of which, 
while tiercely burning, clay is to be thrown 
im picecs about the size ef a man’s head, 
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completely covering the fire, and 
clay im thin layers according as 
tere calcined. Shut up the ajr ny 
caving one only open, on the we : 
of the kiln. ‘This ventilatpr to oye 
tered according as the wind changes bet 
the air-pipes will soon be reduced toashe. 
and, if the operator has been careful ty 
keep up the supply of clay, withoot oven 
loading the fire, it will continue to bury 
without the intervention of fonnels, A, 
the inside of the kilu begins te he filled 
with clay, the outer wall must be raised 
and manitained eighteen inches higher thay 
the inner surface, to prevent the air from 
acting too violently upon the flames, If 
the smoke penetrates the external def 
another wall of sods must be crected frog 
the foundation. ‘Ihe first will tie coy. 
sumed; and, by adding mare and tier 
clay, and keeping the kiln in repair with 
fresh sods and ciay, a large quantity of 
ashes may be obtamed; but it is not ad- 
visable to make the inclosure of great ex. 
tent, as the workmen could not reach to 
spread the clay equally. In situations 
where combustibles abound, no trouble 
will be necessary but to build a firm 
wall of sods, of the foregoing dimensions, 
Spread a quantity of dry wood and 
turf, mixed with live coals, at the bot 
tom of the inclosure; when well light 
ed, throw on a strata of clay; keep the 
wall in constant repair, add fresh chy 
whenever the former portion seems ber. 
ing, and above one hundred loads of ashes 
may be procured from one kilu. The prin- 
cipal art of burning clay consists in having 
the outer wal! constantly imperviors to the 
air, and taking care to have the top of the 
fire lightly but completely covered with 
clay, for, if a current of air comes in Con 
tact with the ignited clay, either by means 
of the surface being unprotected by ao 
vering of subsoil in its natura! state, or by 
the flame bursting through the wall, the 
fire will soon be extinguished. It most, 
therefore, be obvious, that the kilns de- 
mand close attention, aud on vo account 
whatever should any art of it be ance 
vered to gratify cunosity, impatience, oF 
idle fancy. Clay may be burnt with pit 
coal, and in a draw kiln, where woo 
turf, or sods, are not attainable. The vie 
situde of weather makes no obstacie, if the 
outer wall shall be preserved entire, and the 
surface of the fire unitormly covered wit 
clay, which will burn wet, as it & 
from its bed; but, where it can be conve 
niently spread a few days to dry. the pre 
cess will be more expeditious. ‘Tenacious 
subsoil will serve the purposes, if pure 
clay cannot be obtained, ‘bat a third more 
ashes must be used as manure. i 
toes and green crops of any kind, for 
or top-dressing for grass or wheat, this, 
p-dressing for grass Of ; Oo 
getabie food produces a rich pores, vo 
suff clay soils, fifty or sixty cart the 
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the acre has amply repaid the farmer. Mr. 
Wallace is so fal'y convinced, that superior 
efficacy attends clay‘ashes, as to have de- 

red he would not take street dang from 


Kirkudbright to his farm, which is buta 
mile and a half distant, though his carts 
were to be loaded gratis. ‘Lhe expence of 
burning clay is computed at one shilling 
ver cart-load; but the increase it gives to 
ihe crop. is, at an average, double of that 
which is yielded by any other manure. 
Eee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

stR 

Rt. HORSLEY’S trentive was at- 
D tacked with some ability, and not 
a lutle flippaney, in the postscript toa 
work entitled Metron ariston, ascribed 
to Dr. Warner, and «most extravagantly 
and onwarrantably panegyrized by the 
Monthly Reviewers and other critics, 
The olject of this publication is to sup- 
port the principles of Adolphus Meker- 
chus, who, in bis commentary De veteri 
et recté pronuntiatione lingue Grece, 
was a strenuous advocate for reading 
every syllable, according merely to its 
quantity. A strange project truly! 
There can, in truth, be no rational ob- 
jection to reading by quantity; but we 
deny the possibility of reading by quan- 
tity alone, As emphasis cannot be ne- 
glected, why should é¢ not be put under 
some sort of regulation? But we further 
remark, that, while Dr. Warner conceives 
that he is reading by quantity alone, it 
is quite evident that he is really reading 
chiefly with attention to a particular po- 
siion of the syllabic emphasis, since 
he assimilates his favorite mode of pro- 
houncing Greek and Latin verses, with 
“the modulation observed in the English, 
with which his examples are associated 
it similar measure 3” ex. gr. 





Ades, Pater supreme, 
Tay head | with glo | ry beaming! 
Fortu | na non mutat genus, 








with naines | what fass! 


noctem | susurfi, 
their lass | es hurry. 


With viit | ter and 
Lenes 
When lads 
Now, what is this but reading chiefly ac- 
cording to syllabic emphasis, the pre- 
dominating accident in the composition 
ovr own poetry? But we are far from 
ehecting to this mode; our objection lies 
chiefly against the Inapposite terms in 
wlich the doctrine is couched, one acci- 
dent of speech being’ evidently mistaken 
lor another, and against the pompous 
arrogance with which it is introduced, as 
Communicating “a new pleasure.” Dr. 
he ‘roer, however, does not stand alone 
“us misconception. Almost every 


que sub 
to meet 
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modern advocate for ancient quantity, of 
whom we have any knowledge, seems to 
regard a long quantity as precisely iden- 
tical with ao emphatical syllable; and to 
imagine that, while he is recommending, 
in reality, nothing else but a particular 
adjustment of the emphasis, he is stree 
nuously supporting the cause of much 
injured quantity. It-is certainly true, 
however, that, in all languages, strength 
and extension of sound, and, perheps, we 
may add, acuteness too, more naturally, 
and, therefore, more frequently, edatae 
on the same note or syllable; hence, 
bably, the almost universal confusion of 
the really distinct properties of emphasis 
(quality), quantity, and tone. It would 
seem, that the particular state of organie 
tension, necessary for the production of 
the emphatic impulse, is peceliarly adapte 
ed, not only for protraction of sound, bet 
perhaps also for elevation of note, Even 
Mekerchus himself, in allusion to what 
he terms reading by quantity, observes, 
Si hoc modo pronuntieris, servaté sylla- 
barum quantitate, eliam ut versus non 
digeras in pedes, quis tamen apow et Brow 
non audiat, et suavissiméd horum versuum 
gravitate non capiatur? Now, although 
@ proper attention to quantity may be 
the more likely mode of ensuring the 
proper rhythm, as indicated by arsis and 
thesis, and vice versa; we do mniutain, 
that reading by mere quantity, were it 
practicable, would not of itself produce 
those varieties indicated by arsis and 
thesis, in as much as the essence of 
rhythm does not, and canhot, consist in 
an observance of mere quantity. 

We do not, however, mean to deny 
that time may be necessary to rhythm, 
but to assert that the essence of rhythm 
does not consist in time. That arsis 
and thesis may be observed in the pro- 
posed mode of reading, is likely enough; 
but then it will be found, that, ia the 
recitation of Mekerchus, Dr. Warner, 
and “the learned ecclesiastic,” with 


~ whose pronunciation the latter was so 


fascinated, their long syllables are fully 
as much characterized by emphasis, as by 
extension of sound, 
Emphasis, not quantity, we conceive 
to be the true pulse of speech. Time 
itself, in a mere continuation of longs 
and shorts, cannot, we apprehend, be 
the time-measurer or time-beater, Sylitg 
bles of equal length can, of themselves, 
impress no character of cadence. Whe 
out the variety preduced by some other 
acenient than quantity, whence eould 
arise the rhythm of a drawling succes- 


sion of mouunechronuus sy lables, — 
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termed spondees or pyrrhics? The most 
exact pronunciation, indeed, of longs 
and shorts, in any possible order, would, 
otherwise, be acthing but mere nerveless 
and exanimate syllabification, 
Cicero observes, “ Numerus in conti- 
nuatione wullus est; distinctio, et w@qui- 
hum et s#pe variorum jntervallorum per- 
cussin, Nuimerum conficit.” It is by the 
alternation of emphasis and remission, 
that inte: vals and proportions of time are 
duly discriminated and audibly indicated, 
The prominent variation of syllabic force 
and feebleness must have been generally 
known before tones could be analyzed, or 
quantities were clearly ascertained, and 
must have been instinctively and irresist- 
ibly felt, asthe vital principle both of 
speech and song. It is not conceivable 
that an accident of speech, which con- 
stitutes almost the sole regulating prin- 
ciple of modern versification, could have 
been overlooked, or should not have been 
deemed a consideration of the highest 
importance, in the composition and reci- 
tation of ancient poctry. Its existence 
needs not to be proved by authorities, 
since it is founded in the very nature of 
things, iu the action and powers of the 
organs of speech. Without an inter- 
vening pause, it is physically impossible 
to pronounce two consecutive syllables, 
whether long or short, with the same 
strong syllabic emphasis; there must be 
a re-action of the primary argan of syl- 
Jabic impulse, either during a pause, or 
on a remiss note or two, for speech is 
effected, not by continuous, but reiterated 
action: and, in the utterance of even two 
consecutive weak syllables, it will be 
found, that there is not the same degree 
of weakness; hence the alternate or pe- 
riodical nature of emphasis and remission, 
which we conceive to be the essence and 
governing principle of rhythm, and be- 
lieve to have been visibly indicated by 
the action of thesis and arsis. It is upon 
this principle, that every English word of 
two syllables, has necessarily an emphatic 
impulse upon one of them. The longer 
words may have two or three impulses, 
their syllabic position being generally 
determined by the seat of the primary 
or pre eminent emphasis, In this man- 
ner are English and other modern lan- 
guages enunciated. Thus.also are Greek 
and Latin now pronounced, And in a 
similar manver must they always bave 
heen pronounced, untess, indeed, the 
Greeks and Romans had their organs of 
speech differently constructed, or differ- 
ently gifted, from those of modern times. 
We entertain not even the smallest doubt, 


f 
Mr. Grant on ancient and modern Prosody, 


ra asomple, that the pronuncias a 
ar at least as concerns emphasix 
ditrochee, comprobavit, a = 
close, with which, we are told, by Cicen 
and Quintilian, that the Asiatics 
wonderfully delighted, was precielys 
milar to that of our word approbation, 
a cadence, perhaps, equally agreeable 1, 
modern ears; that, in point of emphasis, 
(the present part of the question dee, 
not regard quantity,) it consisted, like 
the latter, of a weak anda strong moder, 


trochee; or, to speak more correctly, thar, § 


as, in the English word, the inferior ep. 
phasis was laid on the first syllable com, 
and the stronger on a, the penoltimate. 
In regard both to emphasis and quanity 
it is certain, that each word furnishes ; 
fine flowing cadence. True then i 
doubtless is, in one respect at least, al- 
though often questioned, that 

metro potentior. ‘There is nothing in the 
nature of things, to determine whether 
the two syllables of a dissyllable shall be 
both long, both short, or one of each 
kind. Far otherwise with respect to 
emphasis. And hence it probably is, 
that in the composition of verse, to the 
almost utter neglect of passive quantity, 
rhythm, or the unavoidable pulsation of 
alternate emphasis and remission, sil 
survives, and may be said to reign su 
preme lord of the ascendant. We again 
repeat it, is it rational to suppose tha 
such a connate principle in homan u- 
terance could have been overlooked by 
the ancients? Presuming that it couli 
not be overlooked, we would ask, in 
what terms have they characterised its 


effects on speech, if these are not to be 


regarded as the essence of the ancient 
rhythm ? : 
The conclusion of these observations 
will appear in your next. 
Crouch End, 
a , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magan. 
STR, 
QNOMPLAINTS against the thought- 
lessness and dissipation of 
have been for many years $0 con 
mon, that an opinion has become _? 
a ged 


J. Grant. 


neral, to bean x ag e 
endence throw the glories 
eee around a man, is necessary 
to be an idler, a sloven, and a dresker 
with all their disgusting ¢f sas 
thus often happens, that to write o. 
is to get a bad naine, except some Z 
tuitous accident, such as being # 4 
head of a Scottish cian, or meets, 
godfather for your first-born, like 
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kecp you no longer in suspence, 

Moe take the liberty to relate a case in 
“t which, while it interests the feel- 
"will, it is hoped, induce the bene- 
nt among your readers to do some- 


thing more ey! m8 


I 
‘ 


Mr, Charles Tarner, the author of a 
entitled “ The Orphan,” which 
Eo isen noticed in the columns of your 
Magazine, by Mr. Capei Lofft, and of 
other interesting pieces, Is the orphan 
son of the late Brigadier-general Turner, 
who died of excessive fatigue while 
serving his country at Visapoor, in In- 
dia. In consequence of the solemn 
consignment of a dying parent, he was 
cared for, adopted, sent to England, and 
educated in the most liberal manner by 
Dr. Dupré, at Berkhamsiead school, at 
the charge of Mr, Francis Pemberton, 
governor of Visapoor at the time of his 
father’s death, He was apprenticed to 
a surgeon, after his protector died, by his 
executors; and, obtaining his certificate 
to practise by the usual’routine, was to 
have been sent as assistant-surgeon on 
the Bombay station; but ‘‘ omnia vincit 
emor,”—hackneyed as the quotation is, it 
isno less applicable. He married a wo- 
man at the very outset of life, without 
the consent of his friends, who all there- 
upon “ forsook him and fled;” ‘and he 
was left an insulated being—the future 
coloured: indelibly with affliction, and 
the present only enlivened by the com- 
pany of his wife and child. 

This was a sad business altogether, and 
toa mind lifted up and enlightened by 
a classical education was hard to en- 
dure. [fo reconciliate his friends was 
impossible, and this was not the worst, 
The prejudices that had their source in 
one bosom spread like the shades of a 
November evening over the horizon 
that circled his acquaintance, amongst 
whom were included-the friends of his 
late father, He retired into the suburbs 
of this great town, until want and misery 
drove him, in the first instance, to so- 
licit eleemosynary aid. He next en- 
deavoured to get a situation under go- 


‘eroment, then to open a school, both 
of which failed: the first, because he 


dnot interest enough ; and the second, 
use his customers, as is tou often 
© case in little schools near town, 
hever offered to pay him for his trouble. 
'i8 true, that he had previously opened 
& shop in his own profession; but, both 
nature and habit being then un- 
Med to deal with the crafty and de- 
ing, advantage was taken of him, his 
Concern soon shut up, and himself come 
Moxtury Mas, No. 269, 
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pelled to try the above-mentioned ex~ 
pedients, . 

In this obscurity, graduating down 
One pitch of distress after another; he 
was urged as a dernier resort to také up 
his pen. He had many who had once 
been his friends, and wrote a short 
called “The Affictionate Widow,” a 
picce no doubt in the hands of many of 
your readers: it was pretty and inter. 
esting, and people bought it. He afters 
wards wrote another poem, entitled, 
“ The Orphan, descriptive in some Meas 
sure of his own Situation, and speaking 
of some People better than they de- 
serve.” What Mr. Loft has said of 


the latter poem, no doubt it fully de 


serves; after which it seems as if every 
project and effort failed. Jt is nut more 
than two years since his Orphan was 
put into my hands; some months after 
which, chance, or Providence, iritro. 
duced me to the author, who was sunk 
into a state of perfect misery, into an 
apathy that cares not what occurs in life, 
The flu:tering particles of the existences 
of himself and family, had been with 
great difficulty kept together for many 
months by what remained arising from 
the sale of his poem ; and by the little he 
had been able to obtain by practising in 
his profession, with more success than 
wd during which, also, he had suf. 
fered severely by disease, bereft even 
of the grand necessary that gives softwess 
to repose, which had gone to satisfy the 
rapacity of wretches 

Cursed with hearts unknowing how to feel. 


He wrote now from habit, and s0- 
licited purchasers for his books, because 
he had no other way to get bread; until 
‘one and all of ‘his friends growing tired, 
they branded him with the name of 
author, which of course implied idienéss; 
and he, tike all other poor fellows 
bearing that Cainish appellation, was 
struggling against an overwhelming 


wretchedness, that, while hardening bis 


heart, excited in mine a compassion I 
had never felt before. My throat grew 
husky, after our first interview—every 
moment when I reflected on the poor 
scholar, and the ruined gentleman, who, 
possessed of all the gifts education tould 
bestow, and the apprehensiveness of re- 
fined life, driven amid the haunts of 
suburbian depravity, and infinitely more 
‘poor and wretched than they poorest 
mechanic or labourer, who had» wéver 
seen better days—and I resolved to en- 
deavour to rescue him, I first wrote to 
thuse he had been in habits of calling 

SH friends, 
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friends, but without success; was dis- 
couraged, and knew not how to ares ° 
But there was one gentleman, w hu- 
manity has been felt, even at the uttermost 
rts of the earth, encouraged me, and 
persevered, until by dint of begging, 
borrowing, and my own credit, a shop 
was taken for him in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of London, and stocked 
with drugs. Some of his former friends 
now to smile, stipulating only that 
he should never poetize again; which 
also they laid strong injunctions upon 
me to suppress; and he soon shook off 
the rust of apathy and began to look 
cheerily. Much has been done, but 
miuch remains to do. There are debts 
against his concern, which is in a very 
flourishing way, promising fairly to main- 
tain his family, frugally, in a few weeks: 
these debts we are endeavouring to 
discharge by raising a public subscrip- 
tion; and, if, while the eyes of him who 
can spare a mite to assist the laudable 
efforts of industry, run over this, com- 
passion shall haply touch his heart, the 
writer of it will be most grateful to re- 
ceive the gift at your hands, and apply 
it to complete the little fabrick of future 
comfort, which he has been endeavour- 
ing to raise to shelter one from the storms 
of life, who, by choice, would have been 
avy thing else but an author. 
Tuomas Ropinson. 
79, Moffatt Terrace, City Road; 
April 18, 1815. 
CT 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
LOVER of Bees, page 211 of your 
last Number but one, captivated 
my attention by his three first: para- 
graphs, which exhibit much benevolence ; 
a wish to promote the comforts of the 
fair sex—-the advantage of the poor— 
and his own disinterestedness. But when 
I passed into the fourth, I was disa 
inted, and thought of “ the mountain 
in labour to bring forth a mouse.” 

This paragraph recommends a way of 
increasing the quantity of wax, for the 
convenience of the fair sex, as it should 
seem by the second paragraph, without 
having any regard to the honey with 
which it is accompanied : and the modest 
Lover of Bees does not positively, like a 
practical apiarian, assert or declare, 
that the mode he recommends will cer- 
tainly dauble the quantity of wax; but 
ouly says, I conceive it will, And the 
experimental manager of bees will, 
without hesitation, pronounce it to be a 
false conception. And, if it did produce 
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double, what encoura 
poe his plan, The quant ly 
y & good common hive js 
powversnaina about two shillings. 
pronounce, from an experience 
my thirty years, and ad r 
ion, that no such hive, on 
will produce as much, especially ft 
noyed by fumigation before the bes 
produce brood and store up honey, Iy 
the extraordinary year 1800, fifteen ¢o. 
lonies produced for me about five hua, 
dred pounds of honey.combs, value ig 
honey about twenty pounds, and ip 
clean wax only the value of one 
sterling. Indeed, I have long ago no. 
ticed, that the wax obtained is neve 
worth more than a twentieth part of the 
honey. -And shall I labour for suchs 
trifling object ulone, and lose sight of 
the honey, which is so much more valu 
able? In such a case, the ladies would 
smile, though I pretend to promote ther 
convenience, 

But the fanciful writer before ws 
directs—“ As soon as a new swarm hare 
filled their habitation with combs, before 
they begin to store them with honey, or 
have bred many of their young, "= This 
Sir, is enough to show that this Lover of 
Bees, knows but little about them. Had 
he been amongst the many hundreds of 
gentlemen and ladies, and many of thea 
of high rank, to whom I have exhibited 
bees in every state, he would have learnt, 
that the swarm never fills the hive with 
combs befere they begin .to fill them 
with honey and brood, and that generally 
the cells are stored with honey, and have 
eggs and brood in them, before the ells 
are carried to the greatest length, or 
finished ; and I have often found both ia 
the cells, and also much pollen withia 
twenty-four hours, after hiving the 
swarm; and, within twenty-four 
thousands of young bees are often 
to have been perfected, and able t 
work ; and all this when the hyve 1s not 
half full of combs, -It is therefore 1m 
persible, in the nature of things, thats 

iveful of wax can be taken before the 
combs are stored with either honey # 
brood; and equally certain that the 
of Bees is a novice, who may raise *! 
hopes of the ladies to be disappointed 
the end, though he may be willing 
amuse and to please them. But span pe 
not here rest, but eed to tbe end 
the sentence which directs, “ fumg® 
the bees, and cut away all their _ 
Structure, with the exception 
cells, if indeed there are any, the 
inaggots aud food; return the 
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-«e before they have time to recover 
a their sien, and they will imme- 
diately renew their efforts to repair their 
jogs.” We are not here told how or 
with what we must fumigate; whether 
with the smoke of weed, or rags, or 
Key's mully-puff, or sulphur ; with all of 
which, when a novice, I injured many 
thousands of bees in ignorance, (as will 
all the followers of this Lover of Bees,) 
until I adopted the plan of drumming 
the hives, recommended by the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Wildman, and I believe 
Mr. Keys, which is less dangerous, by 
far, to the bees. The mode of doing it 
may be seen in one of your former vo- 
lumes, and in Isuac’s General Apiarian, 
to be had of Cadell and Davis, so that I 
cannot here have the patience to repeat 
it, But I must protest against every 
method of seeking wax without the ho- 
ney, as not worth the Jabour; nay, it is 
injurious to the bees and the interest of 
thecommunity. All the honey and the 
wax which a swarm can spare, without 
destroying the bees, may be obtained 
without fumigation or drumming, with 
safety to the bees and the operator, 
according to the plan recommended in 
the Cottager’s Manual on Bees, to be 
had as above, 

The paper of the Lover of Bees has 
been doubtless of use. It has excited, 
perhaps, the attention of many to a neg- 
ected subject, and drawn forth the 
above, which, though short, will perhaps 
keep low the expectation of others, and 
thereby prevent great disappointment. 
I shall not, I hope, be thought to wish to 
disconrage attention to bees; I wish to 
excite more attention tothem. I know 
that in some seasons, had we a sufficient 
number of bees to collect the sweets of 
the country, we should -find the largest 
quantity ever collected more than tre- 
bled. But I must not conceal that, in 
bad seasons, and thesé too often occur, 
we lose many stocks of bees because 
they cannut find sustenance, 


ton, April 14,1815.  J.Tsaac. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 


REVIOUSLY to the accession of 

the House of Sruart, it was the 
Practice of the kings of England, before 
they made war on any foreigtt power, to 
lay the subject-matter of dispute before 
their parhament, and to obtain its 
Judgment on the points at issue before 
they committed the country in the ha- 
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zards and expences of a contest. TheTu- 
dors first began to disregard the opinions 
of parliaments; but their successors 
have exercised the right of declaring war 
&s a constitutional branch of the p 
tive, and not always, as the hi 
of the three last centuries too fatale 
ly proves, with a sound discretion. 
It was James tue Frest who presumed 
to tell the parliament that “such deep mate 
ters of state were above their reach and cae 
pacity,” yet it is important to know om 
what ground he made such declara- 
tion, and I solicit information on the 
subject from some of your legal read. 
ers. According to the Ralls of Par. 
liament, Epwarp tus Tuirp formally 
advised with his parliament no less than 
seventeen times on questions of Peace 
and war; his grandson, Ricuarp tug 
SECOND, siz times ; Henay tus Fovarse 
four times; Henry tue Firra, three 
times; Henry THE Sixtn, five times; 
and Epwarp tHe Fourtn, twice: 
cedents which ought, one would think, to 
be referred to as undoubted authorities, 
PutLo-VERITATIS, 
April 20, 1815. 


eel 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 

SIR, 

AVING heard that “a particular 

Account of Lithography, or Stones 
Engraving,” drawn up by Mons. Marcell 
de Serres, is tv be found in the Annales 
de Chemie, vol, Ixvii. I shall be much 
obliged to any of your correspondents 
who may have access to that work, to 
afford me, through the medium of your 
Magazine, an account of the mode of 
prosecuting that art; in particular the 
manner of preparing the liquid used in 
the process, on the proper management 
af which depends, I understand, the fore 
tunate result of the engraving. 
AN AMATEUR, 

Exeter; May 13, 1814. 


—_ a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magasine, 
SIR, 
N the gardens at Hampton Court, 
there is a labyrinth or maze which 
has long amused and puzzled its numee 
rous summer visitors; and Lam told such 
horticultural devices are common in 
Holland, where there is a famous one at 
the Hague. Some account of them, 
with cuts of their plans, could not fail to 
interest many of your readers, as well ag 
May 1, 1845. Aw orp Fasend, 
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EULOGY on M. PARMENTIER; by 
m. cuvien, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Imperial Institute of France. 

HE sciences have attained a point 

at which they astonish, not so much 

by the great efforts which they suppose, 
and by the striking truths which they 
reveal, as by the immense advantages 
which their applications daily procure 
to society. There is not a science at 
present known, in which the rp 
of a single proposition might not enrich 
a whole people, or change the face of 
empires; and, so far from our having any 
reason to fear the diminution of this in- 
fluence, it cannot but increase; for it is 
easy to prove that it takegts rise in the 
very nature of things. 

Hunger and cold are the two great 
eneinies of our species, and it is to resist 
them that all our arts are, more or less, 
immediately applied. Now it is only 
by the combination or disengagement 
of two or three elementary substances, 
that these objects can be attained. To 
support animal life, it is only requisite 
to replace in our bodies the particles of 
carbon and hydrogen, which respiration 
and transpiration take from us: to warm 
us, is only to retard the dissipation of 
the caloric with which respiration sup- 
plies us. The inhabitants of the palace, 
and of the cottage are alike employed 
in these functions: the brown bread of 
the beggar, the ricl»dainties of the epi- 
cure, the purple of princes, and the 
coarse clothing of the poor, are produced 
from the sciences. In consequence, 
architecture and the liberal arts, agricul- 
ture and manufactures, navigation, com- 
merce, most wars even, and that im- 
mense development of courage and 
genius, that grand apparatus of effects 
and of knowledge, which they require, 
have for their final object only two sim. 
ple operations of chemistry. Thus, the 
slightest new truth, thrown on the laws 
of natare in these two operations, may 
reduce the expences of states and indi- 
viduals, change military tactics, and the 
routes of commerce, transfer power from 
one nation to another, and end by al- 
tering the fundamental relations of all 
classes of society. 

In fact, this carbon and this hydrogen, 
which we consume incessanily in our 
fires, our clothing and our meals, are 
incessantly re-produced by a new con- 
summation, by means of vegetation;which 
renews them in the atmosphere aad ig 
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the waters; but the quantity of | 
tion is itself fixed by the extent the 
soil, by the species of vegetables which 
are thereon cultivated, and by the Doe 
portion of wood, pastures, corp. 
and cattle: in vain, therefore, Would the 
most paternal government seek to ip, 
crease the population in its territ 
beyond certain limits: all its cares 
would be fruitless, if science did not 
come to its aid. But let an expe;j. 
mental philosopher contrive a forui of 
chimney, which economises some 

of the combustibles, and he adds, in 4 
manner, to the extent of our forests of 
wood; let a botanist make us acquainted 
with a plant capable of giving more nu 
tritive substance in the same space, and 
he increases the extent of our arable 
lands. From that moment there will be 
reom in that country for a 
number of active inhabitants. 

ANTONY AUGUSTINE PaRMENtiER 
was born at Montdidier, in 1737, of a 
citizen family, long established in that 
city, and various members of which had 
filled the highest municipal offices, 

The premature death ‘of his father, 
and the smallness of the fortune which 
he left to a widow and three children, 
of tender years, confined M. Parmen 
tier’s early education to a slight know. 
ledge of Latin, which his mother, a 
woman of spirit and education far abore 
the common, gave him herself. — 

An honest ecclesiastic took on himself 
the charge of developing these first 
germs, under the impression that the 
young man would become a valuable 
son of the church; but the necessity of 
supporting his family soon constral 
him to chuse a business, which presented 
him with more prompt resources: he was, 
therefure, forced to suspend the stud 
the languages, to which his laborious 
life did not permit him afterwards ta 
return, and which accounts in some 
measure for his works, although highly 
useful, not being marked with that pre 
cision and arrangement, which study 
practice can alone confer. 

In 1755 he entered upon his 4 ot 
ticeship with an apothecary, of Bloat 
didier, and next year came to pha 
pursue the same business, with 8 Fe 
tion, who was settled there. Having 
shewn iutelligence and habits 0! 4? 
cation, be obtained, in 1757, the em 
ployment of apothecary in the hoipites 
of the army of Hanover, om 
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Bayer, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Institute, then presided 
over this branch of the service. He was 
got less commendable for the elevation 
of his character, than for his talents; and, 
having remarked the regular conduct of 
young Parmentier, he made him ac- 
yainted with M. de Chamousset, in- 
tendant-general of the hospitals. 

It was from the conversation of these 
two excellent men, that M, Parmentier 
derived the ideas and sentiments which 
have since given such celebrity to his 
name. He learned from them two truths, 
equally despised by those whose duty it 
is to feel them; namely, the extent and 
variety of miseries which might be pre- 
vented, if the welfare of individuals were 
more studied; and the number and 
power of the resources which nature 
would present against so many scourges, 
if she was properly questioned and stu- 
died on the subject. 

Chemical science, which originated in 
Germany, was then but little followed 
in France, where few applications were 
made of it. The numerous petty sove- 
reigns of Germany had taken great pains 
to improve their states; and the chemist, 
the agriculturist, or the friend of the 
useful arts, was by turns encouraged by 
them. 

M. Parmentier, stimulated by his 
virtuous superiors, profited with ardour 
of the above sources of instruction, 
When his duties fixed him in any town, 
he visited the manufactories least known 
in France, and requested permission to 
work in the laboratories of the most 
eminent chemists. While in the coun- 
try, he observed the practice of the 
German farmers, and even noted down 
such objects of interest as struck him, 
when following the army. As it hap- 
pened, no opportunity was wanting of 
his viewing all these various objects 
closely; for he was five times made pri- 


soner, and conveyed to places which be. 


never would have otherwise visited; 
hence he learned, from his own expe- 
nence, to what length the horrors of 
famine were sometimes carried, a course 
of instruction, necessary perhaps to 
kindle in him that beautiful fire of hu- 
manity with which he was inflamed 
uring the rest of his long life. 

twas prudent, however, that, before 
Making public the useful knowledge 
which he had acquired, or seeking to 
ameliorate the lot of nations, he should 
reuder his own means of existence a lite 
¢ less precarious, 


He rcturned therefore at the peace of 
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1763 to the capital, and resumed, in a 
more scientific order, the studies con- 
nected with his art. The lectures of 
Nollet, Rouelle, Antoine, and of Ber- 
nard de Jussieu, extended his ideas, and 
assisted him in giving them hetter me- 
thod. He acquired in fact a varied and 
solid intimacy with all the physical 
sciences, and the place of inferior a 
thecary being vacant in the [nvalids in 
1766, he obtained it after a severe 
Struggle. 

His means of existence were thus se- 
cured to him, and fortune smiled u 
him. The administrators of the esta- 
blishment, observing that his conduct 
fully justified his recommendations, ad- 
vised the king in 1772 to make him chief 
apothecary—a recompence which an uns 
expected incident rendered more com- 
plete than he had even wished or ex- 
pected. 

The pharmacy of the Invalids had 
been managed since the origin of the 
establishment by the sisters of La Charité; 
These good ladies, who had cherished 
young Parmentier so long as he was ia a 
manner their servant, were highly offend. 
ed when he was placed on a level with 
them, They teazed the king so effectu- 
ally, and set so many engines at work, 
that his majesty was obliged to give 
way; and after two years controversy 
the singular arrangement was made of 
allowing M, Parmentier to retain all the 
emoluments of his office, without discharg- 
ing any of its duties, 

This was giving hi up entirely to his 
researches upon subjects of general ut- 
lity, and from that moment they were 
uninterrupted, 

The first opportunity of publishing any 
results was afforded him in 1771 by the 
Academy of Besancon, The scarcity of 
1769 had directed the attention of states. 
men and of philosophers to those vege- 
tables which could best supply the place 
of the ordinary plants; and the academy 
made this subject a prize question, which 
Parmentier satisfactorily resolved. Ila 
endeavoured to prove in his dissertation, 
that the most useful nutritive substance 
in vegetables is starch; and shewed how 
it might be extracted from the roots and 
seeds of several indigenous plants, and 
cleared of the acrid and poisonous prin. 
ciples which accompany it in some ve- 
getables. He also pointed out the mix. 
tures best calculated to make palatable 
bread of this starch; or at least a kind 
of biscuit, adapted for soups. ' 

Without doubt, great advantages mig!.t 
be derived from the processes which he 

suggests, 
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suggests; but, as most of these plants are 
wild and rare, and would cost more than 
the dearest corn, an absolute famine 
could alone justify their use. Parmen- 
tier was aware, that it was much more 
efficacious to regulate cultivation and 
domestic economy, so as to render a 
famine impossible; and with this view he 
took great pains to recommend the cul- 
tivation of the potatoe, and combated 
with perseverance the prejudices which 
opposed the propagation of that bene- 
ficent root. 

Most botanists, and even Parmentier 
himself, have written, after Gaspard Bau- 
hin, that the potatoe came to us fram 
Virginia, about the end of the sixteenth 
century ;“and that to the celebrated, but 
unfortunate, SirWalter Raleigh, we were 
indebted fur its introduction jnto Europe. 
I think it is much more likely that it was 
brought from Peru, by the Spaniards. 
Raleigh did not visit Virginia until 1586, 
and we may conclude from the testimony 
of Clusius, that so early as 41587, the 

tatoe was common in several parts of 

taly, where it was given to cattle; which 
pre-supposes a few years’ previous cul- 
ture. This vegetable was besides indi- 
cated about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by the first Spanish writers, as 
cultivated in the vicinity of Quito, where 
at was called Papas, and where it was 
cooked into various dishes. Finally, 
what seems to complete all desirable 
proofs, Bannister and Playten, who made 
extensive sour nigrs the indigenous 
plants of Virginia, do not enumerate the 
potatoe; and Bannister even says ex. 
pressly, that he searched for it twelve 
years in vain, whereas Dombey found it, 
m the wild state, in all the Cordilleras, 
where the Indians still apply it to the 
same purposes as when it was first known 
to Europeans, 

The mistake may have arisen from 
Virginia producing several other plants, 
with tuberous roots, which inaccurate 
descriptions may have confounded with 
the potatoe. Bauhin, in fact, mistook 
the plant called openawk by Thomas 
Harriot, for the potatoe. ‘There are 
also in Virginia common patatas; but 
the anonymous author of the History of 
that country positively says, that they 
have nothing in common with the po. 
tatoe of Ireland and England, which is 
the potatoe of Europe. 

Be this as it may, this admirable vege- 
table was received in various ways by 
the people of Europe; it appears that 
the Irish first took advantage of it, for 
we Gud that potatees, soon after their 
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being known in E ma 
eing known in Europe, took 
of Irish potatoes; in Francs th len 
at first proscribed. Bauhin relates 

in his time their use was prohibited ix 
Burgundy, because it was imagined thar 
they would generate leprosy, 

It will scarcely be believed that @ ve 
getable so wholesome, so productive, s9 
easily cooked, and so capable of bei 
kept in almost all seasons, should have 
required almost two centuries ere it 
overcame puerile prejudices, 

Of this, however, we have been wit. 
nesses in France. The English had 


brought the potatoe into Flanders dw | 


ring the wars against Louis XIV. Tt was 
cultivated afterwards, but very rarely, in 
some parts of France; Switzerland gave 
it a better reception, and latterly it was 
much cultivated in several French pres 
vinces, in consequence of the repeated 
dearths. which were experienced during 
the last years of the reign of Louis XV, 
Turgot in particular introduced it widely 
in the Limousin and Angumois departe 
ments, of which he was Intendant, and it 
was hoped that the whole kingdom would 
speedily enjoy this new article of subsis. 
tence, when some old physicians revived 
the clamours of the sixteenth century, 
The leprosy was no longer dreaded 
from the effects of eating potatoes, than 
it was discovered that they produced 
fevers! Repeated bad crops of corn in 
the south, and the consequent scarcity, 
had produced some epidemic diseases, 
which were directly attributed to the po- 
tatoes. The comptroller-general was 
even obliged in 1771 to invite a procla 
mation from the Faculty of Medicine to 
calm men’s minds. 
Parmentier, who had become &ac- 
quainted with the potatoe in the prisons 
of Germany, where he frequently bad no 
other food, seconded the views of the 
ministry by a chemical examination of 
this root, in which he demonstrated that 
none of its principles were hurtful. He 
did more, in order to give the people a 
taste for it, he cultivated fields of it by 
the readeside, placing watchmen ove 
them by the day only; thinking 
fortunate when the people were om 
to steal a few potatoes during the ® 
He could have wished that the king, % 
is related of the Emperor of © - 
should have planted the first root 10 
field; but his majesty did almost as 
for he wore on a full court-day a 
of the flowers of the plant on his dels 
and nothing more was requisite (0108 
several great landed proprietors '0 
the 7O00t, Ba 
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the enemies of the unfortunate 
although defeated ia their at. 
tempt to prove it deleterious to the hu- 
man race, would not confess themselves 
conquered; for they next pretended that 
it rendered the ground sterile. There 
was no likelihood that an article which 
fed more cattle, and consequently mul- 
tiplied manure, could ever wear out the 
soil ; it was nevertheless necessary to an- 
swer this objection, and to consider the 
oe in an agricultural point of view, 
armentier therefore republished, under 
various fortns, every thing connected 
with its cultivation and uses, even for the 
fertilization of land; he continued to 
speak of it in popular and scientific 
works, in journals, dictionaries, and lite- 
rary works of all kinds. During forty 
years, in short, he lost no opportunity of 
recommending it; every bad harvest was 
a kind of auxiliary of which he studiously 
profited to call the attention of tHe pub- 
lic to his favourite plant. 

It was thus that the name of this vege- 
table and his own became almost insepa- 
rable in the minds of philanthropists; 
the lower classes also had united them 
together, but not always with gratitude. 
At a certain era of the revolution, Par- 
meatier was proposed for some munici- 
pal office. One of the voters furiously 
opposed him, ** He will make us eat no- 
thing but potatoes,” said he, “for "twas 
be who invented them.” 

But Parmentier was above soliciting 
the suffrages of the mob: he knew well 
that it was his duty to serve them; but 
he knew also, that so long as their edu- 
eation was limited, it was not his duty 
© consult them. Besides, he had no 
doubt, that, in the long run, the benefit 
would be duly appreciated ; and, in fact, 
twas one of the greatest comforts of his 
eld age, to witness the complete success 
of his perseverance. ‘The potatoe,” 


he exclaimed, in one of his last_publicas. 


tions, “has no longer any but friends, 
even in those districts from which the 
spirit of priestcraft and contradiction 
ee determined to banish it for 
Notwithstanding all this, Parmentier 
wes not one of those narrow-minded 
Heings who are exclusively wedded to one 
ea; and the advantages which he had 
‘ered to arise from the use of the 
potatoe, did not make him neglect other 


7 les. 

_ waite, which next to the potatoe fur- 

. the most economical food, is also 

jaPresent from the new world, although 
many places it is still obstinately 

i 





called Turkey corn, It was the chief 
food of the Americans whea the Spa- 
niards landed amongst them, and was 
brought into Europe long before the 
potatoe, for it was described by Fuchs 
so farback as 1543. It was spread over 
Europe much more rapidly also; and, as 
it gave to Italy and our southern pro- 
vinces, a new and abundant branch of 
nutriment, it contributed in a singular 
manner to encrease the population, 

The Chesnut, which is said to have 
nourished our ancestors, even before 
they were acquainted with corn, is alse 
a very useful prifuct in several French 
provinces, particularly towards the centre 
of the kingdom. M. Daine, intendant 
of Limoges, requested M. Parmentier to 
examine if it could not be converted 
into wholesome bread, which would 
keep well: his experiments were not 
successful, but they gave rise to a com- 
plete treatise on the chesnut, and on 
the various preparations which may be 
made from it. 

Wheat itself was the subject of long 
researches on the part of M. Parmentier, 
and perhaps he did not render less sere 
vice by publishing bis processes for 
baking, than by propagating the potatoe. 
Chemical analysis having taught him 
that the bran contains no principle ca- 
pable of nourishing mankind, he was 
led to conclude, that to exclude it from 
bread was to effect a saving; he proved, 
by experiments, that, by grinding and 
sifting the flour in such a way as to keep 
out all the husks, a”tmuch whiter, more 
savoury, and more nutritive bread was 
obtained. Previous tothese discoveries, 
this mode of grinding and sifting flour 
was prohibited under heavy penalties, 
as being wasteful. ' 

Parmentier studied with scrupulous 
attention every thing connected with 
bread; and, as books, he knew, were of 
little use to millers and bakers, who gee 
nerally read but little, he prevailed on 
the government to establish a public’ 
baking school, the pupils of which should 


propagate the best system in the prow’ 
vinces. He travelled himself with M, 


Cadet de Vaux, into Brittany and Lan. 
guedoc, to propagate his doctrines, 

He succeeded in dismissing the bran, 
which was mixed with the bread of the 
army and navy; and, by thus procuring 
a more wholesome and more agreeab 
food, he put an end to the multiplicity 
of abuses, of which this mixture was the 
source. 

In short, it has been calculated, that, 
from the progress made in France in the 
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arts of grinding and baking, the quan- 
tity of flour now necessary for an indi- 
vidual may be reduced one-third. As 
it is to Parmentier that we are indebted 
for these new processes, this calculation 
establishes his fame better than a thou- 
sand Elogés. 

Full of a species of enthusiasm for the 
arts, which he valued only in proportion 
so their utility, Parmentier wished to 

lace upon this basis alone all his regu- 

tions for the welfare of those who prac- 
tise them; he pitied, in a particular 
manner, the condition of the baker, 
whose trade is so laborious, whose in- 
dustry is subjected to such vexatious 
regulations, and who generally becomes 
the first object of the fury of the mob in 
times of scarcity. ‘The goodness of his 
heart made him forget that this was pre. 
cisely the lot of one of the ranks of a 
large community, and that the trades 
necessary to the bare support of life are 
so easily acquired, and need so small a 
capital, that those who follow them do 
not deserve great profits. There would 
be no civil society at all, if the labourer 
insisted upon being paid as high as the 
physician, or if the baker should demand 
the income of an astronomer. Besides, 
it is by no means fair to say, that trades 
men are not well enough paid in the 
present state of society ; for there are a 
great many more of this class who ac- 
quire princely fortunes, than of authors 
or learned men. 

Ardent as was Parmentier for the 
public utility, it may be supposed that 
he took an active part in the efforts oc- 
casioned by the last war to supply the 
place of colonial produce: it was he, 
wh short, who broaght the syrup of 
raisins to perfection; that preparation, 
which doubtless cannot be assimilated to 
sugar, but which, nevertheless, greatly 
reduced its consumption, gave a new 
value to our vineyards, and a new species 
of luxury to the poor. 

These labuurs, purely agricultural or 
economical, did not detach Parmentier 
entirely from those connected more close. 
ly with his profession: be had published, 
io 1774, a translation, with notes, of the 
Physical Recreations of Mopet, a work 
in which pharmaceutical preparations 
are more particularly the object; and 
in 1775, he published an edition of the 
Hydraulic Chemistry of Lagaraye, which 
merely a collection of receipts for ob- 
taining the principles of medicinal sub- 
stances without injuring them by too 
much heat. Peshaps he would not have 
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inate (June 1, 
remained an indifferent spectator of 
great revolution made in Chemi the 
this time, if the intrigues to whi 
have alluded, had aint deprived bag 
his laboratory at the Tovalids; and 
we may venture to say that the chemi-g 
examination of milk and of blood, ig 
which he was assisted by M. Deyeus, is 
a model of the application of chemistry 
to the productions of organized bodies 
and their modifications, 

In the first of these works the authors 
compare with the milk of women that of 
the domestic animals ;- and in the second 
they examine the alterations produced in 
the blood by inflammatory and putrid 
diseases, and by scurvy ; alterations fre. 
quently very imperceptible, and far from 
accounting for the disorders which. they 
occasion, or which they at least accom 
pany. 

We have seen how Parmentier’s pro. 
gréss was checked, in some measure, by 
his removal from the Invalids,’ but he 
was not forgotten by government; for, 
when, in 1788, a board of physicians and 
surgeons was organized for the army, it 
was wished to place Parmentier there as 
chief-apothecary; but Bayen was still 
alive, and Parmentier refused to sit above 
his master. He was, therefore, appoint: 
ed assistant to Bayen. This institution, 
like many others, was suppressed by 
those revolutionists who wished to see no 
subordination even in medicine: but ne- 
cessity soon dictated its restoration ander 
the name of the Council of Health for the 
Armies; and Parmentier, whom the reiga 
of terror had driven from Paris, was re- 
called to become one of its members. 

Ile exhibited, in this career, the same 
zeal as in every other, and the hospitals 
of the army were under incalculable 
obligations to him. He neglected neither 
copious instructions to his inferiors, nor 
urgent solicitations to his saperiors 10 
office, to promote his benevolent views, 
and we saw him, latterly, bitterly com- 
plaining of the neglect with which the 
victims of war were treated by the mi 
nisters of Bonaparte, while he *# 
himself absent at the head of bis #& 
mies. “he 
We owe much to the care which sho 
took in instructing the young med" 
were intrusted to his superinten 
and to the friendly manner in ¥ 
received, encouraged, ‘and ie 
them. His protection was exten’ 


them, however far they were 
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for his life in distant and inhospi- 
table climates, to the instructions and 
glicitude of Parmentier. 

But bis activity was not confined to 
the duties of his place, and every thing 
ghich was useful called him into action. 
At the period of the establishment of 
Gre-engines, he assured the public of 
the perfect salubrity of the waters of the 
Seine, which has been called in question 
wbsequently. He took an active part in 
recommending ceconomical soups; he 
contributed greatly to the propagation of 
vaccination; it was chiefly he who pro- 
duced, in the hospitals of Paris, that re- 

larity which now prevails in the a 
Siew’ department; he superintended 
the great bakehouse of Scipio,where all the 
bread for the hospitals is baked; the 
Hospice des Menages was also under his 
particular superintendance, and he paid 
the most scrupulous attention to every 
thing that could better the condition of 
800 old persons of both sexes who 
fil it. 

In a word, wherever much labour 
was wanted for no remuneration, and 
wherever good was to be done, Parmen- 
tier was the first to aid; and his time, 
bis pen, and even his purse, were im- 
mediately at the service of the insti- 
tution, 

This long and constant habit of watch. 
ing over the welfare of mankind, actually 
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impressed upon his exterior the cl 

ter of Benevolence personified, A 
and erect figure, a look at once no 
and placid, with locks as white as sndw, 
made this respectable old man the image 
of goodness and virtue combined. Hig 
physiognomy was peculiarly pleasing, 
from the sentiment of the good which 
he haddone, Aud who has a better claim 
to happiness than the man, who, with 
out birth, fortune, great employments, or 
even great talents, but, merely by persee 
verance in benevolence, has perha 
contributed as much to the welfare of 
his fellow men, as any of those on whom 
nature and fortune have heaped all their 
powers of doing good? 

Parmentier was never married: his 
sister, Madame Hovzeau, constantly 
lived with bim, and seconded him in ail 
his labours of benevolence with the zeal 
of a philanthropist. She died at a 
period when her affectionate services 
would have been more necessary than 
ever to her brother, who began to be 
seized with a chronic affection of the 
chest. Grief for her loss aggravated 
the disorder of this excellent man, and 
rendered his latter days more painful, 
but without altering in the least his chae 
racter or arresting his labours. He was 
finally removed from life on the 17th of 
December, 1813, in the 77th year of 
his age. 
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INDEPENDENT ELECTION. 
wat a striking contrast may be 

perceived in f unbending dig- 
nity of independence, displayed in the 
following address of an American citizen, 
to the fulsome and courtly addresses of 
many English candidates at an election. 


“[ will serve as a member of the House 


of Representatives of the United States, 
ifelected for the first district in October, 
by the people of Maryland.” 

Grorce Dent. or Joun. 

Charles County, Aug. 10, 1789. 

LONDON SMOKE. 

The following curious phenomenon is 
Pee gen by the ingenious Count Rum- 
ford, in one of his Essays, whereby he 
‘scertained his approach to the great 
Metropolis of Londen. “ The enormous 
waste of fuel in London may be esti- 
mated by the vast dark cloud which con- 
Rogally hangs over it, and frequently 
ererthadows the whole country, far and 
wide; for this dense cloud js certainly 

*Ntuiy Mac. No. 269, 


composed almost entirely of unconsimed 
coal, which, having stolen wings from 
the innumerable fires of this great city, 
has escaped by the chimneys, and con- 
tinues to sail sbout in the air, till, having 
lost the heat which gave it volatility, it 
falls in a dry shower of extremely fine 
black dust to the ground, obscuring the 
atinosphere in its descent, and frequently 
changing the brightest re into more 
than Egyptian darkness. I never view 
from a distance, as I come into tows, 
the black cloud which hangs over London, 
without wishing to be able to compute 
the immense number of chaldrons of 
coals of which it is composed; for, could 
this be ascertained, I am ae £0 
striking a fact would awaken the cun- 
osity, and excite the astonishment, of all 
ranks of the inhabitants.” 
COLOUR OF SEALS. 

The kings of France reserved to them. 
selves the right of sealing with white 
‘wax, and it " only on any extraord:- 
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wary occasions that they granted the 
pi@ilege to others, which was by letters 
patent. 
CARDS. 

The four suits were meant to repre- 
sent the four classes of men in the king- 
dom.—The hearts denoted the eccle- 
giastics: the nobility, or military part of 
the kingdom, were represented by points 
of lances, or the spades: diamonds de- 
signed the order of merchants or trades- 
men: and the trefoil leaf, or clubs, al- 
luded to the husbandmen and peasants. 
The four kings represented David, Alex. 
ander, Casar, and Charles, which names 
were on the French cards formerly—they 
exhibit the four celebrated monarchies 
of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks: 
by the queens are represented Argine, 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas—typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom: by 
the knaves were designed the servants 
to knights, or the knights themselves. 

The first certain notice of their having 
been known in England, occurs in a re- 
cord in the time of Edward IV. on an 
application of the card-makers to par- 
liament, A.D. 1643, when an Act was 
fade against the importation of playing- 
cards, 3d Edw. IV. c. 4. From this 
statute it appears, that card-playing and. 
re were known and practised 

England before this period, or about 
fifty years after the era of their supposed 
invention, . 

ROYAL INFELICITY. 

Mary, the daughter of Henry VII. was 
married to Lovis XII. the great and good 
King of France, at whose death she 
espoused Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by whom she had a daughter, 
Lady Frances Brandon. Lady Frances 
married Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, 
afterwards created Duke of Suffolk; and 
by this nobleman she had Lady Jane, 
Lady Catherine, and Lady Mary Grey. 
After the vidlént death of the duke, the 
duchess married a private gentleman, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes; and, we are told, was 
afterwards so piteously reduced, as to 
be obliged to lie in the porch of a 
church all night, from being unable to 
afford herself a better lodging. The 
duke, her first husband, with her daughter, 
Lady Jane, and her husband, Lord 
Guildford Dadley, perished on the scaf. 
fold on the same day. Her second 

daughier, Lady Catherine, was first mar- 
ried to Henry, Lord Herbert, (son of 
Wilham, Earl of Pembroke,) from whom 
she was divorced. She then married 
Edward Seymour, Earlof Hertford; but 
this marriage taking place wijhbout the 
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li f the arbi E be ; 
cence of the arbitrary Eliza “ 
were both imptiedned “te the Tee 
separate apartments, By corrupting the 
keeper they were permitted to Visit each 
other, and the consequence was a sop 
named Edward. For this crime the un. 
fortunate ear! was fined 15000 marks, and 
both were closely and separately ‘Ge 
fined for nine years, when, on the death 
of the countess, the earl was released 
Lady Mary Grey, terrified at the misfor. 
tunes of her two sisters, forgot the fascia 
nations of royalty, and preferred safety 
with a husband of very low condition 
Mr. Martin Keys, serjeant-porter to the 
queen, by whom she had no issue, Sig 
transit gloria mundi, 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

In the chancery of France, after 
twelve o’clock on Good Friday, all the 
seals of office were in green, being for ex 
treme cases, as grants of pardon, &c. in 
memory of Christ dying on the tree of 
the cross for our salvation. At other 
times the seal was always yellow, ex 
cepting for charters and privileges, 


THEOLOGICAL WIT. 

The late Rev. Thomas Toller, a 
eminent dissenting © minister, (jomt 
preacher with the celebrated Dr. James 
Fordyce, at Monkwell-street,) resided 
many years in the Lower-street, Isling- 
ton. One day, when he got-into’ the 
stage to come to. London, he met with 
two ladies of his acquaintance, and a 
loquacious young [rishman, who was 
very obtrusive with his “ would-be wit” 
to the females. The coachman soon 
stopped to take up another passenger, 
who, Dutchman-like, was “ slow tomake 
haste.” <A young dog, being confined in 


the neighbourhood, bewailed its loss of 


liberty, by making an hideous noise; 
which all the party agreed was very dis 
agreeable. The Hibernian, desirous t 
display his wit, and to guiz the parson, 
said, ‘*The animal was so unpleasant!y 
noisy, it must be a presbyterian dg. 
Mr, Toller calmly, but with much *p- 
parent confidence, said, “J am sureks 
an Irish 'dog.”—“* How do you know 
that?” exclaimed the astonished yours 
man with eagerness.—“I know |\% 
Sir,” (replied the divine,) ** by 1s 
pudence and its teh fed sea 
retort cured the garrulity of the pais" 
and gave him a locked-Jom, till est 
arrived at the Royal Exchange. b bit 
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parch at the time disguised himself as a 


and was actually turning the 
ae kitchen when one of the 
duke’s servants came in and recognized 
the royal cook by a ring on his finger. 
Intelligence was instantly given to the 
duke, who forthwith caused him to be 

red. 

"The following year the duke sold his 
roval prisoner to the Emperor Henry for 
sixty thousand pounds of silver, of the 
standard pound weight of Cologne, With 
this sum Leopold built the walls of Vien. 
na, purchased the duchies of Styria and 
Neuberg, the counties or earldoms of 
Ling and Wells, and the bishoprics of 
Passau and Wurtzbourg. ; 


HUMAN CREDULITY. 


The wonderful miracles wrought by 
Bridget Bostock, of Cheshire, who heal- 
ed all diseases by prayer, faith, and an 
embrocation of fasting spittle, induced 
multitudes to resort to her from all parts 
of the country, and kept her sakival 
glands in fullemploy. Sir John Pryce, 
with a high spirit of enthusiasm, wrote to 
this woman to make him a visit at New- 
ton Hall, in order to restore to bim his 


third, a favourite, wife, His letter will - 


best tell the foundation on which he 
built his strange hope, and very uncom- 
mow request. 


To Mrs. Bridget Bostock. 
Madam, 

Having received information, by re- 
peated advices, both public and private, 
that you have of late performed many 
wonderful cures, even where the best 
physicians have failed; and that the 
neansused appear to be very inadequate 
to the effect produced; I cannot but 
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look upon you as an extraordinary and 
highly favoured person. And why wy 
not the same most merciful God, who 
enables you to restore sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, and strength te the 
same, also enable you to raise the dead 
to life? . Now, having lately iost a wif 
whom I most tenderly loved, my chil- 
dren a most excellent step-mother, and 
our acquaintances a most dear and va- 
luable friend, you will lay us all under 
the highest obligations; and I earn 
entreat you, for God Almighty’s sake, 
that you will put up your petitions to the 
Throne of Grace on our behalf, that the 
deceased may be restored to us, and the 
late Dame Eleanor Pryce be raised from 
the dead. If your personal attendance 
appears to you to be necessary, I will 
send my coach and six, with proper ser- 
vants to wait on you hither, whenever 
you please to appoint. Recompence of 
any kind that you may please to propose 
would be made with the utmost grati- 
tude; but I wish the bare mention of it 
is not offensive to both God and you. 
Iam, madam, 
Your most obedient, and very much 
afflicted, humble servant, 
Joun Pryce. 


ST. DENIS. 


. The church of St. Denis, near Paris, 
was originally the temple of Mercury, 
and the following hnes were written on 
the transformation :— 


Hic coustructo Christi templo, 

Verbo docet et exemplo 
Coruscat Miraculis ; 

Turba credit, error cedit 

Fides crescit, et clarescit 
Nomen tanti Presulis, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FANNY FEAR, 


A Poem, attempted in the Dialect of the 
_ County of Somerset ; 


By James JENNINGS. 


OOD Gennel Vawk ! an if you please 
, To lissen to my storry, 

Ama-be "tis a jitch aone, 
ool make ye zummet zOorry. 


"Tis not a hoosay tale of grief, 
A gal ort together, 
» where you cry, or where 
Matter not a velar’ yon Tee 


But tis a tale vor sartain true, 


’ eat bee it spawken ; 


I kaaw it ail, begummers ! well ; 


tale eese an by tawken. 


——— 


Tha maid’s right name war Fanny Faar, 
A tidy body dressin ; 

An she could brew, and she could bake, 

An dumplins bwile an skimmer-cake, 
Tha childern All caressin, 


Upon a Zunday aternoon, 
Beforne tha door a Stanin, 

To zee er chubby cheaks zo hird, 

An whitist lillies roun ’em spird, 
A damas rawse er han in, 


Would do your hort ; and er eyes 
Dork, vull an bright an sporklin, 

Tha country lads could not goo by, 

Bit look:tha must—she, iver shy, 
Would blish, tha timid lorklin. 


Her Dame war to er desperd Rind, 
She knaw’d er well dezasvip 
$12 She 
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She gid er - advice an claws, 
At which she niver turn'd er naws 
As zum wool, th’awf ’pon starvin. 


She gen yarly upp’d to goo 
A milkin o’ tha dairy; 
‘Tha meads re-echoed wi’ er zong ; 
Than how she birsh’d tha grass along 
As lissom as a vairy ! 


She war as happy as a prince; 

Naw princess moor of pleasure, 
When well-at-eas’d, could iver veel; 
She ly’d er head upon er peel, 

An vound athin a treasure. 


There war a dessent comly youth, 
Who took’d to her a likin; 

An, when a don’d iz Zunday claws, 

You’d think en zummet, I suppaws, 
A look'd zo desperd strikin, 


Hiz vace war like a zummer da, 
When ll! tha birds be zingin ; 

Smiles an good nature dimplin stood, 
An moor bezides an 4ll zo good, 
Much pleasant promise bringin. 


Now Jan war zawber, and afeard 
Nif hein haste should morry, 
That he mid long repent thereof, 
An zoa thought ’twar best not, thawf 
Ta sta mid make en zorry. 


Jan dten pass’d tha happy door, 
Where Fanny stood a scrubbin ; 
An Fanny hir'd his pleasant voice, 


An thought, “an if she had er choice.”? 


An veel’d athin a drubbin. 


Bit Jan did’n hulder long iz thoughts ; 
Vor thorough iv’ry cranny 

Hirn’d of iz hort tha flawing tide, 

An acould na moor iz veelins bide, 
Bit tell ’em must to Fanny. 


To Fanny than one Whitsun eve, 
A tawl’d er how a lov’d er; 
Naw dove a zed to her could be, 
Moor faithful than to her would he ; 
His hort had long appruv’d er. 


Wi’ timorous blishin, Fanny zed, 
«+A maid mist not believe ye, 

Vor men woo! tell thair fair-look tale, 

And awver seely maids prevail, 
Thaw, Jan, I would not grieye ye. 


6* Nif youda mean to be sincere, 

- An have vor I a fancy, 

(Bit now I dwont veel desperd well] 

An what’s the cize I cannot tell) 
You'll zi na mocr to Nancy.’’ 


Twar zo beginn’d thair sweet ortin ; 
Booath stillliv’d in thair places ; 

Zometimes tha meet bezides tha stile, 

Wi’ pleasant iock an tender smile, 
Gaz’d in each wither’s vaces. 


In spreng-time éten on tha nep, 
Would Jan an Fanny linger ; 


An, when war vooas’d ta 24 good-bwye, 


Would meet again wi' draps in eye, 
While hawp would pwinter vinger. 


Zo pass’d tha das—tha moons aw, 
An hawp still whiver’d nigh; 
Nif Fanny's dreams high pleasures will, 
Of her Jan’s thoughts tha ligden sull, 
Aa Oten too tha zigh, 
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Bit still Jan had not got wherewi* 
To venter eet ta morry; 
en when poor vawk love 
ow much restraint how many 
How zick zum an how — 


Aw you, who live in houzen grate 
An wherewi’ much possessin). 

You knaw not—mA-be reck not you 

What pangs jitch tender horts pursue 
How grate or how distressin : 


Jan sar’d a varmer vour lon 
An now iz hawps da heightens’ 
A gennelman of high degree, 
Choos’d en iz hunsman vor to be; 
Hiz Fanny’s hort da lighten ! 


‘* Now Fan,’’ zed he, “nif I da live, 
Nex zummer thee bist mine; 
Sir John wool gee me wauges good, 
A m4-be too zum vier wood ;’? 
Hiz Fan’s dork eyes did shine, 


** To haw vor thee my Fan!’? a cried, 
**] iver sholl delight; 
T hawf I be poor, *tool be my pride 
To zee my Fan my buxom bride, 
My lidden d4 an night.”’ 


A took er gently in iz orms, 
A kiss’d er zo zweetly too; 
Hiz Fan vor jay not a word could speak, 
Bit a big roun tear rawl’d down er cheak, 
It zimm’das if er hort would break ; 
She could hordly thenk it true, 


To zee our hunsman goo abroad, 
Hiz houns about en volly ; 
Hiz tossel’d cap—iz whip’s smort smack, 
Hiz hoss a prancin wi tha crack ; 
Hiz whissie, horn, an holler, back ! 
Would cure 4ll melancholy. 


It happ’d, a dork an wintry night, 

Tha stormy wine a blawin, 
Tha houns made a naise ana dismal yell, 
Jitch as vawk 24 da death vawrtell; 

Tha cattle loud war lawin. 


Tha hunsman wikid, an down a went, 
A thought ta keep ’em quiet; 

A niver stapp’d izzel ta dress, 

Bit a went in iz shirt vor readiness# 
A voun a dirdful riot, 


Bit Al! thie night a did not come back; 
All night tha dogs did rawr ; 
In tha mornin tha look’d on tha kannel stwont 
An zeed ’em covet’d wi’ gawr an bwons, 
Tha viesh all vrom ‘em tawr. 


Hiz head war left—tha head of Jan 
Who lov’d iz Fanny ara Be 

An a bizzy gossip ag gossips be, 

Wo've a. o” ther awn bie vrom it viet, 
To Fanny went ta tell. 


She vleed, she hirn’d ta meet tha man 
Who corr’d her dear Jan’s head, 
An when she zeed en ll blood an gz" 
She drapp’d down speechless jist avaw’y 

As thaw she had bin dead! 


Poor Fanny com" to erzel agaidy 
Bit er senses left vor iver ; 
An 4ll she zed, by da -- ba ond 
Vor sleep it letter eye-lids quites , 
War «fan, aw my Jan, wi’ eyes 30 bright 
| sholl niver zee thee—niver ! ELEGY 
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ELEGY on A COTTAGE MAID; 
From the German. 
HAT hollow sound salutes mine ear? 
W The death-bell from yon mossy spire | 
ing train, appear, 
oo sod chibdenti friends and sire | 
infolds the lovely form, 
. rs — wreath the auburn hair, 
Of gentle Rose, her mother’s charm, 
Our village pride, so good } so fair ! 
Her friends, involv’d in deep concern, 
Forgetful of our rural dance, 
Now weave a garland for her urn, 
Aod to her grave in tears advances 


Ab! none could more deserve their tears 
Than thou for whom their sorrow flows ; 
Jn Heaven no glorious saint appears 
More bless’d than thou, sweet pious Kose ! 


Before her little cottage neat, 
Rose with an angel might compare ! 
Her ornaments were wild flowers sweet, 
And violet’s deck’d her bosom fair. 


Her fan was zephyr’s silken wing, 

Her cheek’s soft rouge the glow of health ; 
Her mirror bright this silver spring, 

And nature’s charms supplied her wealth. 


Fair as the lovely orb of night, 
Artless as fair, was gentle Rose ; 
Her charms adorn’d with lustre bright, 
That modesty round virtue throws. 


No youth, with ardent passion fir’d, 
To raise a kindred feeling knew ; 
The beauteous maid, by all admir’d, 
To William’s love was ever true. 
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The beechen in spring, 
The azure sky thelr enon 


Ze 
Was where they join’d the village ring 
In country dances.merrily, 


She gave him ribbands, white aed blue, . 
Her smiles would o/t his labour cheer; 
In autumn to his hut she flew, 
To aid the harvest of the year. 


For him the golden sheaves would tie, 
And, pleased, observe her favourite swain, 
Tili Sol illumed the western sky, 
And rest with peaceful evening came. 


Rose was her Wi'liam’s tenderest care, 
His nightly dream, his daily charm ; 

Their love with angels might compare, 
So true, reciprocal, and warm. 


Ah, William! hark ! the death-bell’s sound, 
And funeral song for Rose no more} 
The sable mourners gather round, 
The blooming garland waves before, 


And William to her grave, 

With prayer-book bends his mournfal way, 
There takes a silent final leave, 

And wipes his crystal tears away. 


Sleep, pious maid! till heavenly power 
No more thy captive soul detains! 

Here oft at twilight’s solemn hour, 
Sing, Philomel, thy plaintive strains, 


And Softly blow the evening breeze 
Around her grave, with wild flower’s drest! 

And gently wave the churchyard trees, 
Where turtles make their downy nest { 
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To Messrs, Barnctay and Cumine, of 
Cambridge, for improved Wheels and 
Asletrees.—May 4, 1814. 

HE object of this invention is to 

construct wheels of superior strength, 
durability, and safety, to thuse in com. 
monuse. The nave of the wheel is made 
of cast-iron, brass, bell-metal, or any 
suitable material, the mortices therein 
being made wider at the bottom than 
the top, so as to alluw the tenon of the 
spoke to expand when driven into effect; 
which they previously make a saw-carf, 
or slit, in the wedge, and fix a wedge of 
ron, or other suitable material, in the 
sud saw-carf, or slit, so that when the 
sooke enters the mortice, the thick end, 
or base, of the wedge, strikes against the 

0% or bottom of the mortice, which 

lian the wedge into the saw-carf, or 

ty s the spoke, and forms a dove-tail 
at mortice, It is obvious, that the 

. of the wedge should be equa! to 

ucknene of the spoke, They also 

7. the whole substance of the spoke 

ses € shoulder, and likewise the upper 

“es of the mortice in the nave of the 


wheel to receive the spoke, which adds 
considerably to the strength of the wheel. 
In the axle-arm a plate of iron, brass, or 
other suitable metal, is to be screwed 
over the heads of the lynch-pins, to pre- 
vent them from rising. This plate is 
made of a circular form, to fit the nave, 
The hind cap is screwed on to the 
flanch, and it revolves with the wheel, 
and is a second security for keeping it on 
the axle, so that the wheels would even, 
without the lynch-pins, be secure and 
safe. The front cap 1s screwed on to 
the flanch, with a ring of leather be- 
twecn the cap and flanch. The caps 
and collars are made of brass, or other 
metal or mixture of metals. The above- 
mentioned wheels and axles may be 
used with or without caps; but they re- 
comment the caps for retaining the oil, 
and for security. 
| 
To Mr. Rosert Sactuon, of Woburn, 
Surveyor; for Improvements in Ma- 
chines for making Hay.— Aug. 23, 1814. 
Mr. Satmon’s improvements in the 
construction of machines for making bay 
consists 
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consists, first, in the particular construc- of the fixed top and hattom of the p 


tion and application of the revolving 
rakes, whereby their fixing is sim plified 
and faciliiated, and their operation ren- 
dered. more certain and permanent, 
Second; in the particular manner of 
giving motion to these rakes by an in. 
ternally cogged wheel, whereby many 
advantages are obtained. ; 

fle makes the axis of the carriage- 
wheels and of the rake in the same point; 
thereby admitting of the introduction of 
any sized wheels or rakes, with the op- 
portunity of varying the speed ; he makes 
all the cogged wheels, so as to admit of 
being completely boxed within the car- 
ridge-wheel, thereby securing them from 
Clogging, and also making the frame and 
shafts less likely to clog; he makes the 
movements of the rakes at such com- 
mand, that the driver can instantly throw 
them off without stopping the horse; or 
in the case of clogging, or any extraor- 
dinary strain, they shall throw out them- 
selves, and give notice when this occurs ; 
and he makes and applies the rail into 
which the rakes or teeth are fixed, more 
simple, durable, and effective; as also so 
as more completely to turn out of the 
way when meeting with obstructions, or 
when moving from place to place; the 
sane construction affording the oppor- 
tunity to change them at pleasure, and 
to admit of different rakes, according to 
the crop. 

licens csiecemennill 
To Mr. Matrnew Moraray, of Leeds; 
for Improvements in the Construction 
of Hydraulic Presses, for pressing Cloth 

and Paper.—March 12, 1814. 

For pressing and packing soft or elastic 
substances, that take up much room, 
Mr. M. causes the top and bottom parts 
of the press to move, or approach each 
other, both at the same time, whereby 
the goods may be pressed into one-half 
the space that the rising cylinder of the 
press passes through, and at the same 
tine admit a considerable extension 

tween the top and bottom, and with- 
Out raising the bale when pressed so far 
from the floor as to be inconvenient in 
sewing up, or completing the package. 
Jn the common way, the bottom part of 
the press only, having the action up- 
wards, rises too far (in many cases) above 
the floor to be conveniently useful. 

Secondly. In hot-pressing, and other 
cases where great power is required, he 
makes the wrought-iron swards, or sides 
vf the frame, with short projections at 
each end, in form of aT, and let them 
Auto @ Correspondent notch, in the end 





instead of passing them throu mottice 
holes in the top and bottom oc 
ter, or pin, passing through each end gf 
the sward, as in the old method, 
which new contrivance, one sward By 
be taken out ata time, or put in, vith 
out disturbing any other part of the 
press, and left at its full strength, with. 
out being wounded by pins, OF Cotter 
holes. « The other parts of the press are 
the same as in common use, 
His third improvement consists of an 
indicator, for ascertaining nearly the 
degree of pressure at any one time on 
the press; also to shew when it recedes 
from pressure. It consists in a combi. 
nation of proportionally unequal cylin. 
ders, moving in water, having their action 
in the opposite or contrary order to the 
common water-press ; the Jast cylinder 
acting upon a column of mercury in a 
glass tube, with a graduated scale for 
denoting the weight. This principle 
may be carried to any extent, within the 
strength and perfection of the materials 
emplayed, and will be useful in pressing 
of cloth, where too little or too much 
peor affects the quality and calour, 
t may also be usefully employed for 
weighing heavy bodies. 
wo . 
To Mr. Grorce Herwoop, of Brock- 
moor Iron-works, near Stourbridge; 
Sor a Method of turning Rolls, and of 
rolling Gun and Pistol Barrels pre 
vious lo welding. —June 7, 1814 
Mr. Heywoov makes one or more 
pairs of rolls, of sufficient strength and 
magnitude, of metal, for which good 
cast-iron, of the quality commonly used 
for rolls, is preferabie, for the purpose of 
rolling out bars or pieces of iron. He 
then duly mounts the said rolls with ad- 
justments, and in connection with each 
other, by wheel-work, by means whereof 
the rolls of each pair are severally causd 
to revolve together; so that, in each 
operation, as far as depends upon the 
rotation of the said rolls, the effect pro» 
duced by rolling upon any similar baror 
piece of iron, gives the same figure thereto 
as would have been given by rolling moto 
any other similar bar or piece. " 
makes in or apon the surfaces of t 
rolls, or one of them in each palt, grooves 
intended to correspond with, and giv 
the proposed figure to the getter 
projecting side of any bar or piece 


iron, which shall or may be rolled; @ 


in some of the pairs of rollers he @ 
upon the surface of one of the 2 
certain longitudinal protubere. “4 
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ted respectively, to certain of the 
ves or excavations, as to leave an ine 

between the surfaces which core 

43 with the size and figure in- 
rended to be given to any bar or piece 
He makes the grooves and 

‘actions of such dimensions respec- 
and at such distances, as under, 
jn the several parts of the rotation of the 
rolls, as that bars or pieces, or concave 

‘ons of iron, shall be rolled or drawn 
out with the due and regular thickness, 
tapering, and length, which may be re- 
yired in gun and pistol barrels. — 

In rolling the barrels, he avails him. 
self, snes to the nature of the ma. 
terial, and the well-known art of rolling, 
laminating, or extending metallic bodies, 
of the method of drawing or rolling by 
repeated actions, and not all in one, 
Aad, when according to that art it would 
be requisite, he ignites by alow heat, or 
anneals his materials between the re- 


groe 


of iron. 
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Other Patents lately grantat, of which we 

Ratpnr Dopn, GeorGe STRPHEN< 
son, of Killingworth, Northumberland ; 
for various improvements in locomotive 
engines,—Feb, 28. , 

SAMUEL Baown, of Mark-lane; for a. 
rudder, &c. for governing ships aud vessels 
of all yak orgs with more certainty 
and effect.—Feb, 28. 

Duptey Apams, of Fleet-street; for 
certain improvements in paper-vellam tubes 
for telescopes.—March 7. , 

Tomas Deaxtn, of Ladgate-Hill, for 
a portable kitchen —March 7. 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, of Glasgow, and: 
Joun Lawron, of King-street, London; 
for a lock and key, applicable to various 
purposes.—March 7, , 

Witi1am Woop, of Shadwell; for the 
manufacture of materials, and their pli- 
cation, to the more effectually 
water-light and sea-worthy ships, and all 
other vessels, which he denominates, ads 
hesive felt—March 9, : 
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tive operations. — Repertory. 
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onseERVATIONS On the FuNcTIONS of the 
BRAIN ; by SIR EVERARD HOME, bart,® 


HE various attempts (says Sir Ever- 
ard) which have been made to pro- 
eure accurate information respecting the 
functions that belong to individual por. 
tions of the human brain, having been 
attended with very little success, it has 
occurred to me, that, were anatomical 
turgeons to collect in one view all the 
sppearances they had met with, in cases 
of injury to that organ, and the effects 
that such injuries produced upon its 
functions, a body of evidence might be 
formed, that would materially advance 
this highly important investigation. 
Effects produced by an undue pressure 
of water upon the Brain Before I enter 
imo the particular effects that take place 
when pressure is made upon the brain, 
means of water, it is necessary to 
Mention, that sudden pressure of any kind 
tpon the cerebrum, takes away all sen- 
Hbility, whether made upon the external 
turface through the medium of the dura 
mater, or upow the internal parts through 
medium of the ventricles, and sen- 


oh 


_* The facts contained in. this most cu- 
nous paper, will tend to disturb some of 
1h, Peculations of the craniologists, and” 

Y CoRsequently merit the early attention 


all our scienti t We 
Feadérs, c nd other inquisitive 


-———.. 








sibility returns as soon as the unusual 
pressure is removed, 

Faintnéss is the consequence of the 
pressure, to which the cerebrum has been 
accustomed, being suddenly taken off. 

I am induced to believe that pressure, 
to a certain degree, uniformly kept up, 
is necessary for the performance of the 
healthy functions of the cerebrum; and 
any increase or diminution of this pres. 
sure puts a stop to them. It is asserted, 
that in addition to this pressure, the 
pulsatory motion of the blood in the 
arteries of the cerebrum is also necete 
sary; but the late John Hunter, whose 
accuracy in a point of this kind is not 
to be doubted, retained his senses, al- 
though the heart had apparently ceased 
to act. 

Although insensibility is the common 
effect of undue pressure upon the cere- 
brum, it appears, from what will be 
stated, that it is not a necessary Conse- 
quence of undue pressure upon the cé> 
rebellum. 

The facts which have been stated, 
appear to point out the use of the water 
in the ventricles of the brain, and they 
account for the great variety which is 
met with in the form and extent of the 
posterior cornua of the lateral ventricles, 
their size varying according to the quan- 
tity of water which is necessary to keep 
up the pressure required. 


The size of the ventricles would appear 
" “to 
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to be very immaterial, since, even when 
they are increased so as tocontain about 
six ale-pints, the functions of the brain 
are all carried on, and the growth of the 
body proceeds; but, after the skull is 
completely ossified, an increase of two 
or three vunces produces insensibility. 

That the ventricles should admit of 
being increased to so great an extent, 
without any of the senses or faculties of 
the brain being destroyed, is in itself a 
¢urious fact, and of so much importance 
with respect to the physiology of the 
brain, that I shall detail the two follow- 
ing cases, which illustrate one another. 

In the one, the accumulation of water 
proceeded, as it will appear, as far as it 
could go without materially impairing 
the organ; it then stopt, and the boy 
grew up, with all his faculties: in the 
other, the water continued to increase, 
the substance of the cerebrum was ab- 
sorbed, and the faculties of the brain 
were destroyed. 

A boy, at a month old, had so rapid 
an increase of the size of his head, as to 
evince an accumulation of water in the 
brain ; and when he was five years old, 
the head was so large that the parents, 
judging from recollection, believe that it 
never after increased. It was so trans- 
parent, that when exposed to the sun, 
the rays passed through it as they would 
through a horn lantern, He was unable 
to walk. At this age, he caught the 
natural small-poxy which was so violent 
as nearly to prove fatal. Upon his re- 
covery, the head shewed no disposition 
to increase, and the child, in all re- 
spects, began to improve, and for the 
‘first time learnt to walk. At fourteen, 
the skull appeared completely ossified, 
At nineteen years, the time fein him, 
he was five feet six inches high; his head 
measured in circumference 334 inches, 
He had grown in the course o: the last 
year about two inches, which is more 
than he had usually done in any one 
year. 

All the organs of sense are entire; 
savoury food is agreeable tu his taste, 
but he is moderate in eating. His sight 
is good, but looking with attention at 
objects more than half-an-hour, appears 
to strain his eyes. His head is so 
heavy, that the muscles of the neck are 
unable to support it for many hours 
together: when he lies down, the head 
is supported by anather person. 

_ He sleeps with most ease on the right 
side, and tlhe left side of the head ap- 
pears to the eye to be rather the largest. 
bu lyieg down, there is, wieat he describes 

s 
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to be, a momentary thrilling heat felt og 


the upper part of the brain, j 
of the Brak a a sinus, t 10 the line 


back strains his eyes so an ah 
cannot continue in that posture: stoop. 
ing forwards, brings an oppression pen 
his eyes. The least weight in his 

as atea-cup, makes it tremble; all sud. 
den noises jar his head, and produce 
giddiness. When he falls down, the; 
renders him insensible; at one te the 
was the case for fifteen minutes, without 
being attended with any bad cons. 
quences. His head aches when exposed 
to heat. He has had no illness since the 
small-pox. His sleep is easily broken; 
he never dreams. He is fond of reading 
and writing; has a taste for poetry, 
and can repeat verses out of Cowper, 
His memory of common things is very 
good. He never expressed any attach. 
ment or passion for women, He is of a 
mild disposition ; but when irritated, his 
whole frame is in a state of agitation, 
which, however, soon goes off, 

In another boy, the enlargement of 
the head was perceived at three months, 
and increased for three years, and then 
appeared to be stationary; and the child, 
till that period, was sensible. The up. 
per part of the skull from that time began 
to ossify, and in three years more there 
was only an irregular space at the fon. 
tanelle, and a small space between the 
two portions of the os frontis remaining 
open. The child continued sensible til 
three years old, and then became gr 
dually less so; did not know what it did; 
heard sounds, but could not see. At 
six years old he died. : 

The child was three feet three inches 
high, the skull twenty-seven inches 
round; the water contained in the two 
lateral, and third ventricles, was six alee 
pints and a half in quantity. The ce 
rebrum formed a thin case of 1 lary 
substance surrounding this cavity. 
cerebejlum wasentire. _ aye 
The weight of the whole 5 @31 

was . -. 
The weight of the whole brain 

of a child between six and } 2 1% ? 

seven years = - : 

The pacaiiion facts explain satisfactory 
that the cerebrum is made “ of t 
convolutions of medullary 4 ones 
substance surrounding the two he 
ventricles; which are unfolded when 
cavitics of those ventricles are enlarged, 


_and in this unfolded state, the 


belonging to this part of 
be carried on. . te 
Although the quantity of water B47" 
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increased without material in- 
i ae functions of the brain when 
the skull is not ossified; yet after that 
od, even a few ounces in the lateral 
vestricies has been known to produce so 
much undue pressure, as to bring on 
head-ache, general uneasiness, a sen- 
cation as if the head were too large, loss 
of spirits, convulsions, loss of memory of 
recent events, idiotism, insensibility, and 
death. . 

When the water, instead of being con. 
tained in the general cavities of the 
lateral ventricles, is principally confined 
to their posterior and anterior cornua, 
the effects sometimes are occasional con- 
stipation, pain in the bowels, and lower 
part of the belly. When accumulated 
in the third ventricle, without any in. 
crease in the lateral ones, distressing pain 
in the head, loss of speech, and insen- 
sibility have occurred. When accumu- 
lated in the ventricles of the brain, and 
eso under the tuberculum annulare, 

inful sensations in the stomach, bowels, 
foe belly, and across the legs, have 
been met with, When not only in the 
ventricles, but between the tunica arach- 
noides and pia mater, over the hemis- 
pheres, and also upon the tubercula 
quadrigemina,the apparent consequences 
in one case were depression of spirits, 
pain in the back of the head, and mania, 
When in the ventricles, and also be- 
tween the tunica arachnoides and pia 
mater, and between the dura and pia 
mater, melancholy, imbecility, apoplexy, 
and paralysis of one side, have been the 
accompanying symptoms. When in the 
Veutricles, where there have been an 
unusual vascularity of the dura mater, 
violent affections of the precordia have 
occurred in the night during sleep, which 
have led to suicide. When between the 
dura and pia mater in considerable quan- 
ty, a state of melancholy and imbecility 
of mind has been met with. 

Effects produced by concussion of the- 
Brain.—Concussion of the beain pro- 
duces delirium and coma; these symp- 
toms go off, they sometimes in a few 
days return and prove fatal. In the 
tarpid state commonly attendant upon 
any violent shake being given to the 

0, the senses are so much impaired, 

little information can be gained re- 

pecting the effects produced upon the 
mernal organs, The bowels have been 

sigs such circumstances to a 

on rignt medicines wit 
great didiculty ent m ¢ > 

‘ts produced when the blood-vessels 
& the Brain are preterncturally dilated 
WTHLy Mac, No, 269. 
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or diseased.—Sudden dilatation of the 
blood-vessels of the cerebrum, in cone 
sequence of exposure to the sun, is soinee 
times accompanied by delirium ; loss of 
speech, and the power of swallowing, 

A dilated state of the veins of the ce. 
rebrum has been attended with heads 
aches, which are very severe when the 
body is placed in a horizontal posture. 

When the smaller arteries of the ceree 
brum are preternaturally enlarged, while 
those of the cerebellum are not, delirium 
has taken place, followed by a fit resem 
bling apoplexy, and a paralytic affection 
of one side. 

An obstruction to the passage of the 
blood through the right internal carotid 
artery, was attended by a succession of 
slight apoplectic fits, unaccompanied by 
any paralytic affection. 

An aneurismal enlargement of both 
the internal carotid arteries, to the size 
of marbles projecting into the cavernous 
sinuses, was the only apparent cause of 
attacks of mania, with consciousness of 
being insane. 

Effects produced by extravasated blood, 
—Blood in the lateral and third vene 
tricles was attended by repeated fits of 
vomiting and coma. In the fourth ven- 
tricle, a fit which in twenty-four hours 
terminated in death; under the anterior 
lobes of the brain by hiccoughs and stu- 
por; under the cerebellum, by convul- 
sions of the neck and body, with drawing 
up of the feet withoat stupor; in the 
folds of the pia mater covering one he- 
misphere, by a paralytic affection of 
the opposite side, without any other 
symptom, ; 

Blood in the folds of the pia mater 
over the posterior lobes of the brain, and 
serum in the cornua of both the lateral 
ventricles, were attended by giddiness, 
paralysis, straight objects appearing 
crooked, loss of memory, and at lass 
idiotism., In the right thalamus nervi 
optici, extending into the lateral vene 
tricles, by paralysis of the left side of the 
body, both eye-lids closed, the mouth 
drawn on one side, a perception of light 
with the right eye, but not with the left, 
succeeded by coma, Between the dura 
mater and skull covering the right he- 
misphere, by stupor, which went off on 
its removal; but taking off the pressure 
produced faintness for a few minutes. 

Coagulable lymph spread over the 
union of the optic nerves, the pineal 
gland, and tuberculum annulare, was 
fullowed by permanent contraction of 
the muscles between the occiput and 


vertebra of the ri % dilatation of the- 
of 


pupils, 
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upils, and a great degree of deafness. 
Sure under the cerebellum by restless- 
ness, convulsions, incessant talking, at 
times incoherent, and the eyes became 
insensible to light. 
Effects produced by the formation of 
Pus.—Pus in the cornu of the right la- 
teral ventricle, was accompanied with 
delirium and convulsions, Under the 
tuberculum annulare, by vomiting and 
delirium. Under the dura mater cover. 
ing the right hemisphere, by delirium 
succeeded by coma. Under the left 
arietal bone, by watchfulness, sickness, 
rregular pulse, clammy sweats, talking 
incessantly. These effects went off on 
its removal; the quantity a tea-spoonful. 
Effects produced by depression, and 
thickening of different portions of the 
Skull.—Unusual pressure of the skull 
upon the middie lobe of the brain, was 
attended with pain in the stomach, tor- 
or of the bowels, nausea, retching, pain 
ses By the shoulders, and in the feet, 
On the upper part of the hemisphere, 
want of sleep, head-ache, and stupor. 
Those eflects went off upon its removal, 
On both of the anterior lobes of the 
brain, heaviness, loss of memory, depres- 
sion of spirits, bordering on idiotism. 
On the anterior lobes of the brain, ac- 
companied with water between the tu- 
nica arachnoides and pia mater, Ccover- 
ing the superior part of the hemispheres, 
an apoplectic fit, heaviness, loss of me- 
mory, and a second apoplectic fit, which 
terminated in death. Ov the lower and 
Jateral part of the left posterior lobe of 
the brain, uneasiness in the skin of the 
left cheek, extending along the chin, 
throat, and trachea, hissing noise in the 
ears, inability to speak the words the 
erson wished to articulate, using others 
in their place, although conscious of 
doing so, and unable to correctit. Numb- 
ness inthe arms and legs, These effects 
ceased on taking off the pressure. On 
the anterior lobes of the brain, both an- 
teriorly and laterally, with thickening of 
the pia mater, spasms ia the lower ex- 
tremities, and total loss of memory, so 
that the person did not know what he 
had done a few hours before; although 
in other respects in health. On the 
lower and lateral portions of the anterior 
and middle Jabes of the brain, head- 
aches, general wasting, irregularity in 
the action of the bowels; the feel of in- 
ability to swallow, and great distress in 
the act of swallowing, with great ge- 
neral irritability. : 
Effects of pressure from Tumours.— 


An hydatid imbedded in the substance 
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of the right hemisphere of 
was attended with visleae be bai 


and occasional fits similar rn 
apoplexy. A tumour in the subst ed 
of the posterior lobe of the brain 
attended with derangement of the fyr 

tions of the stoinach and bowels doubi 
vision, anid afterwards loss of sight, A 
tumour pressing on the left hemis 
settled melancholy, drowsiness alter 
dinner, requiring being carried into the 
air, which took it off; but it returned og 
coming back to the table, A tumour in 
the fourth ventricle, epilectic fits, sore. 
ness in the throat, and great pain in the 
act of deglutition. A tumour in the tu 
berculum annulare, and water ip the 
ventricles, pain in the head, stumbling 
in walking, the mouth drawn on one 
side, loss of sight of one eye, alt 

the pupils were not affected; dullness in 
hearing, difficulty of swallowing, so as to 
die starved, with all the mental faculties 
entire. 

Effects of injury to the substance of 
the Brain,—A deep wound into the right 
anterior lobe of the brain, attended with 
inflammation and suppuration, produced 
no sensation whatever; the senses re 
mained entire, and the person did not 
know that the head was injured. 

The brain shooting out in the form of 
fungus, after the dura mater is wounded, 
has no effect upon any of the nerves, nor 
is it attended with sensation; but the 
inflamed pia mater gives great pain. 

Loss of a portion of the medullary 
substancerof the anterior lobe of the 
cerebrum, produced no symptoms, Loss 
of a portion of one of the~hemispheres 
was attended with difficulty of swaliowing 
for twenty-four hours, and slight deli- 
rium of short duration, Ulceration of 
the anterior lobe of the brain, as low as 
the anterior cornu of the lateral ventricle, 
but not communicating with it, paralysis 
of both arms, . 

In a case of a penetrating wound into 
the right hemisphere of the brain, with 
bone forced into its substance, wh 
there was an opening for the discharge 
of matter, no effects were produced, 
except when the circulation was 
increased, and then only head-ache 
numbness in the left mh * 

Effects of alteration of structure 
the Grin. To a case in which the t 
berculuin annulare had undergone * 
change in its texture, and become " 
hard as with difficulty to be cut a 
knife, a considerable quantity of , 
particles being intermixed with oe 
dullary substance of the crura, a” pat 
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of the cerebellum, and the cere- 
mand upper part of the cerebellum 
yausually soft ; the effects were, the boy 


bad been an idiot from his birth, never . 


walked, spoke, or understood what was 
aid, Went often three days without 
food, At sixteen, when he died, was no 
or than a child three years old, ex- 
cept the head, nee was as large as it 
‘¢ usually at twelve. 
* fects of injury to the Medulla Spi- 
nalis. -Pressure upon the medulla spi- 
nalis in the neck, by coagulated blood, 
roduced paralytic affections of the arms 
and legs, all the functions of the internal 
organs were carried on for thirty-five 
days, but the urine and stools passed 
jneoluntarily. 

Biood extravasated in the central part 
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of the medulla in the neck, was attended 
with paralytic affection of the legs, but 
not of the arms, 

In a case where the substance of the 
medulla was lacerated in the neck, there 
was paralysis in all the parts below the 
laceration; the lining of the csop 
was so sensible, that solids could not be 
swallowed, on account of the pain they 
occasioned. , 

Where the medulla in the back was 
completely divided, there was momen. 
tary loss of sight, loss of memory for 
fifteen minutes, and permanent insen- 
sibility in all the lower parts of the body. 
The skin above the division of the spinal 
marrow perspired, that below did not. 
The wounded spinal marrow appeared 
to be extremely sensible. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
RACTICAL Qbservations on the Im- 
provement and Management of Moun- 
tain Sheep, and Sheep Farms: also Re- 
marks on Stock of various Kinds ; by John 
Little. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Practical Treatise on Gas-light ; exhi- 
biting a summary description of the appa- 
ratus and machinery best calculated for il- 
luminating streets, houses, and manufacto- 
ries; by Frederick Accum, operative che- 
mist, with coloured plates. 12s, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ACatalogue of 5000 Pamphlets : contain- 
ing many curious and eccentric Tracts on 
History, Biography, ‘Topography, Divini- 
ty, Medicine, &c. &c, by H. Setchell and 
Son, King-street. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mr. James H. Wood, late 
sergeon, &c, &c. of Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire ; by the Rev. Tho. Wood. 2s. 6d. 

An enlarged Series of Extracts from the 
Diary, Meditations, and Letters, of Mr. 
Jos. Williams, of Kidderminster ; by Benj. 
Hanbury. 8vo. 14s. 

Some Account of the Life, Ministry, 
Character, and Writings of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, M.A. late vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester, and some time fellow 
o Trinity College, Cambridge : with a se- 
— of Original Letters ; by the Rev. 

dw. Tho, Vanghan, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

__ DRAMA. , 

Old English Plays, vol. 4, containing 
two plays of Chapman’s and two of Mid- 

on and Rowley’s. 12s. 

ina, a Tragedy ; by Mrs. Wilmot. 3s, 

A EDUCATION. 

short Supplement to English Gram- 


mar ; being a selection of yarions mstances’ Alcedo’s 


of very common errors in Orthoepy and 
Orthography ; with short directions how 
to avoid them; for the use of schools; by 
the Rev. J. Mulso, A.M. vicar of South 
Stoneham, Hants. 1s. each, or 9s, per 
dozen, 

Village Conversations, or the Vicar's 
Fire side; by Miss Renon. 7s. 

Display, & Tale for Young People; b 
Jane Taylor, one of the Authors of “ Ori- 
ginal Poems for Infant Minds.” Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

Geography illustrated on a popular 
Plan, for the use of schoo!s, including se- 
lections from the latest Travellers, and 
new plates; by the Rey. J. Goldsmith, a 
new and enlarged edition. 15s. 

Bossut’s easy Grammar of the French 
Language, a new edition. 2s. 6d. 

Systematic Education, or Elementary 
Tustruction in the various Departments of 
Literature and Science, with practical 
roles for studying each branch of useful 
knowledge ; by the Rev. W. Shepherd, the 
Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Lant Carpen- 
ter, LL.D. Closely printed, awd illus- 
trated by nine Plates by Lowry, &c. 2 vols. 
Svo. il. 118. 6d. 

Hints addressed to the Patrons and Di- 
rectors of Schools ; principally intended to 
show that the benefits derived from the 
new modes of teaching may be increased 
by a partial adoption of the Plan of Pesta- 
lozzi; to which are subjoined, Examples of 
Questions, calculated to excite and exer- 


cise the Infant Mind; by Mrs. Eliz. Ha. 


milton, 1i2mo0. 7s. | 
GEOGRAPHY. 


- The Traveller's Complete Guide throngh 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany ; by Chas, 
Campbell, esq. 12mo. 7s. | 


SKez Dictionary 


eographical and Historical 
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Dictionary of America and the West In- 
dies ; by G. A. Thompson, esq. 5 vols. 
4to. 101. 10s. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, or a 
description of the Ocean and its Coasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. ; by 
Jas, Hingston Tuckey, a commander in the 
Royal Navy. 4vols, 8vo. 2l. 16s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Establishment of the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution: illustrating a most 
interesting period of the political history 
of Britain; by Geo. Cook, D.D. minister 
of Laurencekirk. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Hore Pelasgice, Part the First; con- 
taining an Inquiry into the origin and lan- 
guage of the Pelasgi, or ancient inhabi- 
tants of Greece: with a dissertation on 
the Pelasgic or Eolic Digamma ; by Her- 
bert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 

Memoirs of the War of the French in 
Spain: by M. de Rocca. Svo,. 9s. 

The History of the Kings of England, 
and the Modern History of William of 


Malmesbury, translated from the Latin by. 


the Rev. J. Sharpe, B.A. royal Ato, Sl. 3s, 
LAW. 

The Trial of Jas. Ripley, Richard Bur- 
ton, Robt. Herbert, and Richard Matthews. 
for the Murder of Jane Watson, one of the 
Persons who were shot in the Riot in old 
Burlington-street, on Tuesday, the 7th of 
March, 1815; taken in Short-hand by Mr. 
W. B. Gurney. 8vo. 3s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Essay on the Venereal Diseases, 
which have been confounded with Syphilis, 
and the Symptoms which exclusively arise 
from that Poison: illustrated by drawings 
of the cutaneous eruptions of true Syphilis, 
and the resembling diseases; by Richard 
Carmichael, M.R.1.A. Part IT. 4to. 11. 5s. 

On Gunshot Wounds of the Extremities, 
requifing the different Operations of Am- 
putation, with their After-treatment; by 
G. J. Guthrie ; illustrated by four plates. 
8vo. 1s. 

Observations on the Bill for better regu- 
lating the Medical Profession as far as re- 

rds Apothecaries; by Robert Masters 

\errison. Svo. is. 6d. 

Sketch of the New Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Brain and Nervous System ; 
by Tho. Forster, F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 

Researches on Consumption, and other 
Disorders of the Lungs; from the French 
of G. L. Bayle, DMP. ; by Wm. Barrow, 
M.D. Illustrated by plates. Svo. 12s, 

MISCELLANIES, 

‘Two Addresses on the Deplorable State 
of the Indians: one delivered at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Ang. 3, 1813, the other at 
the Royal Acadian School, March 8, 1814, 
at Halifax in Nova-Scotia; by Walter 
Bromley, late paymaster of the 23d regi- 
ment, Webh Fusilicas, is, 64. 
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France and England Are ; 
rance an or 

compiled from the original Papas 
tleton Gifford, esq. 2 vols. 19mo, 10s, 

The fifth volume of Kirley’s Wonders 
bene) Kear boards. 

Tl ilosophy of Human Na 
tainmg a complete theory of aan 
ns pee : added, an Essay on the 

rigin of Evil; by John 
10. 6 d. y Duncan, gyo, 

e Miscellaneous Works of Edw, 
bon, with Memoirs of his Life or 
tings, composed by himself ; illustrate 
from his Letters, with occasional Notes and 
Narrative, by John Lord Sheffield, With 
a portrait and other Engravings. § yok, 
8vo. Sl. 5s. 

Elvin’s Heraldry of Crests ; selected from 
the works of Nesbet, Guillim, M‘Kenzie 
Edmondson, and others, with great cay. 
tion and attention ; comprising upward of 
2500 different Crests. 18mo, 9s. 

A Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, 
present of the African Institution, from 

achary Macaulay, esq. occasioned by a 
Pamphlet lately published by Dr. Thorpe 
late Judge of the Colony of Sierra 
entitled, A Letter to W. Wilberforce, esq; 
&e. 3s. 

Reply to the above, by Dr. Thorpe, ia 
a preface to-his fourth edition. 2s. 

Memorial on Behalf of the Native Irish, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ancient Writers ; by the 
Rev. H. Meen, B.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Easy System ef Short-hand; by James 
Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

Oxford Univérsity Calendar, for the 
Year 1815. foolseap 8vo. 6s. 

Spirit of the Public Journals for 1814, 
Vol. XVIII. i12mo. 7s. 

Scribbleomania. 8vo. 14s. 

Consideration of the Claims of the Gx 
tholics; by H. W. Tancred, esq. 8v0 %. 

A Guide to the Duty and Authority of 
Overseers of the Poor ; by William Toone. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The School for Wits; containing 4 


choice Collection of Bon Mots, Anecdotes, 
Epigrams, and other poetical Jeux @Es- 


rm, spoken or written by the most cele- 


rated Wits of the Age, a great maby of 
which have never before been published ; 
by Ralph Wewitzer, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury-lane. 12mo. 6s. 
NOVELS. 

Ward of Delamere, a Tale; by Dir. 
Pinchard. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Observant Pedestrian Mounted, ot @ 
Donkey Tonr to Brighton. 3 vols. 12m 
16s. 6d. ech. 

Curse of Ulrica, a Romance. 5 
12mo. 18s. vols 
‘ TheJoitraal of Penrose, a seaman. 4 
oolscap 8vo. il. 4s. 

Varieties of Life, or Conduct and ao 
sequences ; by the Author of 


Character, 3 vols. 12mo, 16% Heat 
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Henri-le-Grand, par Madame la Com- 

tesse de Genlis, en trois volumes, 12m0.15s. 
PHILOLOGY. 

A short Introduction to the Greek Lan- 
guage ; containing part of the Eton Greek 
Grammar translated ay Si Greek 

ts, &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
i POETRY. 

fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose ; by 
Wm. Drennan, M.D. 8vo. 9s. wt 

The Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus 
Scriblerns, a novel in verse, with annota- 
tions and commentaries. 5s. 

Metrical Essays ; by John Ambrose Wil- 
jiams. Small vo. 6s. 

The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy; 
a Poem, in six books ; by Miss Porden. 8vo. 


108, 6d. 

The first eight books of Armageddon, a 
Poem, in twelve books; by the Rev. Geo. 
Townshend, B.A. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from 
the MS. of Geo. Bannatyne, 1568; edited 
by Lord Hailes, 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The Maze,a Poem. 12mo. 9s, 

A Second Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Svo. is. 6d. 

Eloise, and other Poems, on several oc- 
casions ; by a Young Lady. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The Eagle aud the Lily, or a Bird's Eye 
View of the late Revolation, its Causes and 


* Consequences. 1s. 6d, 


Bonaparte-Phobia, or Cursing made 
easy to the Meanest Capacity ; a dialogue 
between the editor of “ The ‘Times,” Doc- 
tor Slop, my uncle Toby, and my father: 
embracing “The Times” vocabulary of 
easy epithets, and choice curses against 
Bonaparte, from his leaving Elba, shewing 
how to nickname and curse Napoleon to 
the best advantage ; in a folio sheet, with a 
portrait of Bonaparte. 1s. 

Parliamentary Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 

The Happiness of: States, or an Inquiry 
concerning Population, the Modes of sub- 
‘isting and employing it, and the Effects 
of all on Human Happiness: in which the 
author refutes the productive and unpro- 

we theory of Smith, and the notions 
lately propagated, that subsistence is the 
regulator of population, and that the in- 
oo of the latter has a tendency to pro- 
verty ; . . 4to, 

rer a y; by S. Gray, esq. 4to 
m. Principle of the English Poor Laws, 
eee from the Evidence given by 

‘ottsh Proprietors (before the Corn 

ttee,) on the Connexion observed in 
> land between the Price of Grain and 
ie Wages of Labour ; by John Weyland, 
jan. €sq. F.R.S.  8v0. 38. 6d. 
asked Historique, Politique, et Moral 
— Revolutions, Anciennes et Moder- 
i Par M. de Chateaubriand. 8vo. 12s. 
PO i sa @Italie, d’Angleterre, et 
Sib, ake’ par M, de Chateaubriand. 
: Svo. 18s, 
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THEOLOGY. ‘ 

The Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesi-' 
astical Dictionary ; serving as a general 
note-book to all passages, names, and 
facts, connected with the Old aud New 
Testament, and with Ecclesiastical History, 
and forming a Bi go of Cyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge and Opinions, founded 
throughout on the most approved authori- 
ties; hy John Robinson, D.D. late of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, master of the 
Free Grammar School at Ravenstonedale, 
&c. &c. Illustrated with maps, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Archbishop of 
York. 11. 8s. in boards,—or 11. 10s. 
bound aud lettered, 

A new and corrected edition, being. the 
sixth, of Buck’s Anecdotes, Retigious, 
Moral, and Entertaining. 2 vols. 12mo0. 88. 

A short Examination preparatory to be- 
ing Confirmed; by the Rev. J. Mulso, 
A.M. vicar ef South Stoneham, Hants. $d. 
each, or 22s, per hundred. 

Apostolical Preaching Considered, or an - 
Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ‘ 

The Saints’ Day Catechism, or Practical 
Improvement (by way of Question and 
Answer) of the Festivals of the Apostles 
and Martyrs; by John White Middleton, 
M.A. 2s. 

A Review of the Rev. H. Norris’ Attack ' 
ou the Bible Society; by the Rév. W. 
Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S, 1s. 6d. 

Sermons to Young People ; by the Rev. - 
S. Lavington. 12me. 6s. 6d. 


Dictionary of all. Religions ; by Thomas . 


Williams. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Sermons by the Rev. Archibald Bonar, . 
Svo. 10s, 6d. oi 

A Selection of the Psalms of David, fiom 
the Version of the late Rev. James Mere 
rick, M.A. fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford ; to which is appended a Collection of 
Hymns, adapted to the principal festivals, 
particular Sundays, &c. of the Established 
Church. Royal i8mo. 3s. 6d, boards—4s,’ 
bound—5s. in red, 

The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
the Religion of the Church of England ; be- 
ing an Answer to the Letter of a Unitarian 
Lay Seceder, with Notes and Illustrations ; 
by the Bishop of St. David. 6s. <# 

Some Principles of Civilization, with de- 
tached Thoughts on the Promotion of 
Christianity in British India; by Richard 
Hey, esq. LL.B. 3s. ‘ 

‘The Character of Moses established for 
Veracity as a Historian, recording Events 


subsequent to the Deluge; by the Rev.” 


Joseph Townshend, M.A. Vol.1L. 4to, 11.168, 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
An Historical Account of the Episcopal 


See, and Cathedral Church of Sarum, or’ 


Salisbury : comprising biographical notices 
of the bishops, the history of the establish- 


ment from the earliest period, and a de-. 


scription of the monuments, principally 


compiled 
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compiled from the records of the church, 
ilimstrated with engravings; by William 
Dodsworth. Royal 31.13s.6d. imperial 61.6d. 
The Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
bathing Places for 1515, corrected and en- 
larged, with new plates, &c. 16s. boards. 
Description of Browsholme Hall, in 

the West Riding of the Connty of York, 
and of the Parish of Waddiugton, in the 
same counfy: together with a Collection 
of Letters from original manuscripts, in 
the reigns of Charles J. and II. and 
James 11. never before published, now in 
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[June 1, 
the possession of Thomas ‘ 
ésq. of Browsholme Hall, Wan hate, 
plates. Royal 4to, 21. 9s, my 
* voy pr AND TRAVEIs, 
Account of a Voyage to Spi bergen ; 
John Laing, A dain, Bvo, ny iy 
A Visit to Paris in 1814, bei : 
of the Moral, Political, Tntelleetnal, 
Social Condition of the Freneh Capital. ; 
cluding observations on the publee build 
ings, and sg dar fon of art which jt 
contains; by John Scott, edito 
Champion. 8vo, 12s, ' vee 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ae 


Sixth Set of Hymn Tunes; composed by 
Thomas Clark, Canterbury. 5s. 
HIS publication contains fifty hymo 
tunes. Though chiefly adapted to 
the Rev. John Wesley’s collection, they 
will be found applicable to other pious 
lyrics. Their style is really, as well as 
professedly, familiar, and the harmony is 
figured. Those who are unacquainted 
with the tenor and counter-tenor cliffs, 
will find that their convenience has been 
consulted. Wath respect to the quality 
of the several melodies, we certainly, 
speaking in general language, may pro- 
nounce it to be good. If some few are 
beneath mediocrity, others take a re- 
spectable rank, and, viewed én masse, 
claim our favourable report. We, how- 
ever, cannot dismiss this article without 
observing, that, in our opinion, nothing 
excellent in this kind has appeared since 
the publication of the very superior me- 
Jodies appended to a selection from the 
poetical works of the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, the brother of John, by the late 
very ingenious Mr, Battishill. They 
were printed for Thompson and Co. the 
predecessors of Messis. Button and Whi- 
taker, whose names we find in the title. 
page of the present work. Should the 
— have been transferred to Messrs, 
e and W, they would do well to oblige 
the public with a new edition of such 
superior Compositions. 


Second Series of Dr. Clarke's Handel. 


Since our last, we have received the 
‘ second, third, fourth, and fifth Numbers, 
of thisadmirable and most useful pub- 
lication. The known talents and science 
of Dr. Clarke, render it superfluous to 
say, that his work preserves, as it pro- 
ceeds, the superior character maintained 
through its former series, and that the 
whole will form the best chamber edi. 
tion of the illustrious German, that the 
musical world has yct possessed, The 





-not say that the mclody 1s 


series now in progress, is to include the 
oratorios of Turdpora, Estugr, Sot 
mon, ATHALIA, and Isragt in Eoypr: 
of which, the two first are already com. 
pleated. The elegant frontispiece given 
with Estier, as well as the finished style 
in which the mechanical part of the 
work is uniformly eXecuted, evince the 
spirit and liberality of the proprietors, 
Messrs. Button, Whitaker, and Co, ; and 
their engagement to produce gratuitously 
all the numbers beyond thirty-seven, 
is as satisfactory to the subscriber ay 
honourable to themselves. 


Recueil pour La Harpe, composé de Paste 
rales, Marches, Andante, Ecossaise, ¢ 
d'une execution tres facile, terminé parUne 
Folie ou Point @ Orgte mesuré, fun 
effet brillunt, aisé, et instructif das 
L’Art de Preluder. Composé par Ga 
tayes. 438, 

We find in this piece much ingenuity, 


exercised upon an agreeable variety of 


matter. The new movements are plea- 
singly imagined, and succeed each other 
with an etfect which discovers that M. 
Gatayes has not been inattentive to the 
beauty of order, as it regards relief and 
contrast. To the introduction of 2 
fragment from the overture to Lodoiske, 
we can have no objection; but the com 
poser and compiler will allow us to ade 
vise his saying, in the title-page of he 
next impression,—composé, ef arrangt, 
par M, Gatayes. 


VERSE ANTHEM, from the 90th Psalm, 
for Four Voices, and with Chorus, « Lard 
thou hast been our Refuge.” Composed i# 
1814, and first then sung in —_ 
Church, previous to the Anniversary thas 
mets in aid of the oa a 

own, by John Boys, gent. 
This anthem, composed and performe! 
at Margate Church for a benevolent @ 


highly laudable purpose, possesnes vit 


spectable claim to our notice. 
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that the combinations are peculiarly 


scientific; but the general character of 
the composition, especially if considered 
as the production of a non-professor, 
ranks above the ordinary ecclesiastical 
‘eces of Country Composers ; and will 


C found to supply an agreeable Sunday 
occupation for the voice and piano-forte. 


ourite Theme ; composed and 
yer F vueh Variations for the Piane- 

forteand Flute, by J. Monre. 23. 

Seraphina forms one of those nume- 
rous productions for the piano-forte, in- 
tended rather to improve the juvenile 
fnger than to gratify the cultivated ear, 
The subject is agreeable, and the varia- 
tions are of a cast suitable to the style of 
the original matter, and that appears to 
be a8 much as the composer intended, 

« ictim,” a favourite Ballad, sung 
pa Ashe at ihe Bath and other Con- 
certs, The words written by E. J. B, 
Fitzsimons ; the Music composed by J. Ad- 
dison, 18, 6d. ; 

This song, a littledapse in the manner 
of concluding some of the lines being 
excepted, forms a legitimate specimen of 
the true English ballad. The passages 
are easy, unaffected, combined by their 
character, and pregnant with meaning. 
The sentiments of the author, it is but 
just to say, are every where forcibly 
given, and derive their illustration as 
much from the sweetness as the proprie- 
ty of the melody. 


* See how beneath the Moon Beam’s smile,” 4 
Reflection at Sea. Set to Music by Mat- 
thew Cooke. 18. 6d. 

These words are set for two trebles 
and a bass, and form the subject of an 
agreeable glee. Some of the passages 
are pleasingly conceived, and the combi- 
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nations and evolutions of the harmony 
are formed with science and judgment. 
The responses, in two or three instances, 
are skilfully managed; but we cannot 
protess to be struck with the points 
themselves. No skill in contrivance 
Compensates the want of novelty or 
meaning in the subject matter; yet we 
are far from meaning to say, that Mr. 
Cooke has not displayed considerable 
ability in this little composition, and that 


it does not confer upon its author consi- 
derable credit, 


“ Wake, Maid of Lorn ;” a Ballad, composed 
by Mr. Parry. 1s. a 

Mr. Parry takes the words of the pre- 
sent little song from Scort’s last publica- 
tion. The principal merit of his melody 
consists in its easy and unembarrass. 
ed flow, Yet the sense of the words 
have not been ill consulted; nor does the 
general effect level Mr. P. with the ore 
dinary composers of the day. 


Mr. T. Boosty has just imported a 
new and interesting collection of German 
music, besides the works of many emi- 
nent composers mentioned in the last 
catalogue: he has received, in addition, 
sonatas, rondos, duo§, trios, quartettos, 
variations, dances, marches, overtures, 
operas, songs and hymns, &c.; by Ans 
drée, Agthe, Binder, Boieldiev, Bee. 
thoven, Backofen, Cimarosa, Cherubini, © 
Catel, Dulon, Ferrari, Gelinek, Gabler, 
Iiaydn, Himmel, Koehler, Krupinski, 
Karr, Latroube, Mozart, Mehul, New. 
kourm, Paer, Riem, Riotte, Steibels, 
Spontini, Winter, Wanthal, and many 
others, for an orchestre, piane-forte, 
violin, harp, guitar, flute, and the aiost 
esteemed vocal pieces. 
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ACTS PASSED in the 55th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or nf 
THIRD SESSION Of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT Of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


ee X. An Act to 5 further 
rovision respecting the Duties pay- 
able upon Eust-India Goods, and to allow 
nd to be given for Payment of the 
Duties upon such Goods when imported 
by Private Traders, 
a XI. To continue, until Six 
Months after the Ratification of a De- 
frnitive Treaty of Peace, an Act of the 
Forty. figth Yeur of his present Majesty, 
“granting to Foreign Ships put under 
Majesty's Protection, the Privileges 


* Prize Ships; and for allowing Aliens 
4 po nec Pare surrendered to his 
Majesty, to exercise the Occupation of 
Merchants or Factors during (he present 
an XII. To amend several Acts 
relating to Fines, in respect Of unlawful 
Distillation in Ireland, to the ware-- 
housing of Spirits, and to the securing 
the Duties of Excise on Spirits distilled, 
and on Hi an tanned in Ireland. 

ee XTIL. amend en Act pores 
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tn the last Session of Parliament, inti- 
tuled an Act to vrovide for the better 
Execution of the Laws in [reland, by ap- 
pointing Superintending Magistrates and 
additional Constables in Counties, in cer- 
tain Cases. : é 

Lord Lieutenant may appoint superin- 
tending magistrate and constables, &c. for 
counties or districts, on proclamation of 
their being in a disturbed state ; and may, 
by proclamation, declare any part of a 
county, &c. is in astate of disturbance, and 
requires an extra police, ; 

Cap. XIV. ‘10 impose certain Duties 
on the Importation, aud to allow Draw. 
backs on the Exportation of certain Sorts 
of Wood into and from Ireland, in lieu 
of former Duties and Drawbacks on the 
dike Sorts of Wood; and to indemnify 
Persons who have admitted certain Sorts 
of Wood to Entry on Payment of a Pro- 
portion only of the Duty imposed thereon. 

Cap. XV. To amend an Act made in 
the Fifty-second Yeur of His present 
Mojesty, for ss Provision for the 
betier Support of His Majesty's House- 
hold during the Continuance of His Ma- 
jesty’s Indispositzon, 

Cap. XVi. To continue and amend 
an Act, passed in the Forty-eighth Year 
of His present Majesty, tntituled An Act 
Jor empowering the Governor. and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England to advance 
the Sum of Three Millions towards the 
Supply fer the Service of the Year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, 

Cap. XVII. To indemnify such Per- 
sons in the United Kingdom us have omit- 
ted to qualify themselves for Offices and 
Employments, and for extending the Times 
limited for those Purposes respectively, 
until the Twenty fifth Day of March 
one thousund eight hundred and sixteen ; 
and to permit such Persons in Great Bri- 
tain as have omitted tc make and file Affi- 
davits of the Execution of dndentures of 
Clerks to Altornies and Solicitors to make 
and file the same on or before the First 


y of Hilary Term one thousand cight . 4 


undred and sixteen. 

Cap. XVII[. ‘To settle and secure an 
Annuity of 20001. on Lord Walsingham, 
sn consideratwn of his Services as Chair- 
man of the Commitices of the House of 
Lords. 

Cap. XIX. To grant certain Duties 
of Excise upon Licences for the Sale o 
Spirituous and other Liquors by Retail, 
and upon Licences to Persons dealing in 
Exciseuble Commodities, in Ireland, in 
kiew of the Stamp Duties payable ‘upon 
such Licences ; and to secure the Payment 
of such Excise Duties, and to-regulate 
the issuing of such Licences; and (0 dis- 
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the immoderate U: : ne 
courage the t a 
Liquors in Ireland. OD Siting 


Cap. Xue For punishing Muting | 
better © 


Desertion ; and for the 

of the Army and their Guha 9 Pas 
Cap. XXI. For the reguiati Ha 

Majesty’s Marine Forces while on 
Cap. XXII. To repeat the Duties gf 

Customs payublé on the Im a 

Tobacco, and to grunt other Duties is 


lieu thereof. 
Cap. XXIII. To repeal the Duties of 


Customs upon the Importation , 
of Lime, and to grant othe Duisilae 
thereof, 

Cap. XXIV. To grant Duties of Cys. 
toms on the tation of certain 
Wares, and Merchandize from 
in liew of the Duties of Customs herein 

Sore payable on such Exportation, 

Cap. XXV. For the better Regula 
tion of the Manufacture of Brown Lines ' 
in Ireland, 


No person to sell or expose for sale any 
piece of brown linen in any of the linen 
markets of Ireland of the denominatics 
called three-quarter wides, being of or w- 
der the set of six hundred, which shall not 
be fully twenty-eight inches broad, andif 
exceeding fifty-two yards in length, which 
shall not be seventy yards long, under the 
penalty of forfeiting every such piece s 
sold or offered for sale. ; 

Cap. XXVI. To amend the Laws xe 
in force for regulating the Importation 
of Cern. ; 

Foreign corn, meal, or flour, shall and 
may be permitted to be imported into the 
said United Kingdom, for home consump- 
tion, under and subject to the provisions 
and regulations now in force, wi 
ment of any duty whatever, whenever tt 
average prices of the several sorts of Bre 
tish corn, made up and published in the 
inanner now by law required, shall be at 
or above the prices hereafter mentioned ; 
(that is to say) whenever wheat shall be at 


or above the price of eighty shi per 
uarter ; whenever rye, Oo ed Gems, 


-~p-he- i. ee ee ee Oe 
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shall be at or above epi s a i, 
Shillings per qaarter; whenev ’ 
reg ah nd shall be at or above od 
price of forty shillings per quarter; be 
whenever oats shall be at or above 

price of twenty-seven shillings per on 
ter.— Whenever the average pt" 


tish corn so made up and pub 
re igen be below the prices hereit ‘ 
before stated, no foreign core, or meal, 
or flour, made from any of the re 


sorts of foreign corn 
rated, shall be allowed to Dag: 
taken out 






the United Kingdom, for 
home consumption, or 
house for that pu 

flour, being the growth, 
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- | lantati 
of any British colony or plantation 
ae deaneien as may now by law he 
- into the United Kingdom, may 
er respectively be imported for 
home consumption, without payment of 
any duty, wuenever the average prices of 
‘ish corn, made up and published as 
pow by law required, shall respectively be 
at or above the press hereafter specified ; 
that is to say, whenever the price of wheat 
shall be at or above sixty-seven shillings 
per quarter ; whenever the price of rye, 
_and beans, shall be at or above 
four shillings pet quarter ; whenever 
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the price of barley, beer, or bigg, shall be 
at or above thirty-three shillings per quar- 
ter; and whenever the price of vats shall 
be at or above twenty-two shillings per 
quarter.— Whenever the prices of British 
corn respectively shall be below the prices 
herein specitied, corn or meal or flour made 
from any of the respective sorts of corn 
herein eoumerated, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any British colony or 
teem: in North America, shall uo longer 

allowed to be imported into the United 
Kingdom for home consumption, 
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VARIETIES, Literary anp PutiLosopnicat; 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
#,* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 


Se 


HE rorty-seventuH Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy opened at the 
usual period this year, with increasing 
powers of attraction, The exhibitors 
are 442 in number, and their productions 
in the various departments of painting, 
drawing, miniature, and sculpture, amount 
to 908. This exhibition abundantly con- 
firms our oft-declared opinion, that the 
English is not only the Grst living school 
of the Fine Arts, but inferior at this 
time to no single period of any school. 
Among the works of 442 contemporary 
artists, tlere inust doubtless be many of 
iaferior merit; and these, to captious 
critics, detract from the general eflect of 
the exhibition: yet, if only a fourth part 
are above mediocrity, and but a tenth 
part are pictures worthy of being pre- 
served from this age to future ones, the 
result is wonderful, and a just subject 
of natiunal pride. If it were not pre- 
sumptuous to paint admiration to parti- 
cular pictures in a collection so vast, 
that a single minute devoted to each 


subject demands a Close aiténtion of ~ 


fifteen hours, we should indicate five of 
the eight pictures of TuRNER—the in- 
teresting subject of Witkis—two of 
Warv's—one by Westatt—all the por- 
traits of Lawkence—four portraits by 
Owex—three portraits by HarLow—one 

Watson—some Indian scenes by the 

ANIELS—two portraits by BercnEY— 
three landscapes by HorLanp—a groupe 
y Jones—and many others. But, amid 
such a mass of general excellence, in 
ich painting, drawing, architectural 
Ms, and sculptures, equally claim at- 
tention, we do more justice to ourselves 
7 fecommending the exhibition of this 
year, in the mass, as one of the best 
has been opened for several years 
“NidLy Mae, No, 269, 


past, than by any detailed eulogies or 
Criticisms on particular productions. 

The eEteventH Exuisition of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water- 
Colours, has also been opened during 
the month, in Sprinc-Garpens. The 
exhibitors are 70 in number, and their 
subjects amount to S59, If the variety 
is not so great as at the Academy, the 
productions are more select, and the ge- 
neral merit is more uniform, <A portrait 
of Miss O’Neil, by Devis, is the best 
picture of its kind in either exhibition ; 
a view in Cumberland, by N. T. Fietp- 
ING, is highly creditable to that artist ; 
some architectural interiors, by MackeN- 
zie and Pucin, and some drawings, by 
C.V. Frecpino, are aineng the chiet 
beauties of the collection. Mr, Haver. 
has given a showy, but not a very chaste, 
effect to a sunshine scene, which excites, 
and in a certain degree merits, at- 
tention, On the whole, the general ef- 
fect of this exhibition is pleasing and sa~ 
tisfactory. 

From these collections of modern art,/ 
which flatter our patriotism, and gratily 
by their varied associations, we proceed 
to the splendid banquet prepared for the 
public taste by the Royal and Noble 
Directors of the Bartisu [ystITUTION, 
in Pall-Mall.. In a former year they 
treated us with the works of Elogarth, 
Gainsborough, and Wilson; last year with 
those of Reynolds; and this year they 
have assembled the immortal pro- 
ductians of Rupens, Vanvyks, Rem- 
pRanbt, Cure, Ostape, Tensens, Por- 
rer, Beacnern, and other masters of 
the Flemish and Dutch schoois. Whac 
ainong works of art could be more at- 
tractive than 24 pictures of Rubens, 21 
of Vandyke, 37 of Rembrandt, 11 of 
$L Coyp 
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Cayp, 7 of Ostade, and 66 of other 
painters of those schools, drawn from 
the collections of our nobility and gentry 
for the purpose of united exhibition! 
The visitor who passes from the two 

vious exhibitions to this, cannot fail 
to be struck with the contrast. He feels 
as though he had passed from the well- 
displayed shop of a modern bovkseller, 
where the articles recommend themselves 
by their novelty and oraament, to the 
library of a college, where every thing 
wears the sombre air of antiquity, and 
where the merit of the articles are mel- 
lowed and established by the effect and 
authority of time. It is obviously unfair 
to contrast the labours of 500 artists in 
a single year, with those of 8 or 10 who 
flourished through a century; and a com. 
parison can only be made with justice 
at the end of a century, when it will be 
seen what proportion of the moderns 
outlive the partiality of their contempo- 
raries, It concerns us, where there has 
been so much to praise in the conduct 
of this institution, to observe, that,instead 
of inviting competition in history and 
landscape painting, as heretofore, the 
conductors propose, in the ensuing year, 
to set apart a thousand guineas, to be 
given in premiums fur sketches to cele- 
brate battles consequent on the inglorious 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens. The 
directors ought to know that all the 
paint and varnish in the world cannot 
give the character of glory to events 
which arise out of any war contaminated 
in its origin, and that no wars can confer 
glory on those engaged in them, unless 
they are just and unavoidable. It can- 
not be too deeply regretted that the 
equivocal merit of political questions 
should have interfered wyth the career of 
this institution, which promised more 
effectually to succour the fine arts than 
any other means yet devised; but even 
the fine arts themselves may become in- 
struments of mischief if allowed to ad- 
minister to the bad passions and frauds 
of politicians. It,is our wish to see 
them devoted entirely to the arts of 
peace, and to those feelings only which 
promote the happiness of mankind, and 
the genuine glory of nations. 

Messrs. H. and J. A. Repron are 
preparing for publication, to be printed 
in imperial quarto, and illustrated by 
numerous plates of Views, and other 
embellishments, many of which will be 
cyloured, so as to produce a fac-simile 
of the original drawings—Fragments op 
Jaudscape Gardening and Architecture, 
as cunnected with Rusat Scenery. It is 
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twelve years since Mr. Repton's« 
vations on the Theory and Practice of 


Landscape Gardening” were prj 
almost twenty years Sines mesa = 
were written ; during that time, notwithe 
standing the effect which a long copii 
nued war has had on all the arts of 
peace, this, which is peculiar to Our Own 
country, bas not been suffered greatly to 
languish, and from the numerous S 
Reports, in which his opinions have been 
delivered, Mr. Repton has selected such 
as may be deemed most beautiful g 
landscapes, most interesting as specimens 
of elegance and comfort, or most usefyl 
as establishing certain principies res 
ingtheart. These will be submitted tp 
the public in a volume of the same sige 
and style as his former work, as quickly 
as the nature of it will admit. From 
the indisposition, both of the author and 
publisher, it has been. impossible to pab. 
lish as soon as was intended, and there. 
fore it is hoped that the whole will ap. 
pear, in one volume, before the year 
expires. 

Dr. Reape, of Cork, has nearly ready 
for publication, Optical Outlines ona 
New Theory of Vision, Light and Co. 
lours, with experiments on Radiant Ca 
loric.. The originality of Dr. Reade’s 
views and experiments has been proved 
in the interesting communications with 
which he has favoured the Monthly Mr 
gazine. The novelties in doctrine and 
experiment which it promises, cannot 
fail deeply to interest the scientific 
world, 

A subscription has been opened, by 
various noblemen and geutlemen, for 
purpose of paying a merited compliment 
to the eminent public services of Si 
Joun Sixcrarr. How disgracefal to 
the spirit of the administration, 
such a patriot should not be adequately 
rewarded out of the public purse, while 
so many millions are sqaandered on m'- 
litary projects, to gratify the weakest 
prejudices! It is honourable to all the 
parties to see already the names of 
Dudley and Ward, and the Duke 
Roxburgh, pledged for 5001. each; s* 
others for 1001. each; twelve others 
50l. each; and thirty others for 201. 
We hope to hear of a purse of 30 $7 
40,0001. raised as a voluntary tribute ° 
public spirit on 80 memorable a9 0 
casion. 

Dr. Wurraxer, Vicar of Whalley, i 
preparing for the press, an ©°™" 4 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, 
considerable alterations and yr 
two. folio volumes, illustrated by. fost) 
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furty plates ! the original text, reprinted 


verbatim, will be given at the end of the 
volume. ie 

Mr. Lintey is preparing an edition of 
the Dramatic Songs of Shakspeare, the 
mesic partly that of the old masters and 
partly his own. . 

Mr. Ackermann has in the press, a 
graphic work entitled Naples, and the 
Campagna Felici. Ic consists of a 
series of humourous letters from a trae 
veller on the spot, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of that delightful city and its vicinity, as 
well as of the antiquities, and of other 
edjects of curiosity with which that 
classic soil abounds; among those the 
remains of Herculaneum and Pampeii, 
the ruins at Pozzuoli, Baji, Misenum, and 
the Island of Capri, occupy a consider- 
able portion of the work. 

We find, from three registers of the 
Society of Friends, that, as a consequence 
of their exemplary temperance and steady 
conduct, half of their burn live to be 47 
years of age; whereas Dr. Price tells us 
that of the general population of London 
half the born live only 2% years;—-and 
also, that among the Friends, 1 in 10 
arrive at 80 years of age, but of the 
general population of London only 1 in 
40. Never did a more powerful argu- 
ment support the practice of virtue. 

A new edition of the Rev. C. Buck’s 
Serious Enquiries on Important Questions 
relative this World and that which is to 
come, is in the press, and will shortly 
appear, 

A new musical work is in the press, 
t be called the Piano-forte Pocket Com- 
panion, intended to present a popular 
wew of the science and practice of 
music, on a principle hitherto unapplied, 
m melody simpl‘fied, and harmony illus- 
trated, with respect to keyed and other 
wistruments, 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, for 1814, 
will be ready for publication ia a few 
weeks, 

Mr. Taomas Noste, of the Liverpool 

ercury, author of Blackheath, Lumena, 
and other Poems, announces in one 
volume, 8vo. Hampden, or the Concen- 
ie, a Poem; in which the leading cir- 
Cumstances of the life of that celebrated 
= rye theta combined with 

_ ew OF t mesti le 
tical daties of te social, and poli 


; A. Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, 
Pine, tecment of Domestic Poultry, 

‘fons, and Rabbits, from the Memo- 
Twidums made during nearly forty years’ 


Practice of Bani norton Mowbray, €sq. 
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will speedily be published ; to which will 
be subjoined, a practical and experi- 
mental Account of Hatching Eggs of 
various Fowls by artificial Heat, after the 
method of the Egyptians, 

Mr. Cuartes Smita, the artist, one 
of the English who, by an unhappy 
= were detained as prisoners, or 

ostages, during the late war, has in the 
press, and is publishing by subscription, 
a Sacred Epic Poem, entitled the Mosiad, 
or the Deliverance of Israel from Egyp- 
tian bondage. 

A new and handsomely printed octave 
edition of Burnet’s History of his own 
Times, is nearly ready for publication, 
The folio edition has been compared with 
the octavo, by Dr. Flexman, so as to 
combine the advantages of both editions, 
and the paging of the folio is preserved 
in the margin. 

Mr. Morray’s Elements of Chemical 
Science will be published in London 
about the middle of June. 

A prospectus has been circulated of a 
Beitise Navricat Suctary, the objects 
of which are the improvement of what» 
ever relates to the art of navigation, 
whether in regard to ship-building, chartsy 
of astronomy, 

Captain THowas AsHE announces a 
new school buok under the title of 
Selecta Colloquia, on an extended and 
liberal plan. 

A new species of plant, as a substitute 
for hemp aud flax, was exhibited lately to 
a great number of the members of the 
House of Commons, It was brought 
from Canada, and is in its texture as fine 
as silk, and has been ascertained, by 
convincing experiments, to be of nearly 
double the strength of the best Pilau 
hemp. Its dugability is a still more dis- 
tinguishing quality, as it has been found 
incorruptible in waver. It is also infi- 
nitely more prolific and productive than 
hemp, as it will grow on ground of almost 
any quality, and has the farther advan- 
tage of being perennial, and, once sown, 
requires no tarther culture. 

n the ensuing month will be publish- 
ed, a collection of Critical Tracts on 
English Poetry, by Gascoigne, Webbe, 
Harington, Campion, &c. &c. edited by 
Mr. Hastewoob. 

An account is announced of the Lite. 
rary and Scientific Pursuits which are 
encouraged and enforced in the University 
of Cambridge, with various Notes, by 
the Rev. Larnass Warnewaicnt, of 
Emmanuel College. 

The Rev. Joun J - has a volume of 
Sermons n realy for publication. 

sks The 
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The Hon. Wittram Hersert is printe 
ing Helga, a Poem, in seven Cantos, with 
Notes. 

A uniform edition is announced of the 
Poetical Works of the Right Hon, Lorp 
Byron, in 4 vols. small 8vo. 

Mr. M. Grecson, of Liverpool, is 
preparing for the press, Fragments of the 
History of Lancashire. 

Miss Cuartotre Nooru is printing 
some Original Poems, with Translations 
from the French, Italian, and Spanish, 
and a Play in five acts. 

Mr. Forp proposes to publish, on the 
plan of Mr, Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, a Series of Engravings, from 
drawings by Mr. Palmer, of Cheetham’s 
College, in Manchester; to be followed 
by a similar series of Chirist’s, or the 
Collegiate Church, one of the finest spe 
cimens of Gothic architecture now re- 
maining, 

Letters from a Medical Officer attach- 
ed to the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, during the Campaigns of 1812. 
13-14, addressed to a Friend in England, 
are printing in an Svo, volume, 

Mr. Tuomas Howe ct is preparing an 
Account of Shrewsbury and its Environs, 
illustrated by views of the principal pubs 
lic, religious, and charitable buildings. 

The Rev, J. Wairetey, head master 
of the Free Grammar-school in Leeds, 
is preparing for the press, Sermons and 

ssays, in two 8vo. volumes, including 
afew Sermons by the Rev. J, Leadly, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Catn- 
bridge, 

Miss Kiyo will soon publish a volume 
of Poems and Reflections, chiefly on 
serious subjects. 

The author of the Celtick Researches 
is preparing for publication, a small voe 
Jume on the Conversion of the Jews. 

Capt, Atcernon Lanoron’s transla. 
tion from the Spanish of the Life and 
Adventures of the Squire Marcon d’Obre- 
gon, is in forwardness, 

Mr. Brack is translating from the Gere 
man, and will shortly publish, Schiegel’s 
Course of Dramatic Lectures, in 2 vols, 
Bro. 

The Hon, Mrs, Damen, of Strawberry. 
hill, whose skill in sculpture we have 
frequently had occasion to commend, 
recently presented a bust, by her 
own hand, of the ever.to.be-lamented 
Cuaries James Fox, to the Emperor 
Napoleon, at the Thuilleries. He re- 
ceived it with every mark of distinction, 
and told the lady that, if that great man 
had not died so inopportunely, all the 
wars with which Europe has been 





d since the — 
scourged since ¢t ear 1 

have been ptcenanly and mera 
have fallen prematurely in the field woyij 
have been alive and happy, 

The number of stamps for News 
issued in the three months ending the 
ist of May, 1814, was 6.677,127, pro. 
ducing 97,3741. 15s. 144d. ; and in the 
three months ending the 1st of Febr 
1815, was 5,890,671, yielding 85,903), 
12s. 43d.; making about 25 millions of 
papers per annum, or nearly half a mil. 
lion per week, among about 200 several 
publications in the week, or 1250 each 
on the average. But, as the Moryixeg 
Unronicite, Morwninc Apverrine, 
Times, and Courter, together, print 
90,000 per week, and all the pr 
don papers print as many more, the 100 
country papers divide but 70,000 among 
them, or averaye but 700 copies. 

The sect of the Unitarians which have 
increased during the last thirty years in 
a higher proportion than any other, as 
well in Great Britain as America, will 
probably be considerably augmented, 
owing to the discussions created by the 
present Bishop of St. David’s, This con 
troversy appears likely to become as in. 
teresting as ihe Bangorian, which gave 
so much employment to the press about 
four-score years since; and its results, on 
whichever side the victory may incline, 
cannot fail, while no other weapons are 
used than the pen and _ press, to be fa 
vourable to truth and rational religion, 

At a time when the engravers of 
England have had to compete with the 
best exertions of the imperial French 
school, it may be worth while to record 
the superiority of the English over every 
living school, by simply naming the chief 
engravers in the line-manner, who now 
do honour to their country, These are 
Smarpe, Heatu,Hottoway, Mippinay, 
Mitton, Firtier, Lowry, Heat, Ju", 
Rarmpacu, Byrne, Isaac TayLor, Bur 
NETT,LANDSEER,ANKERSMITH,N BAGLA, 
Scott, Le Kraux, Cooxe, Wankts, 
Scriven, Meyer, Mosrs, Py®, Gaele, 
Srorer, Rnopes, and ENGLEBEART. 

Mr. W. C. Lrxpsay proposes to 
lish by subscription, a Set of Twelve 
Views in the Islands of Mauritius 
Bourbon ; from original drawings, taken 
on the spot, by an officer in the — 

A recent publication calculates © 
Irish population, who speak only 
native Irish, at two millions; the 
at six hundred thousand; the underd 
who speak Gaelic, at four h . 
thousand; and the Manksmen at bi 
thousand, Th 
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following summary of the mem. 
= the University of Oxford, in 1815, 
will serve to shew the present state of 
hat distinguished senmnary :— 


Members of Members on 
Copvotation, the Books, 


{. University College ++ 74-+++++++157 


* » 
on Exeter eeerrtererrs HG oe wena ee 155 
Oriel -cereeer cree 1D re ee eee 207 
t Queen’s «***+*e*"""" OT eeees 00195 
VP New seseerrecerces HGceeee «+119 
g, Lincolm +++++eeeeess SSeeceeeee 72 
0, AliSouls «ererseees GIeereeees OO 
40, Magdalen -+++++++**109.eeee+ 00152 
tt, Brasenmose +++e++es14t.eseee+e320 
12. Corpus Christi e++e** Gleeseeee 94 
13, Christ Church +++++*300.0++ 006647 
14, Trimity sere ree eees 6Ssreeeeee D6 
15, St. John’s «+++ eee-e* DQeeeeeee+169 
16. Jesus «+eeeeesseee oe G3eeceee 00197 
17. Wadham eeessssss* SOeeeeeee e134 
18. Pembroke +++e++s oe SOvcoceeese §Y 
19, Worcester--++++see* Gheeeeeeee157 
*), Hertford eeeertveeeee Lecsrecee 9 
gi), St: Mary Hall --++++ 16-eeee+e+ $7 
29. Magdalen Hall -+++++ SO.+eeeee* 84 
¢3. New Inn Hall sevee* deeeeeeee 1 
v4. St. Alban Hall sesses Geeceeeee 40 
45. St. Edmund Hall eeee Da. ceeceee 73 


Total. ++e+++e46351 3489 





eo 


Asimilar summary-of the members of 
the University of Cambridge, in 1815, 
will exhibit the comparative state of both 
Universities, and of their respective Col- 
leges ;— 





Members of Members on 
the Senate. the Boards. 


. Trinity College: «200+ 407 eee eee e949 
. St. John's College.» ++306++++++ ++ 683 
- Emmanuel College .. 80-+++++++170 
Jesus College ..+-00 5l-seeeeee162 
» Queen’s Colleges. ..++ 5Gseee 000143 
» Trinity Hall «++eeee+ 24....42--151 
. Cains College seeees 5G .ee00e 00126 
. Christ College eeoesee 45s eeceeee413 
. Pembroke Hall..+.++ SQ-+++++++102 
10, Came Bell oc cascecces ST eeseeees 98 


wooenaywr. wt 


i, St. Peter's College «+ 40-ecceees 87 ~ 


12. King’s College --++0+ GQ.eee+ee+ 86 
13, Magdalen College... Sacceeceees FZ 
14, Sidney College seoecee BPheeeevece 75 
15. Bene’t College eeoeeee YOseeeseee 71 
16. Catharing Hall ..-.+- 1G+eeeeeee 56 
17. Downing College .... Zeeeesers 8B 
B. Oppidants.cocceccss -Goececces: @ 

Total-++++++-1301 $104 


. Total members on the Boards in the 
Owing years, at Cambridge :— 
1748 + cceceee eee 04500 
1804..-ceceesens9199 
18146 cceces eee es D95O 
TELS -ceeceee eee SiOd 


Mr. Joseru Skinner, an eminent 
British surgeon, long resident at Malta, 
has lately republished the opinion that 


Srictions of warm oil are undoubted pres 


ventions of the plague; and he cites urs 
merous instances of the lappy success of 
the practice during the late plague at 
Malta. He states likewise, that sloraz, 
In its concrete state, is beneficially car. 
ried ow the persons of the Turks for the 
same purpose; and thatthe Greek who 
buried the dead at Malta, obtained pre- 
tection by anointing himself with ter. 
Previously to applying the oil, the body 
Should be washed with vinegar and water, 
The oil is then, passed with a spon 
over the body, and renewed twice a- week 
ull the danger has passed away, 

Dr. Joun Crarke announces Come. 
mentaries on sume of the most Import. 
ant Diseases of Children, Part the 
First ; containing Observations on the 
Mortality of Children—on Diet—Den- 
tition—Convulsive Affections — Inflame 
mation of the Brain—LHydroceahalus iu- 
ternu»—and Epilepsy. 

It appears that, in 1811, there were 
2656 convicts in New South Wales, at a 
cost to the British government of 64l, 
each! Such, however, is the increased 
patronage even in this department, that 
3070 convicts cust, in 1798, but S36l, 
each! How expensive is folly, and how 
comparatively cheap is wisdom ! 

At Mr. Edwards’ late sale, the Bedford 
Missal was bought by the Marquis of 
Blandford for 6871. 15s., and the splendid 
copy, on vellum, of the first edition of 
Livy, Rome 1469, was purchased by 
Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, bart. for 
903l. 

In the Second Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Bogs of Ireland, it is 
stated that three distinct growths of 
timber, covered by three distinct masses 
of bog, are discovered on examination. 
But whether these morasses were at first 
formed by the destruction of whole 
forests, or merely by the stagnation of 
water in places where its current was 
ch ked by the fall of a few trees, and by 
accumulations ot branches and leaves, 
carried down from the surrounding hills, 
is a question? Professor Davy is of 
opinion, that in many places where 
forests had grown undisturbed, the trees 
on the outside of the woods grew stronger 
than the rest, from their exposure to 
the air and sun; and that, when man- 
kind attempted to establish themselves 
near these forests, they cut down the 
large trees on their borders, which apen- 


ed the internal part, where the trees 
wctre 
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were weak and slender, to the influence 
of the wind, which, as is commonly to 
be seen in such circumstances, had im- 
mediate power to sweep down the whole 
of the internal part of the forest. The 
large timber obstructed the passage of 
vegetable recrement, and of earth falling 
toward the rivers; the weak timber in 
the. internal part of the forest, after it 
had fallen, soon decayed, and became 
the food of future vegetation. Mr. Kire 
wan observes, that wherever trees are 
found in boys, though the wood may be 

rfectly sound, the bark of the, timber 
oe uniformly disappeared, and the de- 
composition of this bark forms a consi- 
derable part of the nutritive substance of 
morasses; notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, tannin is not to be obtained in 
analysing bogs; their antiseptic quality is 
however indisputable, for animal and ve- 
getable substances are frequently found 
ata greatdepth in bogs, without their 
seeming to have suffered any decay; 
these substances cannot have been depo- 
sited in them at a very remote period, 
because their form and texture is such 
as were common a fewcenturies ago. In 
1786 there were found, 17 feet below the 
surface of a bog in Mr. Kirwan’s district, 
a woollen coat of coarse, but even, net- 
work, exactly in the form of what is now 
called aspencer. A razor, with a wooden 
handle, some iron heads of arrows, and 
Jarge wooden bowls, some only half made, 
were also found, with the remains of 
turning-tools; these were obviously the 
wreck of a workshop, which was pro- 
bably situate on the borders of a forest. 
The coat was presented by him to the 
Antiquarian Society. These circum- 
stances countenance the supposition that 
the encroaehments of men upon forests 
destroyed the first barriers against the 
force of the wind, and that afterwards, 
according to Sir H. Davy’s suggestion, 
the trees of weaker growth, which had 
not room to expand, or air and sunshine 
to promote their increase, soon gave way 
to the elements. 


GERMANY. 

A new translation of the Books of 
Moses is announced for publication at 
Freyberg, divided into two historical 
books, and three books of laws :— 

1. A book containing the history of the 
times anterior to Moses. 

2. - the history of his 
own time, 

5S. The code of moral laws. 

4. of religious laws, 

_————= of civil laws. 


5 
Each of these books will be accompanied 











2 [June 1, 
with proper documents, The 
form 3 vols, 8vo, wad 
The celebrated mineralogist, W, 
of Freyberg, has disposed of his wales 
collection of minerals. It was, in the 
first instance, valued at the sum of 
56,000 rix dollars, but, under thecireun, 
stances of the times, &c. the propor 
himself reduced the price to the sum of 
40,000 rix dollars. 


FRANCE, 

Dr. Atpuonsvs Lercy, of Paris, hay 
published an Essay on certain Diseases 
of Men, which he traces to the oxen og 
which they had fed; and he establishes 
the doctrine generally, that many diseases 
with which mankind are afflicted ar 
communicated by the flesh of ani 
who are more or less discased at the time 
they are killed, 


RUSSIA, 

There has lately been discovered in 
the vast territories of the governments 
of Koliwan and of Tobolsk, a quantity 
of ancient Tartar monuments, 
the tombs of a former people. These a. 
ticles consist of metal vases, coins, jew. 
els, &c. many of them are adorned with 
human figures and hieroylyphics, 


AMERICA. 

In the state of PENNsYLVANTA, wet 
of the Allegany mountains, there are 
about 200 000 inhabitants ; 101 Presby- 
terian churches, and 57 ministers; two 
Methodist circuits, in which are employs 
ed 12 itinerant preachers.—In the state 
of Onro, containing a population of more 
than $30,000, there are 78 Presbyterian 
or Congregational churches, and 49 m 
nisters ; between 20 and 30 Methodist 
preachers, employed in different circuits; 
10 or 12 Baptist societies; several socie- 
ties of Friends or Quakers; const 
numbers of a sect called New Lights; a 
few Halcyons; a few Swedenburghers, 
and many Universalists and Deists.—In 
the state of Virrointa, containing & pe 
pulation of almost a million, there ae 
only about 70 churches, Presbyterian of 
Congregational, and about 40 ministers. 
—Kentucky, with a population of more 
than 400,000, has 91 Presbyterian 
charches, and 40 ministers; 20 Metho- 
dist circuits, in which about as many 10° 
nerant preachers are employed; head 
Baptist societies of different descrip 
ons, and 148 preachers; two Bpineope 
churches; several societies of 
Lights ; a considerable number of Romaa 
Catholic societies ; some Shakers, 
kers, and Universalists; and ont 
fessed Deists, TENNESSEE; with ibaa 
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than 260,000 inhabitants, has 79 Presby- six hundred members of the Methodist 
rian churches, and 26 ministers; 19 connexion, and five Baptist churches. 
qinerant Methodist preachers, employed In the district of country west of the 
ig several circuits ; 126 Baptist churches, Mississippi, called the Missouri territory, 
ead 74 preachers ; a few New Lights, containing a scattered population of 
and some of various other denominations, about 21,000, there are 445 members ot 
_In the Mississippi territory, contain- Methodist Societies, among whom six iti- 
ing about 58,000 inhabitants, there are nerant preachers are employed; and 130 
6 Presbyterian churches, 4 ministers; 9 members of Baptist churches, with no 
itinerant Methodist preachers; 27 Bap- settled preachers.—Loutstana has a po- 
tist churches, and 13 preachers.—The ulation of about 77,000 free people, 
Iyprana territory, with about 25,000 ine and about 35,000 slaves. In the whole 
habitants, has one Presbyterian church state there is not one Protestant church ; 
and minister; five itinerant Methodist the Methodists have had itinerants up 
preachers ; 29 Baptist churches, and 14 Red River and Washita, but they are 
preachers ; Six New Light preachers, and exceedingly unpopular, The religion 
a few Shakers. —In the ILLrnors terri- professed is entirely Roman Catholic ; 
tory, containing about 13,000 inhabi- the clergy of this order are fifteen ; the 
tants, there are five or six Methodist bishop and four or five priests reside in 
preachers in several circuits, and about New Orleans, The Deists are numerous, 
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j E have now several perpetual motions founded on the action between the po- 

sitive and negative ends of galvanic batteries, Our valued correspondent, the 
venerable Mr. De Luc, first applied a column of 600 groups to the motion of a small 
gold bead, suspended by a silken thread between two balls, each of which was con- 
nected with the opposite extremity, He then suspended the small gold bead by the 
finest silver wire from a hook connected with the positive extremity, which hung, when 
unelectrified, close to a ball, also connected with the same extremity; but, when the 
column was active, it receded from this ball, and discharged the electricity of the po- 
sitive end upon a ball connected with the negative extremity, or with the ground, or 
with hoth; after which it fell, by its gravitation, inte the first position. He also 
across wire above the bead to prevent it from striking, and afterwards substitated a 
gilt pith ball of the size of a pea, fer the bead, aud extended his number of groups te 
1300 of 1finch square: this apparatus has continued in motion several years, varying 
in the number of vibraiions in a minute from forty-five down to scarcely one. Mr. B.M. 
Forster constructed a similar kind of apparatus to that which Mr. De Luc first em- 
ployed, which kept a pair of bells ringing several months; and Mr, WILLIAM ALLER 
extended a column to 10,000 groups of small diameter, and placed them in glass tabes, 
Mr.G.S. StneeRr has subsequcntly improved it materially by interposing two disks of 
paper instead of one, which increased its power considerably, and thus lessened the 
labour of constrnction. He extended his series to 20,000 groops, and has filled up aa 
apparatus of two small columns in a very convenient form for ringing a pair of belts, 
Mr. F. Ronalds preferring the second method employed by Mr. De Luc, that has ren- 
dcred this curious instrument more convenient by using a mach larger ball on the pen- 
dulum ; by making this pendulum of an inflexible wire instead of the fine silver thread ; 
by causing it to partake of the motion of the common pendulum with that of electric 
Mtraction, and by applying its vibrations to the motion of indexes; assisted by Mr. 

tham, a very ingenious watch-maker at Kensington, who execated the mechanism of 

the wheels, levers, &c. in a very neat and accurate manner. He has thus constructed 4 
galvanic clock. The rapidity of the vibrations is, of course, influenced by the varia- 
tions in the electromotive power of the colamn, occasioned by heat, moistare, and the 
tleetricity of the ambient air, But it occurred to Mr. R. that if the power of the 
column were sufficient to make the pendulum vibrate as fast as seconds im all tempe- 
mures, and under all other circumstances, it would be possible to draw off the scper- 
2>undant electricity which at high temperatures, &c. made it vibrate faster, as quickly 
as it accumulated; and after several trials he adopted a method, by which he succeede 
w tegulating the vibrations. The columns thus regulated had kept the pendalam in 
activity about three weeks, on the 9th of March last. When the temperature of the 
Foom us above 53 degrees, it gains about two seconds in five minutes for every advance 
. vue degree ; but when it is below this degree it diminishes its velocity gradually, until 
‘ . ager vibrates so fast as seconds. aie the Saseh eciots 

a very cusious paper by Sir H. Davy was latcly read to 7 detailing 
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detaling some of his new and curious experiments, and discoveries on the combines; 
of iodine with oxygen and the acids. It appears that, when oxygen is compj Vows 
iodine, it first assnmes a pastey or gelatinous appearance, and afterwards Sen 
with sulphuric and nitric acids something similar occurs: these solid combinat ; 
Sir H. very properly calls oxyiodats, as they differ very materially fiom aij The other 
salts, the names of which terminate in a/e. Gay Lussac, however, having antics 
the existence of such bodies, proposed to call them iodates; but this name Sir # 
justly observes, conveys a very erroneous idea of their real character, which is si “ 
and interesting. ‘Tie colour of these salts approaches to violet, according to the ta. 
tity of uncombined iodine present in them. : i 

M. Yvarp has composed a large treatise on such plants as are injurions to grain, a) 
on the means of preserving cultivated Jands from them. What are commonly calle! 
bad plants are the production of vature—kinds of savage plants: the air, water, and 
animals bring their seeds, which the earth retains a long time in its bowels, and at the 
favourable moment they are seen to spring up; frequently also the farmer himself som, 
them mixed with badly-compounded manure. Mr. Yvard, whio has described upwards 
of 500, gives ample details of various methods for destroying these weeds, 

In the county of Satherland, in Scotland, a pit of coal was discovered about two or 
three years ago, contrary to the opinion of many who supposed that no coal was to be 
found north of the Tay. ‘This coal has been wrought to a considerable extent, but tin: 
has shown that it seems to possess one property peculiar to itself. The refuse coal, oj 
which a large quantity had been left to accumulate near the mouth of the pit, after 
having been exposed to the air for a considerable time, took fire of its own accor, 
and continued in a state of combustion till the whole was consumed. At present they 
have ceased to work the pit, partly on account of this peculiar property of the coal, 
but chiefly that they may have time to clear away the refuse on the surface. They do 
not despair of opening the pit again, and of discovering a mode of preventing the de. 
flagration: and, preparatory to the recommencement of working it, they are sinking 
shafts in the direction in which they intend to proceed.— Phil. Mag. 











MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON; 
From April 24 to May 24, 1815. 





N the early part of this period, complaints of an inflammatory nature were the most 
& prevalent: catarrh was almosi universal; and some cases of severe inflammation of 
the lungs and pleura were met with, 3 

A severe case of jaundice, arising from hepatic inflammation, required repeated 
bleedings for its removal. I have had occasion to witness many examples of this species 
of icterus, but I am not aware that it has yet been noticed by the nosologist, or any 
writer on medicine. ‘The symptoms occurred ina female servant, who had suffered much 
from indigestion, flatulency, and spasmodic pains in the bowels, the latter of which bad 
become so violent as to confine her to her bed. A variety of reinediés were ineffectual’y 
employed, when at length the yellowness of the skin came on, and I was consulted, 
She now complained more particularly of an excruciating pain in the direction of the 
spine of the back, and shooting from the pit of the stomach. Pressure on this part 
much increased her sufferings, that no doubt could remain as to the symptoms being 
inflammatory. Biceding procured immediate relief, but many repetitions of it were 
required effectually to subdue the disease, 

Several persons, and among them many children, have been attacked with the co 
tinued fever of the summer months. In a former report I have remarked the depent- 
ance of this complaint on disorder of the digestive organs: the trath of this opinion bas 
#een abundantly manifested in the present epidemic. In some of my younger pa 
ithas been accompanied by vomiting and purging; but these symptoms, instead of ag- 
¢tTavating, have contributed to its more speedy remo al. It is observable, also, 

m these cases the head-ach has been generally absent; on the contrary, where 19 
Vomiting has been present, the head-ach has been intense, and the heat of the shin 
great. Where this salutary operation of nature is wanting, it may be excited 
advantage by the antimonial preparations, such as James’s Powder, or the Emetic Tat 
tar, which, m suitable doses,Whave a triple effect on the skin, stomach, and 

it may be wseful, mw conjunction with these remedies, to employ the cold ablation, 
especially about the hea |, if the pam be great. After proper evacuations, the continoed 
applicaty nm of vinegar and waier to the head, in this tever, is, perhaps, the best mode 
of relieving the pai, and vessenimg the delirium when present, . 

Acute theamatism is more frequent than it has been in the preceding months of th 
year; and in geuerai I find more active depletionis necessary than during the winter 

41, North Crescent, Beusurd-square, Jou - WANT, — 

orthera y 
Late Surgeon to the North MONTEL rely 
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atin MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
; Priges of Merchaniize, 26, 1815. 
Raton ’ } oe ¥. d. £. &. d. 
Other Cocoa, West India . »- 35 0 to 440 0 perewt 
ae Coffee, West hidia, ordinary 3690 — 3153 0 ditto, 
. i iit, fne . 416 0 = 5 0 ditto, 
pam ——,Mocha . - 8 0060 — 810.6 ditto, 
7” Cotton, West India,common = 0 111 — O 2 O perth, 
called Currants ° 415 0 — 5 0 0 percwf, 
and Figs, Turkey . - 318 0 — 60 0 © ditto. 
at the Flax,Rige  . % + 9 00 — @ O © perton, 
Foon: Hemp, Riga Rhine ‘ 64 0 0 — OF @ Q_ ditte, 
Wards Hops, new, Pockets ’ e 6 O O — 10 5 0 per cwt, 
’ ’ Bags . . 565 50 — 9 5 O ditto. 
WO or lion, British, Bars. - 1400 — O v O per ton, 
to be : ’ Pigs * 7 8 0 0 as 9090 ditto, 
t tim: Oil, salad « + . - 20 0 O — 22 0 0 per jar. 
‘ Rig, Hatta 5) 8 SF © Se O-O perene 
i ’ ann! t t * * — 6 r cwt, 
a ==. fdlh, doe 7 . 3 1208 — 00 @ ditto. 
ther Raisins, bloom or jar, new 6 60— QO Q@ QO perton, 
coal, Rice, Carolina, new . 314 0’ — 316 O  percwt, 
y do ——, East India . 1 5 0 — 110 =O ditto, 
e de. Silk,Chnna . . ° 160 -— 19 O peflb. 
phine Se Bengal, skein e o 0 17 0 — 1 0 6 ditto, 
. Spices,Ciunamon. . »« O14 0 — 016.0. ditto 
. Cloves . + e 0 11 6 sae Q 12 6 ditto, 
| ——, Nutmegs . « @17 0 — 1 0 O perlb 
; , Pepper, black . 0210 — 0O 1 1% ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac  . @ 6 4 — O 66 per gallon, 
‘Tost ——~—, Geneva Hollands . 0 3 8 — O 310. ditto, 
on of ———,Rum, Jamaica . 809 #49 — OO 6 6 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown «4 4 O — 4 7 O perewt 
ated . , tine - » £18 O0@ — 5.2 0 = ditto, 
ecies —, East India »— © 260 — 316 O ditto 
+ an ——, lump,fine . . .« 616 0 — 7 0 0 ditto. 
much Tallow,town-melfed . . 314 0 = © 0 O perewt, 
1 bad ———,, Russia, yellow . 316 0 — 090 0 ditto. 
wally Tea, Bohea ° » « “O29 — 0 210 perlbs 
ilted. —-, Hyson; fme ss 958 — © 5 Y ditto. 
f the Wine, Madeira, old « »« 9 0 0 —120 O O perpipe, 
rt 0 —,Portold . . 19 0 0 —1% 0 0 ditto. 
eID —, Sherry . . 110 0 0 — 120 O O peraom. 
were Premiums ef Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 2 gs.— 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 2} gs.—Hambro’, 5l,—Madeira, 5I. ret. 21. 10s.—Jamaiea, 
Com 6l. ret. Sl.— Newfoundland, 12). ret. 6l.—Southern Fishery, ont-aird home, 201, 
end. Course of Exchange, May 26.—Amstérdam, 30 4B ¢U.—Hamburgh, 28 23U.— 
ents At Messrs. Wolfe and Co.’s Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill ; West In- 
ag. dia Dock, 1481—Grand Junction CANAt 2081. share.—East London WarTep- 
. bors 65l.—Albion Insurance Orrice 421.—Gas LicHt ComPANY, 9. 10s, pre- 
shin Gold in bars 51. 5s. per oz.—New doubloons 51.—Silver in bars 5s, 114d. 
ait The 3 per cent. consols on the 26th were 58%, 5 per cent, 86}. 





Atrmasertcar List of Banxruptcres and DyyrBrsps, announced between the 
20th of April, and the 20th of May, 1815, extracted from the 
Gazettes. | 

BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 77.] Appleton E. Manchetter, comon merchant, — (Mewite 

[The Solicitor? Names are between Parentheses.} Addis. Bi Monmouth, maltier. (Whitcomb and co. 

eae Greet, Burton Crefcent paper hangers Bee J; Neweatie vpon Tyne, tallow chandicr, (Willfon, 






3M Bowker 
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Moxtaty Mac, No. 269. 
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Bowker E. H. and co. Salford, Lancafhire, cotton mere 
chants. (Edge, Manchetter 
Buu js and ¢O. Watling Greet, Loadon, merchants, 


ina 
Bafcert H. C. Maochefter, muney f{crivener. (Hewitt 
and co, 
. Colcheter, maltter. (Smythies 
aw. ‘Gomont’s Lane. filverfmith. (Hyeden and co. 
Baker C. T. Marlborough, Wijts, linen draper. (Ward 
nd 


and CO 
thhop T. Great Yarmouth fithmonger. (Sayers 
Palins R. Woburn Rrect, victtualler. (Mayhew and cO. 
Bracoock J. Birmingham, draper, (Maudfle 
Blake J. Greenwich, cabinet maker. (Parker 
Barnett C, Londun Wall. horfe dealer. (Buckle 
O'Brien J. Therogmorton @reet, broker. (Paterfon 


Butler &. Poultry, glover. (Metcalf 
Coriftian c. Bread Greet, Cheapfide, talluw chandler. 
(Cunningham 


Chifins P. and co: Hereford, baker, (Makiofon, 


London : 

Cofedge J. Fann Greet, Loadon, tallow chandler. (Drew 
and Sons 

Crofs W. Halefworth, currier. (Cufaude 

Sena H. Ware. Hertford, avGioneer. (sheffield, London 

Dawfon G, Great 8. Heien’s, merchant. (Allingham 

Durant W. Maidftone, tanner. (Burr and co. 

Edwey J. High Holborn, broker. (Willoughby 

Edwards J. Briftol, hatter and hoficr. (Tarrant and co, 
London 

Filis J. Heathfield, suffex. grocer. (c 

Field R. C. Long Acre, hat maker. (Dawes and co. 

Fier T. Exton, Rutland, livery Mable keeper. (Warren 
and co 

Foyfter J. Bury St. Edmunds, grocer. (Bromiley, 
London : 

Greaves K. Eat Retford, Nottinghamshire, ffthmonger. 
(Exley and caeLondon 

Galpin ve, Honiton, Devonthire, grocer. 
Lon 


on 
Grellier }. H. and co. Surrey, lime burners, (Hackett, 


(Luxmore, 


london 

Gibbs W. Bitmingham, miller. (Palmer 

Gainett J. Liverpool, money fcrivener. (Orred and co» 

Green J. Birmingham, Joincr. ( Dinely 

Harvey W. Ipftone, grocer. (Flint, Uttoxeter 

Mamaan ). 4, Great WincheRer@reet, merehant. (Oak- 
ley and Co. 

Hudfow E. Gibraltar, merchants (Oakley and co. 
London 


Haereen J. Bury $t. Edmund 
Hight J. Hemel-hempftre oo 

(Mewitt and co. London » fom 
Hemfley T, W. Bath, vidtualler. (Phyfick 
Holwell E. Falcon @reet, Chinaman, 


manana Me and T, ® an 
(Hicken and co, ee Stafford, Rarftryoe, 


Horner W. Mile-end, Portfea, grocer. (Ww 
Haywood J. W. K 
Feat YW. Keaton, et ee 


Hewiltfon jf. Wi mber 
> Rene Londen Cumberland, inakesper, (wy, 


Harris 8. Northwamboro 
d SPgty —_ Southamptuathire, air, 
Linder J- J. Broad @reet, hat manufatturer (Paulie 
Lingard J. Bakewell . t 
. pleacheaee " “a 
Laws G. Norwich, innkeeper, (Chafe 


Liewellyn W. Carmartte 
co. Landon Dy Merchant, (Bleafdale an 


Lowman M. Newcafle u 
i pon Tyne, tailors — (Plazeary, 
Lifle D. jun. Newcafle up 
icon and co. London Fumes cabinet mabe, 
Moore J. Leicefter, worfted fpi ‘ Londos 
Moffatt R. Mancheter, merchant. (feasts & 
Marfhall M. New Sarum, Wiitthire, carpenrer, ( 
Metz A- L. ce, London, merchant. (Poole Pon 
wet ftreet, chinaman. (Spike 
S. and co. 
n a 4. ' co. Harwich, haberdahhers, (Latkow, 
eedham EB. fen. Manchefter, dealer. Loodee 
Nuoncy J. F. Clare reer, London, viéu fers” (Lfaacs 
Powis J. Milk treet. warehoufeman, (Hurd 
Rapfey Jj. Fleet treet, fithmonger, (" 
a ee ue — (Richaréfoa 
taniey H. Warnford Co 
chant. (Sowden — ret, ae 
Strickland R. Briftol, Giverfmith, (Cornith 
Thropp J. Birmingham, filverfmith. 
‘Tucker J. Gofport, mercer, (Cruickhhink 
Thomas W. Elbow Lane, wine merchant, (Sher woes 
Vine T. Gofport, plumber. (Collins and co, 
White J. and co. Fleet treet, boukfellers.’ (Chippentat 
Whitewell S. Coventry, furgeon (c 
wilt ondos Cank onsne 
tirgten R. Mon Someriet . 
chellor and co. ; . a 


Almond J. Pickett &rcet 
Aberdeen A, Lifle treet 

Ansdeil J. Liverpool 

Bagiehole ¢, and oo. Mark Lane 
Bouuraillon B. Walkthamftow 
Biake C. Bithopsgate Grect 
Barrow G. Chefter 

Byrn J. Broad ftreet 

Bolton J. Norwich 

Brova } Tillsdowa 
Beswic 

Banke J. Newington Butts 
Bird J. Se Liverpool 
Clarke Cc. Le Endfield 


Ciewley T. Beamhur®, Staffordhire 
Chapman W. Rogby, Warwickhiire 


Crotsiey J. King @reet 
ockeril’ M. Shoreditch 
ox J. Woolwich 


» Leventhulme, Lancathire 


DIVIDENDS. 


Corby J. Benger 
Dalby D. Leeds 
Deeble J. T. Cannon ftreet 
Edington J. Gracechurch freet 
Edwards &. Great Surry trees 
-J. Clare ftreet 
Flower R. Nortingham 
Fosberry W. and co. Liverpool 
Graham 2; Gloucefter ftreet 
Gill W. Bury St. Edmunds 
Harris W. Streatham 
Hoole & York 
Hartridge W. Cheapfide 
Hartill W. Bilfton 
Hedges R. Oid Bailey 
Haydon T. Mitcham 
Hawkins P. Borough 

ofeph R.. New ftreet 
endall R. Reading 





Moxon J. Ponte 

Macleod T. H. Tekenhouf 
Mallefton J. K. Sweetings 
Mytton J, and co, Wa Poul 
Moyfs J. Brandun 

Nailer J. Jefferies Greet 
Paimer J. Croydon 

Pack J. F. Athford 

Peirfon T. Star Court 

Seott E. Lyon 

Sparrow J. Eak india Chambers 
Stimfon T. Minories 
Segeers J, Wood ftreet 
Valery J. Artillery Place 
Wilfon W, Fenchurch Greet 
White G. and co. Lime éreet 
Worley J. Fith &reet hit, 














— 





MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


siderable difficulty u 
continued rains, in others from the opposite cause o 
mavoidably committed to a rough and clodded surface, and badly covered. In some 
districts the plant of potatoes is not of the usual extent, but generally very large, 20 


n strong soils, in every 


i 


drought, 


EE 


Te sowing of spring corn is at length compleated, but has been attended with cor 
art of the country; in some from 
whence the seed has bees 


withstanding the discouragement of a considerable surplus on hand of last year’s st 


The farmers are now proceeding with their turnip fallows, which work extremely 
Wheats upon warm and dry soils are forward and luxuriant, but those upon ben 
and particularly in exposed situations, have suffered considerably from the 

erly and easterly winds, and chilling weather, which succeeded the too, early 
of the season, and also in some parts from the grub and wire-worm. They may 
recovered by seasonable weatheg, and the genial influence of the sun, which 1s 


wanted. Oats present a similar appearance. Barley looks well, but that sow® 


strong land was put in late. Beans, notwithstanding the partial ill effect of the 
weather, and the appearance of insects, are a promising crop. Clover, tre 
been much injured by the cold; but the crap of grass = 
early this season ag to render cattle-feeding most pleassx! 


lasting uutil the grass wes ready for the reception Ae 


artificial grasses, have also 
abundant, and has been so 
and successful, the turnips 


land, 
nortb- 
mildness 


he 
"cd 


and other 
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Winter tares, rye, and peas, are good crops, ‘The fruit blossom, of which 
vias early the greatest prospect, has been nearly half cut off, but there is still oe 
Fen erop of fruit. Hops are said to have recovered to a considerable degree, frem the 
jate favourable weather. ‘The quantity of hay and straw abundant, Long wool in de- 
mand, the market for clothing wools dull, and kept down by importation. Cattle of 
4)i kinds greatly reduced from the prices of last year, excepting milch-cows, pigs, and 
horses. Young store pigs probably at a higher price than can be rem bered, 

fall eighteen pence per pound. ‘The lambing season has been most successful, with 
some exceptions in Wilts and Sussex; but considerable injury has been done to the lamb- 
hogs, and to ewes and lambs, by feeding too long and too plentifally on turnips. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.—Mutten 4s, 8d. to 5s. 4d.—Veal 5s, 4d. to 6s. 
ed.—Lamb 7s. to 8s, 8d.—Pork 6s. to 7s.—Bacon 6s.—Irish ditto 5s.—Fat 4s. $d.— 
Skins 238. to 568.—Potatoes 3!. to 6l.—Oil-cake 161. 16s. 

Cora Exchange: Wheat 40s. to 768.—Barley 25s. to 34g—QOats 18s. to 39s,— 
The quartern loaf 114d.—Hay Sl. to 51. 10s.—Clover ditto 41. to 71, 7s.—Straw 1; 
4s, to 21.—Coals in the pool from 38s. to 50s. 6d. per chaldron, 








Middlesex, May 22. 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Barometer. Thermometer, 


Highest 30.00, May 17 & 18. Wind N.E. | Highest 71°. May 20. Wind gWest. 
Lowest 28.47. April ;21. Wind S.E, Lowest 32°, April 25. —— N. 
This variation ocent« 
f red between the hot- 
This variation test part of the 1st 

Greatest) 4 tenths ) a8 occurred five Greatest } and 2d days of this 
variation iN ¢ o¢oninch, °F %ix times in | variationin 12°. < month ; on the former 
#4 hours, * the course of the | 24 hours, 5 the mercury was at 

month, 54°, only, and on the 
latter it was as high 
as 66°. 

The quantity of rain fallen since our last report of it is equal to 14 inches in depth, 

The average height of the barometer for the month is equal to 29.48, which is just 
below change.;of course we might expect there would be many days on which there 
would be rain, and according to our journal there have been 14 on which there has been 
more or less rain. ‘The wind has come 21 days from the easterly points of the horizon. 
The average height of the barometer for the month is equal to almost 54°. The num- 
der of brilliant days has been 12. On the vd and the 5th of this month there was mach 
thunder, lightning, and hail, of which the stones were of a large size. 

A correspondent at Pimlico says, that on March 31 the thermometer was as high as 
73°, and on the 15th of April it was at the same hour only 43°, and on the 16th it was 
still lower, viz. 41° only. At Highgate, on the 3ist of March, the thermometer was not 
higher than 65°, but on the 15th of April it was at 42°. We suspect. there must have 
been some mistake in our correspondent’s observations taken on the 5ist of March. 
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- Contuining official Papers and authentic Documents, 
—— 


FRANCE. 

FALSEHOOD that deliberately or- 
ganized falsehood, which at this mo- 
ment drags the people of England into 
a fatal vortex, may be compared to the 
gulph which opened in Rome, and de- 
manded the life of a virtuous citizen.— 
is the citizen that in our times is 
Prepared like Curtius to sacrifice him- 
: for his country? Who among us 
ares Oppose hiinself to the force of that 
“aTupuon which, like the gulph at Rome, 


threatens to destroy the English common. 
wealth?—-Such are the questions whieh 
present themselves as often as we take up 
the pen to address ourselves to our reade 
ers! We would chearfully act the part 
of Curtis if the oracle had told us that 
the sacrifice would produce an equally 
successful result—bur, without such as- 
surance, we perform our duty, because 
it is our duty, though we are not san- 
guine enough to expect that truth will spee- 
dily counteract re deep-rooted —_ 
3 
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of falsehood, which has so long influ- 
enced the political measures of the age. 
Anxious, at this crisis, to lay be- 
fore cur readers some facts by which 
they may shield themselves from the spell 
of fraud and falsehood, which now in- 
fluences the destinies of our beloved 
country, we have made it our business to 
collect from a friend of unquestionable ve- 
racity, some particulars of the actual state 
of France. We have a pledge of bis 
good faith in the circumstance that he 
has left his family on the banks of the 
Loire, and purposes immediately to re- 
turn to them, convinced, as he says, that 
he can live no where in Europe in greater 
security, or at the same cost in equal 
luxury and elegance. He rents a man- 
sion like a palace, sdrfounded with plea- 
sure, fruit, and kitchen gardens, at sixty 
guineas per annum, free. of all taxes. 
His family.stine on three courses,.and a 
sumptuous dessert, with claret and other 
wines, for a few shillings, His horses cost 
him at livery at Paris but 7s. per week. 
50s. per annum, and the Lodge to live in 
pay @ porter and his wife; and his gar- 
dener costs him bat 18. perday. Necessa. 
ries itt general are a third of the English 
price, luxuries a fourth, and the education 
of children a fifth. In 300 miles he did 
not see an acre of waste land, his own 
phrase being, so much as he could cover 
with his handkerchief. Poor there are 
none. Tythes there are none. Paper 





- * Weagree with M. Chateaubriand that 
there are lies fabricated for the purpose of 
an hour, a day, a week, or a month; and we 
see them follow each other, from morning 
till evening, and from evening till morn- 
ing, with deleterious fertility in the ministe- 
tial newspapers of Great Britain. Nor are 
they, as in his view, limited in their at- 
tributes to time ;—they apply equally to 
space, and we have scores of them manu- 
factured for home consumption and foreign 
markets,. We have our lies for the town 
and lies for the country—our lies for 
France—our lies for Germany—our lies 
for America—and others adroitly fitted for 
the north, the south, the east, or the west. 
In like manner we have in quality our di- 
rect lies, our indirect lies, our reverberated 
lies, our cabinet lies, our diplomatic lies, our 
demi-official lies, our unofficial lies, our 
Stock-Exchange hes, and our Treasury lies, 

les our deep surmises, our crafty insi- 
naations, our dark hints, our simple on-dits, 
ow modest doubts, our significant shrugs, 
and our way cautions ; for propagating all 
which with due celerity and effect, we have 
universally pervading newspapers, which 
are practised in all the arts of sdphistry, 
tad which assume every garb of deception, 
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(Jone; 


money there is none, the -rengra) 
of tythes, and the on of 
revolutionary titles to tty . 
been threatened, without On, 
by the priests and returned emi, 
a revolution seemed inevitable even 
not Napoleon returned as he did, The 


mind of this Extraordinary man jj 


seen in every thing—in in 
new roads, i ‘ veal 


; » mo publie plantations of 
fr uit trees, mn appropriations of wastes for 
the independent provision of the poor, 
in schools, in public buildings,’ and ig 
various establishmeuts. By the great 
mass of the people, he is considered as 
more than mortal ; and by the soldi 
as.an invincible hero, forming one of 
themselves in soul and body (we ue 
the very words of our friend), On 
the banks of the Loire, where the 
people have been described as most at. 
tached to the Bourbons, he was oftey 
told, that they liked that family yery 
well, but not enough to fight for them, 
At a public assembly about Christmas 
last, he saw mihtary officers take the 
portrait of Napoleon from their bosoms, 
and hand it to their female partners to 
kiss.. In short, the enthusiasm in favour 
of Napoleon extends to nineteen out 
of twenty ; and those who are indifferent, 
or inimical to him, are merely such a 
number as in every country will be dis 
sentient, or the priests, or the placemen 
under the ancient regime. He was at 
Paris on the day of the review of the 
national guard, and witnessed their rape 
turous enthusiasm, as well as that of the 
whole population of Paris, which was 
collected on the occasion. The number 
were stated to him at 48,000, and, being 
used to military exhibitions, be is con- 
vinced they exceeded 30,000, He was 
several times close to the Emperor, who 
appeared in good health and spirits, 
riding without reserve amid the troops 
and the people, receiving petitions, and 
shaking particular soldiers by the 
Wherever and whenever he appeared, 
the waiting crowds rent the air with the 
vehemence of their acclamations, 
Paris appeared on this subject to bare 
but one voice, AN the English pape 
and most of the scurrilous trash of ovF 
corrupt press, may be read in the 
places of resort; and the fa 
abuse of our ministerial papers are public 
jokes, as useless to their own cause ° 
disgraceful to the country where they are 
basely fabricated and weakly encourage 
The bribery and treason which in 
the surrender of Paris to the allies the 
universal indiguation; and s0 far are, 
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1815.) ) 
widiers and ple from dreacding a war, 
hat they burn with indignation to have 
- opportunity of wiping away the dis- 

which thase inglorieus treasons 
= ton the nation, Their resent- 
ment seemed to be chiefly directed 
against the Prussians and Russians, whom 
they always characterize as barbarians. 
Of the English nation at large, at least 
to our English friend, they always ex- 
pressed themselves with hope and re- 
spect. Of Napoleon’s military exertions 
during the last campaign, they speak 
with admiration, and insist that. the 
allies would have been gaptured, but for 
multiplied treasons. Many other such 
facts and circumstances have been ree 
jated to us, all tending to the same re- 
sults; but, considering the delusions under 
which many worthy persons view this 
subject, we feel it expedient rather to 
condense than to amplify. We should, 
however, never cease to reproach our. 
selves, if we hesitated to publish the 
correct information which has come to 
our knowledge, on points so important, 
and so necessary to be understwod ina 
momentous crisis, when England expects 
every man lo do his duty. 

The following additional Act to the 
Constitutions of the French Empire se- 
cures to the French people all the liberty 

ich can result from the obligation of 
forms. 

‘ Napoleon, by the Grace of God, Em- 
peror of the French. © | 

Since we have been elected, by the 
wishes of France, for fifteen years, our 
endeavours have been to perfect the con- 
stitution, according to the wants and wishes 
of the nation, aud from lessons of expe- 
rience. ‘The constitutions of the empire 
have thus been formed by a series of Acts, 
which have been approved of by the peo- 
Ee We had then for our object a grand 

ropean federative system, which we had 
adopted as congenial to the spirit of the 


age, and favourable to the progress of ci-_ 


Vilzation. In order to obtain it, and to 
give it that stability of which it was sus- 
ceptible, we deferred the establishment of 
Many interior regulations which particu- 
y concerned the liberties of the citizens. 
object henceforth is to increase the 
pewperity of France, by the establishment 
public liberty. Hence results the ne- 
‘sally of many important changes ig the 
nstitutions, Senatus Consnitums, and 
acts by which this empire is roled, 

‘ this account, wishing to preserve what 
te and salutary on one side, and, on 
other, to make the constitutions of our 
sg every respect congenial to the 
ishes aud national necessities, as well a9 
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to the state of peace, which we wish to 
maintain with Europe, we have determined 
to submit to the people proposals t 
to modify and perfect its constitution 
acts—to protect the rights of the citizens 
by guarantees—-to give a representative 
system its full effect-—to invest the inter- 
mediate bodies with all due consideration 
and proper power—in a word, to combine 
the highest degree of political liberty with 
individual safety, with the force and con- 
centration necessary to make the French 
people and the dignity of our crown re- 
spected by foreigners. In consequence 
the following Articles, forming a Supple- 
mentary Act to the Constitutions of the 
Empire, will be submitted to the free and 
solemn acceptation of all the citizens 
throughout France :— 

First Title—General Dispositions. 

Art. 1. The Constitutions ot the Empire, 
called the Constitutional Act of the ged 
Freimaire, in the year 8, Senatus Consultum 
of 14 and 16 Thermidor,’in the year 10, 
and that of the 25th Florial, in the year 19, 
shall be modified by the following regula- 
tions: in other respects they are con, 
firmed. 

2. The Legislative Power resides in the 
Emperor and Two Houses. 

3. The First House is called the House 
of Peers, and is hereditary, 

4. ‘The Emperor appoints the Membess, 
who are irrevocable, and their descendants 
from the eldest to the eldest in the male 
line direct. The number of Peers is not 
limited. Adoption does not confer the 
nality of Peer on him who is adopted. 

The Peers are admitted at 21 vears of age, 
but have no deliberative voice till 25. 

5. The Arch-Chancellor of the empire 
is the President of the House of Peers, or 
in case as provided by the Article 51 of 
the Senatus Consultum of the 28th Florial, 
in the year 14, one of the Members of this 
House is fixed upon by the Emperor. 

6. The, Memliers of the Inperial Family, 
in the order of hereditary right, are Peers 
of course; they sit after the President; 
they take their seats at 18 years of age, 
but have no deliberative voice till 21. 

7. The Second House is called the House 
of Representatives, and is elected by the 
people. 

&. The Members of this House are to 
be 629, they must not be under 25 years 


of age. 

9. ‘The President of the Chamber of 
Representatives is appointed by the House 
at the opening of the first sessifn. He 
remains to the end of it ; his appointment 
is submitted to the approbation of the 
Emperor. 

10. Tue Chamber of Representatives 
verifies the qualifications of its members, 


and decides u contested elections. . 
ii, The of the Chamber of 
a’ Kepreseutatives 
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Representatives receive, for travelling ex- 
pences during the session, the allowance 
decreed by the Constituent Assembly. 

iv, They are indefinitely re-eligible. 

13. The Chamber of Representatives 
is renewed every five years. 

14. No member of either house is liable 
to arrest, except in the case of flagrant 
offence ; nor;in case of a criminal presecu- 
tion, during the session, but by a resolution 
of the house of which he is a member. 

15. None can be arrested or detained 
for debt, from the date of convocation, nor 
for 40 days after the session. 

16. In criminal or correcterial matters, 
Peers are judged by their Chamber, ac- 
cording to prescribed forms. 

17. The office of Peer and Representa- 
tive is compatible with all other public 
functions, except those of matters of ac- 
count, (comptables ;) prefects and sub-pre- 
fects are, however, ineligible. 

18. The Emperor sends to the Chambers 
ministers and counsellors of state, who sit 
there and take part in the debates, but 
have no deliberative voice, unless they are 
peers, or elected by the people. 

19. The ministers, thus members of 
either Chamber, or sitting there by mis- 
sion from government, give to the Cham- 
bers such information as is deemed neces- 
sary, when its publicity does not compro- 
mise the inférest of the state. 

20. The sittings of the two Chambers 
are public. They may, however, go into 
secret committee, the Peers ou the demand 
of 10, and the Representatives on the de- 
mand of 25 members. Government may 
also require secret committees when it has 
communications to make, In all cases, 
deliberation and vote can only be in public 
Sitting. 

#1. The Emperor may prorogue,adjourn, 
and dissolve the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, The proclamation which announces 
the dissolution, convokes the electoral col- 
leges for a new election, and fixes the 
meeting of Representatives within six 
months at furthest. 

¢z. During the recess of sessions of the 
Chamber of Representatives, or in case of 
its dissolution, the Chamber of Peers can- 
not meet. 

23, Government has the proposal of 
laws; the Chambers can propose amend- 
ments; if these amendments are not adopt- 
ed by government, the Chambers are bound 
to vote on the law, such as it was pro- 
posed. 

24. The Chambers have the power of 
inviting government to propose a law on a 
determinate object, and to draw up what 
it appears to them proper to insert in the 
law. ‘This clam may be made by either 
Chamber. 

2s. When a bill is adopted in either 
Chantber, it is carricd to the other; and, 
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(Tyne 1 
if there approved, it is carried : 
Emperor. ™ ‘ to the 

26. No written discourse except 
= of committees, of ministers on “, 
and aecounts, can be read ; 
Chamber. ; 7" either 
Second Title—Of Electoral Colleg 

Mode of Eleetien. avons 

v. ae geeepeene colleges of 
and arrondissement axe maintained 
the following modifications. = 

28. The cantonal assemblies wil] 
fill up by elections all the vacancies is 
electoral colleges, 

29. Dating from 1814, a member of the 
Chamber of Peers, appuinted by the En. 
peror, shall be president for life, and irre. 
moveable, of every electoral College or 
department. ! 

50. Dating from the same period, the 
electoral college of every department shall 
appoint, among the members of each co 
lege of arrondissement, the president and 
two vice-presidents. For that purpose the 
meeting of the departmental college shall 
precede by a fortnight that of the college 
of arrondissement. 

31, The colleges of department and ar. 
rondissement shall appoint the number of 
representatives fixed for each in the table 
adjoined. 

32. The representatives may be chosen 
indiscriminately from the whole extent of 
France. Every college of department or 
arrondissement which shall choose a mem 
ber out of its bounds, shall appoint a supple. 
mentary member, who must be taken from 
the department or arrondissement. __ 

35. Mesntactering, 2 Oa Ms 
dustry and property shall have special re- 
sieseniadion. "The election of commercial 
and manufacturing representatives shall be 
made by the electoral college of depart- 
ment, from a list of persons eligible, drawe 
up by the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Consultative Chambers united. — 

Third Title—Of Taxation, 

34. The general direct tax, whether om 
land or moveables, is voted only, for ove 
year: indirect taxes may be voted for 
several years. In case of the dissolution 
of the Chamber of Representatives, the 
taxes voted in the preceding session are. 
continued till the next meeting of the 
Chamber. ; 

35. No tax, direct or indirect, in mone 
or kind, can be levied, no lean cont the 
no inscription in the great of ale 
public debt, can be made, no domai 
nated or sold, no levy of men for iam 
ordered, no portion of territory ¢% 
but in virtue of a law. levy 

36. No proposition of tax, loan, oF 
of men, can be made but to the Chamber 
of Representatives. 

37. "Before the same Chamber mst 
laid, in the first instance—1. The budget 
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t of the state, containing a view of 

ie receipts, and the proposal of the funds 
suiened for the year, to each department 
of service. —2. The account of the receipts 
sod expenses of the year, or of preceding 


Furth Title—-Of Ministers, and of Re- 

sponsibility. 

3g. All the acts of government must be 
countersigued by a minister in office. 

39, The ministers are responsible for 
acts of government signed by them, as well 
asfor the execution of the laws. 

40. They may be accused by the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, and are tried by 
that of Peers. — : 

4{. Every minister, every commandant 
of armed force, by land or sea, may be 
accused by the Chamber of Representatives, 
aod are tried by that of Peers, for having 
compromised the safety or honour of ‘the 
pation. 

42, The Chamber of Peers, in that case, 
exercises a discretional power either in 
classing the offence, or mitigating the pu- 
pishment. 

43. Before placing a minister in accu- 
sation, the Chamber of Representatives 
must declare that there is ground for exa- 
miuing the charge. 

44. This declaration can only be made 
en the report of a committee of 60,drawn 
by lot. This committee must make its 
report in tén days, or sooner, after its no- 
mumation. ) 

45. When the Chamber declares there is 
ground for inquiry, it may call the minister 
before them to demand explanations, at 
least within ten days after the report of the 
committee. 

46. In no other case can ministers in 
office be summoned or ordered by the 
Chambers. 

47, When the Chamber of Representa- 
twes has declared that there is ground for 
Mquiry against a minister, a new committee 
of 60, drawn by lot, is formed, who are to 
make a new report on the placing in ac- 
tusation. This Committee makes its re- 
port 10 days after its appointment. 

48. The placing in accusation is not to 
take place till 10 days after the report is 
read and distributed. 

49. Tie accusation being pronounced, 

mber appoints 5 of its members to 
prosecute the charge before the Peers. 

0. The 75th Art. of the constitutional 
act of the 22 Frimaire, year 8, importing 
that the ents of government can only be 
prosecuted in virtue of a decision of the 
nel of State, shall be modified by a 


Fifth Titlh—Of the Judicial Power. 
51. © Emperor appoints all judges. 
are irremovable and for life from the 
moment of their appointment ; but the no- 
@pation of justices of peace, and judges 


ef Commerce, shail take place as formerly, 
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—The existing judges, appointed by the 
Emperor in terms of the Senatus Consultuin 
of the 12th October, 1807, and whom he 
shal think proper to retain, shall receive 
provisions for life before the ist of January 
next, 


52. The institution of juariés is main- 
taineJ. 


53. The discussions on criminal trials 
shall be public. 


54. Military offences alone shall be tried 
by military tribunals. 

455. All other offences, even those com- 
mitted by military men, are within the jue 
risdiction of civil tribunals, 

56. All the crimes and offences which 
Were appropriated for trial to the high 
Imperial Gourt, and of which this act does 
not reserve the trial to the Chamber of 
Peers, shall be brought before the ordinary 
tribunals. 

57, The Emperor has the right of par 
don, even in correctional cases, and of 
granting amnesties, 

. 58. Interpretations of laws demanded 
by the Court of Cassation, shall be given in 
the form of a law. 

Sixth Title—Rizhts of Citizens, 

59. Frenchmen are eqnal in the eye of 
the law, whether for contributions to taxes 
and pnblic burthens, or for admission to 
civil and military employments, 

60. No one, under any pretext, can be 
ween from the judges assigned to him 

y law. 

"61. No one can be prosecuted, arrested, 
detained, or exiled, but in cases provided 
for by law, and according to the prescribed 
forms, 

62. Liberty of worship is guaranteed 
te all. 

63, All property possessed or acquired 
in virtue of the laws, and ail debts of the 
state, are inviolable. 

64. Every citizen has a right to print 
and publish his thoughts, on signing them, 
without any previous censorship, liable at 
the same time, after publication, to legal 
responsibility by trial by jury, even where 
there is ground only for the application of 
a correctional penalty. , 

~ 65. The right of meme is secured 
to all the citizens. Every petition is indi- 
vidual. Petitions may be addressed either 
to government or to the two chambers ; 
nevertheless, even the latter must also be 
entitled “To the Emperor.” They shall 
be presented to the Chambers under the 
guarantee of a member who recommends 
the petition. They are publicly read; and 
it the Chambers take them into comsider- 
ation, thev are laid before the Emperor by 
the president. 

66. No fortress, no portion of territory, 
can be declared in a state of siege, but in 
ease of invasion by a foreign force, or of 
civil broils. In the former case the decla- 
ration is made by an act of the Fos 

ment, 
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456 . 
ment. In the latter it can only be done by 
the law. However, should the two Cham- 
bers not then be sitting, the act of the go- 
vernment declaring the state of siege must 
be converted into a plan of law within a 
fortnight of the meeting of the Chambers, 

67. The French people declare finally, 
in the delegation which it has made of its 
powers, it has not intended, and does not 
intend, to give the sight of proposing the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons, or of 
any prince of that family, upon the throne, 
even in the case of the extinction of the 
Imperial Dynasty, nor the right of re- 
establishing the o!d feudal nobility, the 
feudal and senorial rights, the oppressions 
privileged and oppressive, nor the ability 
to attempt the rendering national domains 
unlawful ; it forbids the government, the 
fiouses, and the citizens, every proposal in 
this respect. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 
Done at Paris, April 22, 1815. 

Atablesubjoined contained the number 
of representatives to be returned by each 
of the 87 departments, which are subdi- 
vided into S68 .arrondissements. The 
number of representatives appointed by 
the colleges of the departments, vary 
from 1 to 6 for each department. The 
arrondissements, of which there are 
trom 3 to 6, each return one represen- 
tative. Fhe total number of represen- 
tatives from the colleges of the depart. 
ment being 238, and, from the arrondise 
sements Leing 568, gives a total of 606, 
to which, however, is to be added 23 
representatives of the commercial and 
manvfacturing interests, which makes in 
all 629 representatives for all France. 

A decree followed, ordering the presen- 
tatiun of the additional Act to the con- 
stitutions for the acceptance of the 
French people. The numbers of votes 
shall be ascertained at the assembly of 
the Champ de Mai, which is to he con- 
voked at Paris on the 26th of May. 

ITALY, 
_ The following Proclamation exhibits 
the views of the King of Naples in taking 
the field in ltaly. 

Rimini, March $1, 1815. 

Italians'—The moment is come when 
great destinies must be accomplished. Pro- 
videuce calls you, at last, to be an inde. 
pendent people. One cry echoes from the 
Alps to the Strait of Scylla—the impeden- 
dence of Italy. What-right have strangers 
te rob you of independence, the first right 
and blessing of all peoples? What right 
have they to reign in your fertile plams, 
and to appropriate to themselves your 
wealth, for the purpose of trausporting it 
to countries where it did not originate ? 
What right have they to carry off your 
sous, to make them serve, languish, and 
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No! no! let eve 
foreign domination disappear - 
of Italy. fom he 
Formerly masters of the world, 
expiated that fatal glory by a servitude ¢ 
twenty centaries, Let it now be 
glory to have masters no ‘ 
people must keep within the limits 
to it by nature: the sea and i 
mountains,—these are your frontiers, Re. 
ver think of passing them; but expel the 
foreigner who passes them, and foree hin 
to confine himself within bis own, 
thousand Italians of Naples hasten to yor 
under the command of their King, ie 
Swear never to rest until Italy be free; 
and they have proved more than once, that 
they know how to keep their oaths, 
Italians of all countries! second thei 
Maguanimous efforts. Let those who have 
borne arms resnme them ; let the raw youth 
accustom themselves to handle them; let 
all citizens, friends of their country, raise 
a generons voice for liberty ; let the whole 
force of ae nation 7 aire in all its 
energy, and in every form, jon to 
be decided is, whether Italy shall be fee, 
or shall remain for ages bent under the 
yoke of slavery, Let the struggle be deci- 
sive, and we shall have established to adis- 
tant period the happiness of our fine coun- 
try—that country, which though still tom 
and bleeding, is full of ardour and streagth 
to conquer its independence. The enlight- 
ened men of all countries, the nation 
which are worthy of a liberal government, 
the princes who are distinguished by the 
greatness of their character, will rejoice 
in your enterprize, will applaud your tn 
umphs, England, can she refuse you her 
suffrage ?—that nation which holds ont to 
all others the model of a national and con- 
stitutional government ; that people 
whose finest title to glory is to have 
r. blood and homer for indepew- 
ence and liberty of nations: 
Italians!—H olla long invited and urged 
us by your wishes, you were a 
our maction;. but the propitious mom od 
was | ae : yF a not yet recely It 
broofs of the y of yonr enemies. 
se sareanas tan you should be convince’ 
by recent experience, how false ¥a sod 
liberality of your present masters, how and 
ceitful and lying their promises. Fatal 
deplorable experience! Icall youto we 
brave and ern er ce 
Bologna, Turin, Venice, oe 
Reggio, and so many other fame 
how many of your brave warmers oes 
tnous a have been agp roe 
native soil! how maby groan 
how many are victims of unheard-of ese 
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wee. Y t put iod t 
‘ans'—You must put a period to so 
avy calamities ; arise, and march in the 
eosest union. At the same time that your 
shall assert your external indepen- 
dence, let a government of your choice,— 
ate national representation, a constitu- 
tion worthy of you and the age, guarantee 
your internal liberty, and protect your pro- 
_ L invite all brave men to come and 
combat with me; I invite all enlightened 
men who have reflected on the wants of 
their country, that, in the silence of the 
ions, they prepare the constitution and 
jaws which must in futare govern happy 

and independent Italy. 
By the King, JoacHtM NAPOLEON. 

MILLET DE VILLENFUVE, 

Chief of the Staff. 


Io this appeal Joachim does not ap- 
pear to have been seconded by the Ita- 
lians; for, on the advance of the Aus- 
trian armies, he found it necessary to 
retreat towards his own frontiers, in 
which he suffered several partial defeats, 
He appears to have acted without any 
concert with Napoleon, who probably 
has not forgiven his baseness in joining 
the confederacy ayuinst France last year, 
It seems likely, however, that Napo- 
leon will march an army to sustain him ; 
as it now appears the Congress have 
thought proper to decree the dethrone- 
ment of Joachim, 


GERMANY. 
New Treaty of the Allied Powers. 

Ia the uame of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity :— 

Their Majesties the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, and the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
considering the consequences which the 
entrance of Bonaparte into France, and 
the present situation of that kingdom, may 
lave with respect to the security of Enu- 
rope, have determined, in these weighty 
creamstances, to carry into effect the prin- 
aples consecrated in the Treaty of Chau- 
mont, They have therefore agreed, by a 
wlemn Treaty, mutually signed by each of 
the four Powers, to renew the engagement 
tat they will defend the so happily re- 
“ored oider of things in Europe against 
- ‘iolation, and to adopt the most effec- 
‘wal measures for carrying this engagement 
into effect, and also to give it that neces 
“ty extension which existing circumstances 
mpenously demand. 

Be follow the appointments, in the 
atorm, of the different Plenipotentia- 
es, whose names are undersigned. | 
‘1. The High Gontracting Powers 
“wuly engage to unite the resources of 
respective States, for the mainte- 
‘nee of the Treaty of Peace concluded 
¥ on the 30th of May, 1814, as well 
SONTHLY MaG, NO, 269, 
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as that of the Congress of Vienna,—to 


carry jnto full effect the dispositions con- 


tained in these Treaties,—inviolably to ob- 
serve their ratified and subscribed agree- 
ments, according to their full import, to 
defend them against every attack, and 
especially against the projects of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Towards this end they 
bind themselves, should the King of France 
desire it, and in the spirit of the Declara- 
tion issued on the 15th of March, with 
common consent and mutual agreement, 
to bring to justice all such as may have 
already joined or shall hereafter join the 
party of Napoleon, in order to compel 
him to relinquish his projects, and to ren- 
der him incapable in future of disturbing 
the tranquillity of Europe and the general 
peace, nader the protection of which rights, 
the freedom and tie independence of na- 
tions, have been established and secured, 

2. Although so great and salutary an 
object does not permit that the nreans 
destined to its attainment should be li- 
mited, and although the High Contracting 
Powers have resolved to devote to this 
object all snch resources as they can, in 
their respective situations, dispose of ; yet 
they have nevertheless agreed, that every 
one of them sliall constantly have in the 
field 150,000 men complete, of whom at 
least one-tenth shall be cavalry, with 4 pro- 
portionate number of artillery (not reckon- 
ing garrisons) and to employ them in active 
and united service against the common 
enemy. 

5. The High Contracting Parties so- 
lemnly engage not to lay down their arms 
but in agreement with each other, nor until 
the object of the war assigned in the ist 
article of the present Treaty shall have been 
attained ; nor until Bonaparte shall be 
wholly and completely deprived of the 
power of exciting disturbances, and of 

eing able to renew his attempts to ob- 
tain the chief power in France, 

4. As the present Treaty principally re- 
lates to the present circumstances, the en- 
gagements in the Treaty of Chanmont, and 
particularly that contained in the 16th ar- 
ticle, shall again recover their full force, 
as soon as the present object shall be at- 
tained, 

5. Every thing relating to the command 
of the Allied Armies, the maintenance of 
the same, &c. shall be regulated by a spe- 
cial convention, : 

6. The High Contracting Parties shall 
have the right reciprocally to accredit with 


the generals, commanders of their armies, ' 


officers, who shall be allowed the liberty of 
corresponding with their governments, in 
order to inform them of military events, 


and of all that relates to the operations of: 
‘the armies. 


7. As the engagements entered into by 


the present Treaty have for objectato main- ' 


tain the general peace, the High Contsact- 
SN ing 
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ing Powers agree to invite all the Powers ror to reign. He renews all the ‘ 
of Europe to accede to them. ments of administration, ; depar:. 


8 As the present Treaty is simply and 
solely mained into with a view to support 
France and every other threatened country 
against the attempts of Bonaparte and his 
adherents, his Most Christian Majesty shall 
be specially invited to accede thereto ; and 
in the event of his Majesty’s claiming the 
force specified in article 2, he shall make 
known what assistance his present circum- 
stances enable him to contribute towards 
the object of the present Treaty. 

9. The presevt Treaty shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications exchanged within the 
period of one month, or sooner if possible. 

Count Rasumousky; Count NESSEL- 
RODE; Prince MetTERNICH; Baron WEs- 
SENBERG; Prince HARDENBERG; Baron 
HumsBowpt ; WELLINGTON. 

At Vienna, the 25th of March, 1815. 

NETHERLANDS. 
Louis the 18th’s Declaration. 
Ghent, May 3. 

France, free and respected, was enjoy- 
ing, by our care, the peace and prosperity 
which had been restored to it, when the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from the 
island of Elba, and his appearance on the 
French territory, seduced to revolt the 
oy part of the army. Supported by 
this illegal force, he has made usurpation 
and tyranny succeed to the equitable em- 
pire of the laws. ‘The efforts and the im- 
dignation of our subjects, the majesty of 
the throne, and that of the national repre- 
sentation, have yielded to the violence of a 
mutinous soldiery, whom treacherous and 
perjured leaders have seduced by deccit- 
ful hopes. 

This criminal success havjng excited in 
Europe just alarms, formidable armies have 
been put in march towards France, and all 
the powers have decreed the destruction 
of the tyrant. Our first care, as our first 
duty, has been to cause a just and neces- 
sary distinction to be recognized between 
the disturber of the peace and the oppressed 
French nation, 

Faithful to the principles which have al- 
ways gnided them, the sovereigns, our al- 
lies, have declared their intention to respect 
the independence of France, and to guaran- 
tee the integrity of its territory. They have 
given us the most solemn assurances that 
they will not interfere in the internal 
government, and it is on these conditions 
we have resolved to accept their generous 
assistance, 

The usurper has in vain attempted to 
sow dissensions among them, and by a 
feigned moderation, to disarm their just 
resentment. His whole life has for ever 
deprived him of the power of imposing 
upon good faith. Despairing of the sne- 
cess of hig artifices, he seeks, for the second 
time, to precipitate with himself into the 
abyss, the nation over which he causes ters 





them wholly with men sold 
cal projects; he dinotgneinns eit ‘yra, 
guard, whose blood he intends to ae 
a reaper cy Ave, he begins to 
rights which have been long gj 
—— Se 
e convokes a pretended « 
May,” to multiply the eee ry 
rap age -? poe to proclai 
in the midst of bayonets, a derisory in; 
tion of that po 2, which, atten 
ty-five years of disorders and calamities, 
had, for the first time, founded on a sojid 
basis, the liberty and the happiness of 
France. Finally, he has consummated the 
greatest of all crimes towards our subj 
by attempting to separate them from their 
sovereign: to tear them away from ou 
family, whose existence, which for so many 
ages has been identified with that of the 


ation itself, is still at this moment the 


only thing that can guarantee the stability 
of the legitimacy of the government, the 
rights and the liberty of the people, the 
mutual interests of France and of Europe. 

In these circumstances we rely with en- 
tire confidence on the sentiments of ouw 
subjects, who cannot fail to perceive the 
dangers and the miseries to which they are 
exposed by a man whom assembled Europe 
has devoted to public vengeance. All the 
powers know the dispositions of France. 
We are assured of their amicable views 
and of their support. 

(Signed) Louis. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The public mind during the month bas 
been absorbed by the extensive and 
costly preparations for war, and cot 
stantly agitated by the falselioods which 
are ingeniously fabricated from day to 
day, for the columns of that portion ol 
the London papers that are pliant and 
accommodating. ; 

The proceedings of parliament bare 
not, in this interval, been devoid of ii 
terest. On questions of war and peaces 
the independent party have divided as 
high as 44 in the Lords, and 100 ® 
the Commons, a weight of opposition 
which, in better times, would have 
cufficient to influence the ministers ° 
the crown, backed as the opposition a 
by the general voice of the people. 

On the 22d the Regent sent a 
to both houses, stating, “ That, pensar 
quence of the events which have ee 
taken place in France, 19 direct a - 
vention of the — aa 
Paris last year, for preserv! 
of Berupe: be has judged it gene 
enter into engagements with Dis 
to adopt such steps as circu ones, 
may require againss the commua ®” 
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enting the revival of mea- 
ond Oth could only have for their 
"Mect to destroy the peace and liberties 
“Europe and his Royal Highness con- 
fdently relies upon the House of Com- 
mons to support him in such steps as he 
may find it necessary to take, in con- 
iynction with his allies, at this momen. 
‘tous crisis-”—1n the Lords, an amend- 
ment to the consequent address was 
moved by Eant Grey, recommending 
previous negociation, in a speech un- 
equalled for its solid argument in. the 
records of parliament; but, on a division. 
it was negatived by 156 to £4, the Lords 
Grenvitte and Fitzwittiam voting 
with the majority. In the Commons, on 
the 25th, an amendment, recommending 
negociation, was moved by Lord GeorGe 
Cavenpisu, but lost by 92 to 330; Mr. 
Grattan, in a fancy speech, in which 
factsand truth succombed before abused 
figures of rhetoric, having supported the 
ministry, thereby giving the same un- 
happy impulse to this new war, which 
the perverted genius of Burke gave to 
the first of these ruinous wars; and that 
of Sheridan to the second; so that we 
seem fated to be the victims of our pas- 
sions! It will be the task of History to 
develope the secret intrigues which led to 
the tergiversation and fall of these once 
respected patriots. 
The income tax has been re-enacted 
without modification for another year, 
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notwithstanding the unanimous sense of 
the nation had been so unequivocally ex- 
pressed against it. Mr. Trerney, on 
the 8th, made an able speech on the 
expences of Carteton Houser, where, 
besides the 100,000I. granted for outfit, 
in two years and three-quarters, 89,0001. 
have been spent in UPHOLSTERY ; 27,0001, 
for cutna and GLass; 138,0001. for 
SILK MERCERY, DRaPeRY, &c.; and 
110,000. for sEweLLery, &c, 

A supplement to a late London Ga. 
zette contained dispatches from the ad« 
jutant-general of the forces in Bengal, 
giving the details of an unfortunate at. 
tack on fort Kalunga, in the Nehaul 
country, by troops under General Gil. 
lespie. After one unsuccessful attempt, 
the general himself led on a reinforce- 
ment to storm the fort, but they were 
driven back; again they tried, but with 
no better success; and the general was 
shot through the head, 

Killed and wounded.—? lieutenants, 3 en- 
signs, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 24 rank and 
file, killed ; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 
1 captain, 9 lieutenants, 1 cornet, 2 ensigns, 
3 native commissioned officers, 9 serjeants, 
2 havildars, 2 trumpeters, 2 drummers, 
125 rank and file, wounded; 6 rank and 
file missing. 

Officers killed.—Major-general Gillespie, 
6th native infantry— Lieut. and Adjutant 
O’Hara. Light battalion—Lient. and Adj. 
Gosling. 17th native infantry—Ensign 
Fothergill, Pioneers—Ensign Ellis, 
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HE three independent Divisions of this 
great metropolis have manifested a 
high degree of constitutional spirit in the 
present crisis, which will relieve its inhabi- 


tants from the moral responsibility of the. 


threatened war. We have judged it our 
cuty to preserve the protests, thus voted 
ia meetings publicly and legally convened, 
of the Livery of London, and the inhabi- 
tants ot Westminster and of Southwark; 
Fegretting, at the same time, that we 
venot room to give place to the able 
speeches of Messrs. WAITHMAN, CART- 
WRIGHT, and Corner, who respectively 
‘atroduced the business at each meeting ; 
» Particularly, the speech of Sir FRAN- 

Sis Burnerr, at Westminster, which may 
quoted as a model of patriotic elo- 
ence, scarcely to be equalled by any 

le in ancient and modern times. 

a meeting or assembly of the Mayor, 
men, and Liverymen, of the several 
Companies of the City of London, in Com- 


mon Hall assembled, at the Guildhall of 
the said City, on Thursday, the 27th day 
of April, 1815. Bircn, Mayor. 

Resolved, That this Common Hall, 
having recently witnessed the marked dis- 
regard shewn to the Petitions from this 
city, and those of the nation at large, are 
the more strongly confirmed in the convic- 
tion of the corrupt state of the represen- 
tation, and the total want of wy sated in 
opinion and feeling between the House of 
Commons and the people. 

That these considerations would, under 
circumstances of less importance, have 
deterred us from the exercise of a right 
which appears to have been rendered nu- 
gatory; but hopeless as we fear it is again 
to address that honourable house, yet, at 
a crisis so momentous—when a determina- 
tion appears to have been so strongly ma- 
nifested by the ministers of the crown 
again to plunge this devoted couutry into 
‘the horrors of war—we feel it to be au 

3N 2 imperious 
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imperious duty to our country, ourselves, 
and posterity, to use every constitutional 
means towards averting from the nation 
the overwhelming calamities with which it 
is menaced. 

That the Livery of London have seen, 
with feelings of abhorrence, the declara- 
tions and treaties of the allied powers, 
and to which are affixed the names of Bri- 
tish ministers, wherein are avowed and 
premulgated the monstrons and upleard-of 
principles, that the breach of a conven- 
tion by a sovereign ‘ destroys the only 
legal title on which his existence depended 
—places him without the pale of civil aud 
social relations — renders him liable to 
gyre vengeance’—anid that, consequent- 
y, ‘ there can be neither peace nor truce 
with him: —principles revolting to the 
feelings of civilized society—repugnant to 
the rights, liberties, and security of all 
States—and evmeing a combination, or 
rather a conspiracy, which, if once sanc- 
tioned, would lead to consequences the 
most dreadfal and alarming, and for which 
there is no parallel in the history of the 
world. 

That, recollecting the noble strug- 
gles which our ancestors have made for re- 
establishing and preserving their liberties 
—recollecting the frequent reformations 
they have made in the government—that 
tliey have always maintained and exercised 
this right—and that the angust Family now 
upon the throne, derived the right to the 
crown, not by hereditary claims, but upon 
the legitimate foundation of all authority, 
the choice of the people—and indignantly 
disclaiming, as our ancestors have done, all 
right in foreign powers to mterfere in our 
internal concerns, we cannot but consicer 
any attempt to dictate to France, or to 
apy other country, the form or mode of its 
government—the person who shall or shail 
not be at the head of such government, or 
im any way to interfere in its internal po- 
licy and regulations, as highly impolitic 
and manifestly unjust, and deprecate ail 
attempts to involve this country in a war 
for sach an olsjeét—a war against those 
principles which this nation has ever main- 
tained and acted upon. 

Torn by the miseries and calamities of 
the late devastating war—still tasting the 
bitter fruits of that protracted conflict— 
atid no means having been adopted to les- 
sen our national burthens, by those neces- 
sary retreuchments inv the national expen- 
diture, so earnestiy and so repeatedly call- 
ed for by the people— but, on the contrary, 
au act has been passed, restricting the im- 
portation of corn, by which a tax is vir- 
tually imposed of several millions per an- 
niin upon food, and entailed upouw us in 
times of peace one of the greatest evils 
produced by the war. Before, therefore, 
we are plauced into another war, and in 
support of such principles, we might ask 
what has becu gained by the immeuse sae 
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[June 4, 
crifices we have already made? 
templating the disastrous conse and, cn. 
a failure in this new contest, myenty 
have a right to demand what advange 
are proposed, even in the event of its 
Cess, or at least to be satisfied that hosts, 
ties are unavoidable, and that ey mean 
of fair and honourable negociation have 
been exerted, and had proved i 

That to enter such a contest in 
present state of the country-—with all 9; 
national funds mortgaged to their atmo 
bearing, and that without an effort at pe, 
gociation—or to refuse to conclude a tres. 
ty with any power, under the presumption 
that such treaty may, at some remote 
riod, be broken—appears to us an act of 
insanity—pntting to hazard not only the 
property and happiness of families, bat 
the very existence of the British empire, 
and tending to exclude for ever from the 
world the blessings of peace. 

Were the impolicy of a new war upon 
such principles, and under such circum. 
stances, at all doubtful, or were govem. 
ment at all to be benefited by the resuit of 
experience, we need but recall to recol- 
lection the memorable manifesto of the 
Duke of Brunswick, at the commence. 
ment of the late contest—a manifests 
which had the effect of arousing and unit. 
ing all the energies of the Freuch nation, 
and gave that victorious impulse to her 
arms which endangered the liberties of 
Europe—we need but call to recollection 
that, during the progress of that war, not- 
withstanding the immense sacrifices of 
British blood, and wanton waste of Bri 
tish treasure, lavished in subsidizing allies 
to fight in their. own cause, we have not 
unfrequently seen those powers, who en 
tered mto the contest in alliance with this 
country, abandon that alliance, and join- 
ed in league with France—endeavonnng 
to exclude us from the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

That, after all eur sacrifices, and all 
our Cxertions, in the common cause, we 
failed to procure from one sovereign that 
tribute to humanity—the abolition of the 
slave trade—and beheld another monarch 
commence his career by re-establishing the 
inquisition—persecuting the best patrets 
of the country—and even prohibiting the 
introduction of British manufactures wt 
his dominions. 

That the Livery of London have ever 
been, and now are, ready to support the 
honour, the character, and the interests . 
the British empire, and to resist every # 
of aggression; but, seeing all the conse 
quences of the late war, looking at the 
pressed state of the country, the narone 
and privations of the people, the of 
difficulties, the uncertainty and je 
war, seeing likewise that France the 
claimed all intention of interfermg © de- 
concems of other nations, 
clared her determination to adhere 
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is, that she has made pacific 
wnety ie different allied powers, 


has already abolished the slave trade, 
and given other indications of returning 
to principles of equity and moderation ; 
and holdwg, as we do, all wars to be 
ast, unless the injury sustained _is 
clearly defined, and redress by negociation 
cannot be obtained ; and more particular- 
ly holding in abhorrence ali attempts to 
jictate to, or interfere with, other nations 
iv their internal concerns, we cannot but 
test against the renewal of hostilities, 
as neither founded in justice nor necessity. 
That it is with feelings of indignation 
we perceive his Mayjesty’s ministers have 
proposed the renewal of that most galling, 
oppressive, and hateful inquisition, the 
tax upon income, an inquisition which 
had, in consequence of the universal exe- 
cration it excited, been recently and re- 
luctantiy abandoned, and which we had 
dcould never have been again renew- 
ed, at least during the existence of that 
generation who remembered its oppressions, 
That a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons, praying them to in- 
terpose their authority to stop a weak, 
rash, and infatuated administration in their 
mad and frightful career, and to adopt such 
measures as may best preserve the peace 
aad promote the prosperity of the nation. 
The petition, founded on these resulutions, 
was refused from informality. 





To the Commons of the United Kingdom. 
The Petition of the inhabitant house- 
holders of the city of Westminster. 
Sheweth, 

That, should England wage a new war 
against France, on the grounds recom- 
mended by his majesty’s ministers, of in- 
terfering in the French choice of a sove- 
reign, such war, on the part of England, 
wonld be flagrantly unjust. 

That a determined rejection of Peace, 
by the insult of refusing to negociate with 
the sovereign on the throne of France, 
will not lessen the injustice of such war. 

That cruelly oppressed as the English 
people already are, by taxes, to the utmost 
extent of human endurance—taxes which 
are daily adding to the immense number 
of our paupers—to plunge our country, 
under such circumstances, into any war, 
which is unjust and unnecessary, would 
have less the appearance in ministers of an 
ordinary deficiency in wisdom than it would 
lesemble desperation or insanity. 

That, as respects the welfare of our 
Country, vour petitioners could not account 
*r a policy so much resembling madness, 
did they not recollect that the domestic 
fuemies, who have the nation of 
= nzhtful representation in the legisla- 

ure, have a perpetual interest in stirring 
p foreign war, whereby they may farther 
tine the peopie of their property, and in 

Wholly subvert the Constitution, 
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_ That —— counsellors, alert in the adop- 
tion of  “ means to an unjust end, have 
already, by influence, obtained an 
unqualified re-enactment of the Property 
Tax, which, raising articles of consumption 
in price, and dimiishing the means of pay- 
ment, is a Cause of cruel privations, 

That such —— counsellors and their 
abettors, not only act on the iniquitous 
principle of taxation, without ? 
but they in preference adopt, as an 
instrument of terror for upholding their 
power, that detested in- 
quisitorial system, in reprobation of which, 
the universal indignation of our much in- 
jored country was, to your honourable 
house, so lately made known. 

That if any minister or ministers of the 
crown have advised, or shall advise an un- 
just and needless war against France; or 
if any such minister or ministers, by unjus- 
tifiable measures, or by insulting the 
French government, have caused or shall 
cause the overwhelming calamity of such 
a warto become inevitable, such minister 
or ministers onght to be impeached. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray, that 
your honourable house will not only take 
into its most serious consideration the 
foregoing arguments, but that it will like- 
wise afiord the nation a perfect shield, 
and the only possible shield, against any 
such wrongs in future, by resorting to a 
radical reform, which shall completely 
identify taxation with representation, and 
restore to us parliaments of a duration not 
exceeding one year; it being most mani- 
fest, that, if deprived of these rights, the 
people have no liberty, no eeirsesy es 
their property, no | amp sca against being 
needlessly involved in foreign wars, Or ex- 
posed to domestic persecution and op- 
pression. 

This petition was rected on the motion 
of Lord Castlereagh, as insulting in its lan. 
guage ; and we have in consequence judged ut 
decorous to suppress some of its epithels. 











At a Meeting of the inhabitants of the 
ancient town and borough of Southwark, 
in their Town-hall, on Wednesday the 17th 
day of May, 1815, Sir W. Lewes, kot. 
high bailiff, and alderman of Bridge Ward, 
in the chair, the following resolutions 
were passed with two dissentient voices 
only :— , 

Resolved,—That the inhabitants of this 
ancient towa and borough, recognising, 
approving, and asserting those principles 
to be just on which our ancestors acted at 
the glorious revolution, cannot but witness 
with unfeigned regret, and with sentiments 
of the highest indiguation, weighed down 
as we now are by the consequences of 
nineteen years of war, anew war about to 
be commenced, for the purpose of dic- 
tating to a large and populons pation on 
the subject of the governpent of their 


country, a measure calculated tolead again 
to 
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to consequences the most dreadful and 
alarming, by strengthening and uniting 
France against the confederacy of the 
Princes of Europe—a confederacy so likely 
to be broken by the defection of some, 
and the subjugation of others. 

That the reasons declared ‘by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers for again plunging this 
devoted country into an interminable war, 
for so illegitimate and hateful a purpose— 
a war which, we conceive, if carried on in 
the spirit which has been avowed, must 
prove a war of extermination—are not 
founded either in truth, justice, or sound 
policy—not in truth, because when we 
contemplate the treaty of Tilsit, and other 
treaties made with France, by the powers 
now in alliance with England, we have 
just as much security for the faithful ob- 
acrvance of treaties by the present ruler 
of France, as by any of the other powers 
now in amity with his Majesty—not in 
justice, inasmuch as it is unjust to wage 
war against a single individual—and im- 
politic, because it is evident that the King 
of France has been universally rejected 
by the people, in favour of his more for- 
tunate rival, 

Contemplating as we do the strength of 
this island, and the weakness of the force 
of every other maritime nation, in compa- 
rison with the naval force of this king- 
dom, we are decidedly of opinion that it 
is unnecessary at this time to enter intoa 
new war; and, as war cannot be main- 
tained by the allied powers without pecu- 
niary assistance from this nation, by grant- 
ing subsidies for that purpose, we shall be 
accessary to the “deaths of the thousands 
that will fall in the contest, and to all the 
other misery and devastation which such a 
war willoccasion. We do, therefore, most 
strongly protest against being plunged by 
his Majesty's ministers into a war, so likely 
to increase the calamities which the last 
has entailed on us, by producing and oc- 
casioning an enormous increase of the 
public debt—a restoration and continuance 
of that iniquitous and inquisitorial tax, 
called the property-tax—au alarming di- 
minution of our trade and manufactures— 
the total destruction of public credit—an 
abridgment of our comforts—and a shame- 
ful profusion of the blood and treasure of 
the country, in supporting a war for an 
object repugnant to the principles which 
placed his Majesty’s family on the throne. 

That the inattention sown to the pe- 
titions of the people, by the House of 
Commons, in the case of the corn laws, 
and more recently by passing the Act for 
reviving the propertvdax, contrary to the 
declared sentiments of a great majority of 
the nation, convinces us that the people of 
England are not fully, freely, and fairly 

: in the Commons House of 
Parliament; and that any petition pre- 
sented to them for averting the calamities 
ot war, will be as ineffectual as the pe- 
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, June}, 
titions against the bill for Preventing 
importation of corn; and, therefore, te 
inhabitants of this borough, on this ba 
sion, resolve not to petition the — 
parliament, but to insttuct the rc 
tatives of this borough to oppose 
measure which may be proposed ig 
liament for raising supplies for the prose. 
cuting so unjust and unnecessary a war 
Resolved,—That his Royal 
the Prince Regent, acting in 
and on behalf of his Majesty, Redon 
nion, ought to dismiss from his Bish 
and councils for ever, the ministers why 
have been daring enough to advise th 
entering into a contest, big with the mo 
ruinous consequences, without attempting 
to negociate for a safe and honourable 
peace; and that he ought to dissolve the 
present parliament, as the most likely 
method of obtaining that state of tras. 
quillity so necessary for recruiting tie 
means of the country, already too much 
exhausted, preventing a@ national ‘bank. 
ruptcy, and averting that melancholy and 
disastrous state, to which this country my 
otherwise be reduced, 


pe. 


On Monday, the 8th, Mr. Sadler's yard; 
in Goswell-street, was opened for the e- 
hibition of sheep, of the fine-woolied breed 
of Spain, sent in claim of the premians 
patriotically offered by the Merino So- 
ciety, for encouraging the improvement 
and diffusion of this important breed oi 
sheep in Britain. The views of thissociety 
alsoembrace the encouragement of those 
manufacturers who excel in making cloth 
of the best quality from English grown 
wool. Lord Dundas, Lord Somerville, 
Sir John S. Sebright, C. C. Western, esq. 
Jolin Fane, esq. and a number of other 
distinguished agriculturists, were present 
among the company, which was select, but 
far from numerous. 

At Addington, a vilegs about three 
miles from Croydon, a water-spout lately 
descended on the hills, ang took its wey 
with irresistible force through the village, 
forcing open the doors, and carrying WY 
the furniture of the habitations. 

It is computed, that in the metropols 
there are at least 40,000 mechanics out 
employment, many of whom have lage 
families. ; 

A numerous meeting, principally e. 
posed of ladies of rank and fashion, an 
lately held at Freemasons’ Hall, to P 
mote the National Benevolent Inst + 
for the relief of distressed persons ® 
middle ranks of life, of whatever ¢° 
or persuasion. MARRIED 

nary Lovell, esq. to Miss A, E. Draw 
mond, of Sloane-street. 

J. H. Shears, esq. of Great James en 
Bedford-row, to Miss Bell, of te 
M.S, Warburgh, esq. of 8 
Miss S. Israels, of Great Prescot-street At 
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At Lambeth, Mr. Thomas Griffin, of 
Rotterdam, to Miss Lydia Field, of Brix- 


tear. Devkes, of Thavies’ Inn, to Miss 
Woodward Brighton, of Elmswell. 

Charles Marett, esq. of Southampton, to 
Miss Frances Rouse, of New Bridge- 
— Brawn, esq. to Miss Caroline 
Madox, of Greenwich-road. 

Mr. John Taylor, of Denmark-street, to 
Miss Mary Allenby, of Maidenwell, Lin- 
colnshire. 

The Hon. Mortimer Rodney, son of the 
late Lord Rodney, to Miss Sarah Withy, 
ef Buckingham-street. 

At Edmonton, Lieut-Colonel Sir Victor 
Von Arentschild, to Miss Dorothea Hen- 
rietta Haris, of Bourne-grove, South- 

te. 

William Harris, esq. of Lambeth, to 
Miss S. Hawkins, of Colchester. 

At Clapham, John Whitmore, jun, esq. 
to Miss Maria Stainforth. 

Lient.-Colonel James Allan, of the 94th 
regiment, to Miss Sarah Isabella Tin- 
brell. 

Mr. Harding, of Oxford-street, to Miss 
Batt, of Dover-street. 

John Cazenove, esq. of Broad-street, to 
Miss Harriet Gibson, of Hunter-street, 
Bravswick-square. 

B. B. Hatton, esq. of Barking, to Miss 
Coleman, of Aldersgate-strect. 

John Walter, esq. to Miss Gregory, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Gregory, 
vicar of West Ham. 

Mr. W. Wallcott, of Worcester, to Miss 
Elizabeth Collins, of Clarendon-square. 

Matthew Pickford, esq. to Mrs, Warner, 
widow of the late J. P. W, esq. 

Thomas Dauncey, of Cateaton-street, to 
Miss Ann Dalton, of Watford. 

James Melvill, exq. of Islington, to Miss 
— Sellon, of Harlesden-green, Mid- 

x. 

Lieut.-Colonel Archibald Campbell, of 
the 6th regiment, to Miss Martha Eliza- 
beth Higginson, of Weymouth-street, 
Portiand-place, 

James Turner, esq. of Halesworth, -to 
Miss Herbert, of Huntingdon. 

At Islington, William Cattley, esq. to 
Miss Hannah Garratt, of Newington- 
green, 

Mr. Massey, of the Poultry, to Miss J. 

’ Turner, of Charles-square, Hoxton. 

: W. Williamson, esq. of Tooley-street, to 
Miss Chambers, of Watling:-street. 

yyames, son of William Smith, esq. to 
‘lis Sarah Cumming, of Richmond, 
Surrey, 

William Shean, esq. of Elmgrove, near 

ortsmouth, to Miss Anne Maria Shum, 
of Bedford-square. 
nar Edward O’Bryan, brother to the 
Gadus of Thomond, to Miss Gertrude 

ace Methuen, of Corsham House, Wilts. 
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Sir George Buggin, of Great Camber- 
land Place, to Lady Cecilia Gore, daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister of the present 
Earl of Arran. 

At Newington, John Johnson Harcourt, 
esq. of the East India House, to Miss 
Mary Smales, of Walworth. 

Charles Ward, esq. of the General Post 
Office, to Miss Charlotte White, of Can. 
terbury-place, Lambeth. 

Sir Christopher Cole, K.C.B. captain 
of the royal navy, to Lady Mary Talbot, 
widow of Thomas Manse!l, esq. of Mar- 
gam and Penrice-castle, Glamo i 
and sister of the Earl of Iichester. 

Mr. John Thompson, of Kentish-Town 
Terrace, to Miss Ann Harvey, of the 
Strand. 

The Rev. William Everett, fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and vicar of Rum- 
ford, to Marianne, danghter of Charles 
Dundas, esq. M.P. for Berks, 

At Mary-le-bone church, Lieut. H. W. 
Bailey, of the rayal navy, to Miss Maria 
Thompson, of Dublin, 

Mr. N. W. Basnett, of Camberwell Ter- 
race, to Miss Hatch. 

At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, 
W. Ponsonby Johnson, esq. of Walton- 
house, Cumberland, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Armytage, bart. 
of Kirklees, in Yorkshire. 

George G. Mills, esq. of the army 
pay-office, to Jean, relict of B. Ryan, 
late captain in the East India Company's 
service. ' 

At Paddington, John Long Wright, esq. 
to Miss Milnes, of Collingham. 

Mr. M. F. Faithful, of Beaumont-street, 
to Mrs. Harrison, of Southgate. 

At St. Pancras’ church, the Rev. John 
Wickers, of Mapperton, to Miss Pett, of 
Poole, Dorsetshire. 

At Hackney, John Hurd Clarke, esq. 
to Miss Eliza Boley, of Ashcott, So- 
mersetshire. 

At Lambeth Palace, Thomas Thornton, 
esq. of Flintham-honse, Notts. to Miss 
A. C. White, of Pilton-house, Devon. 

Mr. Thomas Symmons, of Pall-Mall, to 
Miss Alice Buxton, of Paddington, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Gregory Way, knt. and K.T.S, 
to Miss Mary Anne Weyland, of Wood- 
eaton, Oxfordshire. ; 

At Mary-le-bone church, Francis, second 
son of the late Sir Robert Lawley, bart, to 
Miss Mary Anne Talbot, of Guiting, Glou- 
cestershire. 


DIED. 


At his house in Edward-street, Portman- 
square, 70, Thomus Noel, lord viscount 
Wentworth, baron Wentworth, and of 
Kirkby Malory, Leicestershire; a lord of 
the king’s bedchamber, D.C.L. of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and one of the trustees 


of the Rugby-school. His lordship’s Po 
wi 
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464 Deaths in and near London, 


will excite the deepest and most sincere 
regret, not only among his relatives, but 
all who were honoured witb his friendship 
and acquaintance. To the polite and ac- 
complished gentleman, his lordship pos- 
sessed a very superior knowledge of the 
classics, and an universal acquaintance 
with the learned authors. His numerous 
tenantry have to lament one of the most 
generous landlords, aud his domestics and 
the poor the loss of a worthy and liberal 
friend. The noble viscount was consider- 
ed as a personal friend of his majesty. 

lu Montague-street, 58, C. Kynnersley, 
esq. of Loaley Park, Staffordshiie. By his 
death the Earl of Ormonde, in right of the 
eountess his wite, comes into the imme- 
diate possession of all her large family 
estates in Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Kent, amounting to 15,0001. per annum, 
which her ladyship derives from her ma- 
ternal uncle, God. i. Clarke, formerly of 
Sutton Hall, Derbyshire. 

Right Rev. Dr. Wm. Cleaver, lord bishop 
of St. Asaph. His lordship was raised to 
episcopacy in 1787, being then made 
Bishop otf Oxford, from which he was 
translated to Chester. He also held the 
archdeaconry of St. Asaph, and the vica- 
rage of Northop, in Flintshire, 

Of a cold after dancing, which was dis- 
regarded till too late, Miss Vernon, v0, el- 
dest daughter of the Archbishop of York. 

Tu the Albany, B. Garlick, esq. formerly 
minister at the court of Copenhagen. 

Mr. J. Hi. Ainslie, of Furnival’s Inn 
Court, Holborn, a teacher of elocution; 
he was single, and maintained his mother, 
who is extremely ill. Having risen at 
three in the morning to procure something 
for the old lady, it was found necessary to 
kiudie a fire; to do this he took a small 
dessert knife to splice a piece of wood, 
the end of which he laid on his breast, and 
had the edge towards him, when it slipped, 
agen the heart, inflicting a wound 

our inches deep; he fell upon the bed, 
and alinost immediately expired. 

At Little Ealing, Lady Wright. 

tim. Barlow, esq. of the Old Jewry. 

Cath. Merceron, spinster, 60, after a 
continement of 34 years as a lunatic. 

In Lucas-stveet, Mrs. June Richards. 

Mary, widow of Capt. Teer, R.N. 

Sophia Metcalje, wite of — Bradley, esq. 
of John-stieet, Berkeley-square. ‘ 

In Finsbury-square, 61, Mrs. Brooks, 
wite of Stephen B. esq. 

At Greenwich, Mr. Andrae Doull. 

Mr, Goodwin, of the Custom-house, Lon- 
don ; he was proceeding to the country for 
the benfit of his health, when he was 
fonnd dead mm the Ipswich coach, on stop- 
ping at the Dolphin, Romford. 

At Sprung Garden Terrace, the wife of 
Charles Bicknell, esq. solicitor te the Ad- 
muralty, 

Jo Stafford Place, Mr. Thomas Crowther 
Newey, of Jermyn-street, solicitor, 





nae [Jone 1, 

n Queen-square, 70, Mrs. Towers 

her death want occasioned by theme 
muslin 





poo ° consequence of her 

taking fire while she was writi 

~ ea ago. — aes 
t Old Brompton, deep} lamente: 

Miss Henrietta Sophia dea Woburn, 

Bedfordshire. x2 

r ee 78, John ‘eae, 

t Fulham, the wife of T, 
Peterborough-house, . Sehupage, 

Dr. John Fleming, of a paralytic stroke: 
he received the first rudiments of edurs. 
tiop at Donai, in Flanders, from whence 
he proceeded to the university of Edin. 
burgh, where he took the degree of Doe. 
tor of Physic. He wasa scholar at once 
elegant and profound : few, if any, of his 
class-fellows, and some of them are the 
most eminent men of the present day, were 
more intimately acquainted with all the 
beauties of the classical anthors, partic 
larly of the Latin, in which language be 
wrote with great purity and ease: he pos. 
sessed fine taste and fancy; and, though we 
know not that he ever published any work, 
he contributed powerfully to the succes 
of many of the principal Newspapers of 
the metropolis. 

In York Place, 31, Caroline, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Strachey. 

At Richmond, suddenly, 65, most sin 
cerely lamented, Mrs. Bayly, widow of 
Nicholas B. esq. formerly coloael of the 
West Middlesex militia, and second soa 
of the late Sir Nicholas Bayly, of Plas 
newydd, Anglesea. 

In the Strand, 43, the wife of Mr. Bd 
mund Lloyd, 

At Albury Park, Charles Wall, esq. 

At Kensington Grove, 69, Mrs. Jaw 
Tenbrocke. 

In Seymour-place, Bryanstone-square, 
75, Stephen Harris, esy. late of Bath, 
formerly of Tipperah, Bengal. - 

Mrs. Carteret, widow of the late Admi- 
ral C. and only sister of Sir John Sylvester, 
bart. recorder of London. 

On Balham-hill, 76, Mi. Joshua Lee, of 
Southwark. ; 

In Harpur-street, 55, Jos. Kirkup, 7. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, 78, of Nicholas 
lane, Lombard-street, and of 
Common. of 

At Brighton, 70, MVilliam Gore, 64 
Baker-street, London, and of the county 
of Leitrim, Ireland. 

In Thornton-row, 70, Mrs. Mary ee 

In Wimpole-street, Lady Cleric, set 
the Rev. Sir Wm. Heurg C. bart. Fee 
of Bury, Lancashire. 

At Camberwell, 75, Thomas — 
M.A. of St. John’s College, eid 
and late master of the Grammat 
Camberwell. : ae 

In Weymouth-street, 64, Wm. Wilkin 
esy. of Newnham, neat Cambridge. Fi 

At Brompton, Miss Susannah 
Geassalt, in the county of Carmarm™s 5, 
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fn Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Ge- 

Stewart: by his death the colonelcy 
the 724 rest. becomes vacant. 

In Hertford-street, 28, Alexander Doug- 

Oe We. Bates Smith, a gentleman of 

cousiderable hterary attainments, and ce- 

lebrated for his profound researches iu law, 
ldry, &e- 

_ Gower-street, Mrs. Pym. 

At Haling cottage, Croydon, Ellen, 
daughter of Mr. J. S. Winstanley, of Pa- 
ternoster-row. 

InGreat Queen-street, H. G. Deacon, esq. 

At Brentford, suddenly, Miss Elizabeth 
Triamer, daughter of the late celebrated 
Mrs. T. 

At Hammersmith, Mr. James Scott. 

At Kennington-green, John Grant, esq. 
formerly of Copthall-court and Lime-st. 

At his house in Upper Norton-street, 74, 
Wm, Porter, esq. formerly an eminent Rus- 
sia-merchant, and lately appointed one of 
his majesty’s commissioners of revenue for 
Scotland. The virtues and talents of this 
respectable man will long be remembered 
by all who had the happiness of knowing 
him in public or private life. He was 
educated at the College of Fdinburgh, and 
went to Russia in his Zist year with Dr. 
Dumaresque—the Empress Catherine hav- 
ing requested the aid of two gentlemen 
from England, to assist her in forming the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburgh. 
After being sometime employed there, Mr, 
Porter was induced to enter into commer- 
cial life, in which he experienced consider- 
able prosperity, and afterwards adversity 
aud severe losses. But his honour and in- 
tegrity were unblemished, and the estima- 
tion in which he was held, both by his com- 
mercial friends, and also by many persons 
ofrank with whom he became acquainted 
in Russia, was strongly evinced by the 
highly respectable appointment which had 
lately been conferred upon him, bat of 
which he unfortunately did not live to take 
possession. He married the sister of the 
late Joseph Ewart, esq. formerly his ma- 
Jesty’s minister at the court of Berlin, who 
fives to lament his loss.” head ‘ 

At his house, in Chelsea, 61, Mr. John 
Peter Roberdeau, a gentleman of extensive 
versatile literary talents. He was de- 
scended from a respectable French pro- 
testant family, who weye driven from 
Bourdeaux in the year 1635, by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. Mr. R: 
was born in London, in the year 1754, 
Were his father carried on a considerable 
ak-manufactory ; and, having received 
‘rom him avery liberal education, he suc- 
Cessiully pursued the business several 
‘ears after his father’s death. In 1777, 

‘married a daughter of the Rev. James 
ownley, senior master of Merchant-Tay- 
School, and rector of St. Bennett's, 

Y whom he had four daughters and three 
“rs. In the year 1796, the ipcreasing 
“Mostury Mac, No. 269, 
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inroads of an hereditary gout (which hatl 
attacked him as eariy as his ¢4th year) 
rapidly incapacitating him for commer. 
cial exertions, he had termed the desigh 
of retiring to America, when he had the 
misfortune to lose his two elder daughters, 
who had attained the respective ages of 
16 and 18 years; and within @ year af- 
terwards their mother, who fell a victim 
to excessive grief eccasioned by their 
loss, and with whom he had ever lived-on 
the most endearing terms of reciprocal ate 
tachment. He might well have exclai 
in the words of the immortal Youne— 
“ Insatiate Archer, could not one suffice? 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace 
was slain.” 
An indelible cast of melancholy from 
thence clouded his future life, and for 
some time the faculties of his mad were 
suspended by a state of torpor. At this 
period he fortunately, but unexpectedly, 
obtained a temporary military appoint. 
ment in the army commissariat, which, by 
change of scene, greatly contributed to 
his recovery; and he continued in such 
employ until the establishment was dis 
solved in the year 1799. He next fixed 
his residence in the town of Lewes, in 
Sussex, where he was able fully to indulge 
in that literary taste which had ever dis» 
tinguished him, and he now devoted him- 
self to the education of his children, until 
January 1802: when, at the inst'gation of 
some friends, who joined him in the specu- 
lation, he removed to Chichester, and une 
dertook the direction of a weekly quarto 
print, upom an enlarged plan of miseclla- 
neous literature, entitled the Sussex Chro- 
nicle. ‘the support of the nobility and 
upper classes of society exceeded his ex. 
pectation, but it was erroneous to caleu- 
late upon the general sale of a sheet de- 
viating so wholly from the beaten track of 
a provincial weekly paper. The advan- 
tages not being commensurate with the 
undertaking, it was discontinued at Mid- 
summer 1805; when Mr. R. removed to 
Portsmouth, and joined the copy-rigit of 
the Sussex Chronicle, as also his editerial 
labours, to the Portsmouth Telegraph, 2 
paper high in public estimation. It fur. 
nished to Mr. R. an occupation svited to 
his taste and inclination, and, under his 
able hand, assumed a variety and spirit 
which advanced it farther into publie no- 
tice. Ever desirous of assisting the cause 
of literature, he about this time establish- 
ed in Portsmouth a library soctety, upon 
proprietary shares, which met with gene- 
ral satisfaction and encouragement, ‘and 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine bopee. 
Mr. R. had the satisfaction of seeing his 
two elder sons: placed im the East-India 
any’s Bengal civil establistiment; and 
the third in-the Bengal cavalry, by the 
kindness of his relation, the late Alderman 
Le Mesurier, who had married Mr, R/s 
youngest sister, ‘Tee roms —, 
‘ 3 
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466 Account of Peter Roberdeau, Esq. 


to increase upon him, in 1807 he removed 
to Bath, in the hopes of receiving benefit 
from the waters; but, not finding any al- 
leviation of his complaint, he returned to 
London, after an absence of many years 
from his relations and friends, and finally, 
with his two daughters, fixed his residence 
at Chelsea. During his stay at Bath, he 
received the agonizing intelligence of the 
death of his eldest son in Bengal, who 
was only in the 25th year of his age, and 
for whom he had ever entertained the 
reatest parental solicitude and affection. 
fis feelings at the loss of a beloved son, 
in the full bloom and vigour of youth, 
when his anxious heart beat high with the 
fond expectation of seeing him return the 
honour and support of the’ other branches 
of the family, will be better conceived by 
the reader than described. He had tasted 
deeply of the cup of bitterness before—he 
had now to drink it to the very dregs. 
The accumulation of his misfortunes, and 
the constant recurrence of his disorder, 
occasioned him from this time to exclude 
himself from all society but that of his 
most intimate friends. The universal be- 
nevolence of his mind induced him to ex- 
press a wish that he might live to seea 
general peace, and that, at the appointed 
omg. he might die suddenly, and with 
is family around him, It is somewhat 
siagular that the event took place agree- 
ably to his desire. Peace with America 
had been concluded only about a week, 
wheu he was attacked with gout in his 
stomach and head, which in the short space 
of four hours terminated, without a sigh 
escaping him, his sufferings in this life; his 
two daughters at the time attending him, 
and administering to his wants and offer- 
ing (though in vain) all the assistance and 
comfort that filial duty and affection could 
supply.—It remains only now to make a 
short, but impartial, estimate of his moral 
and literary character, and to notice the 
chief productions of his pen. Under the 
pressure of sorrow and the agony of dis- 
ease, he displayed the resignation of a 
Christian and the fortitude of aman, His 
mind was superior to the attacks of for- 
tune, He died satisfied with the situation 
he had been called to fill in life, and with 
the length of days allotted him, valuing 
the latter only as the means of affording 
— assistance to his family, to whom 
e was most affectionately attached. ‘The 
domestic afflictions he had experienced 
had thrown a shade of misanthropy over 
some of his sentiments, but which wholly 
vanished upon closer converse. His heart 
was susceptible of the warmest friendship. 
A manly spirit of independence was one of 
the most distinguishmg features of his 
character. He a a most sove- 
reien contetmpt for all those temporisin 
zctwof policy bY which the abjc: Cand the 
mean rise inte favour ard opplence ; and, 
@ we did not. teke tee means to acquire 
3 







wealth, it is hard] Une, 
, it is hardly necessa 
he did not ponsean te; As his — 
ever, were not numerons, his ¢j 
were more than sufficient to sup 
There was no mixture of party spine ; 
his feelings. ‘Papel 
g e waga lover of his Com. 
try, and @ strenuous assertor, in his wr 
ings, of its rights and liberties but aj 
the Bove hand he abhorred oppress . 
on the other he was an enemy 
bulence of faction. He web: theing 
friend of peace, and had the happiness of 
living, as before stated, to see it 
—Of such of his numerous lite 
ductions as are scattered through the pub, 
lications of the day, from the year i717 
in almost every Protean form of serio 
and humourous, verse and prose, it js 
difficult to speak, unless they were cop. 
centrated. Many of those written for the 
Sussex Chronicle and the Hampshire Tek. 
graph have met with distinguished notice 
and applause, His volume of “ Fugitir 
Verse and Prose,” published in 1805, is an 
original, agreeable, and diversified misce. 
lany, displaying much knowledge of the 
world, and exhibiting many traits of true 
poetry ; it embraces pieces of 30 yeary 
distance in date, and several delivered at 
the London theatres. The obituary clas 
of these poems bears faithful records of 
the durability of his domestic sorrows— 
they are pathetic and affectionate, His 
humourous tale of “ Pure Old England’ 
may claim rank with the best satires of 
similar kind of the present day, and the 
notes embrace a wide field of reading and 
observation. In his intercourse with the 
corps dramatique, he produced two after. 
pieces on the London boards, and has left 
a farce in MS. an embellished drama taken 
from Glover’s Leonidas : it was got up aud 
acted by the young gentlemen ot the Naval 
Academy at Gosport, in the year 18%. 
Mr. R.’s last poetic effusion was lis 
“ Stanzas of Sorrow,” upon the Joss of bis 
son, which he only circulated amongst @ 
few of his private friends, but which are 
highly interesting and pathetic, and w@ 
folds the sublimity of the Asiatic mythe- 
logy. In political caricature, satire, 
heterogenous burlesque, he had not many 
superiors. The style of his prose compe 
sitions was concise and energetic; is 
poetical effusions were highly fancital a 
polished. He excelled in dramatic etit- 
cism. His writings have been always 
subservient to the cause of morality, 
and he may lay claim to 4 similar prave 
with Addison, that he never wrote “ oe 
line which, dying, he would wit © 
lot.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
ore Georce HutcHinson, to the te 
tory of Uppingham. 
Rev. Guan Pacmer, M.A. os 
Serpetual curacy of St. Cathar, 
pt. Oswald, in Gloucester. Ber. 
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Rev. Isaac DAWSON, to the vicarage of 
Sephen’s, Cornwall. 

” Rev. Wm. Mur.ow, to be a minor canon 
ef Glouce-ter cathedral. 

Rev. Joun Dean, B.D. senior fellow of 

nnose-college, to the rectory of Ould. 

Rev. T. Crayton, B.D. senior fellow 
ef Brasennose-college, to the rectory of 

ingham. 
“a Re. Mant, M.A. to the valuable 
living of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

Rev. Hereert Hitt, M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Worting. 

Rev. J. P\rsons, M.A, to the vicarage 
ef All Saints, Bristol. 

Rev. Dr. WOLLEN, to the vicarage of 
Kilton. 

Rev. W. Davison, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Hartington, and the perpetual curacy 
ef Wetton. 

Rev. C. Leicu, to the rectory of New- 
castle-under-Lyne. 

Rev. T. Jounes, M.A. to the rectory 
ef Lezant, Cornwall. 






Northumberland and Durham, 407 


Rev. Witttam Spooner, to-the living 
of Chipping Campden. 

Rev. CHartes Parmer, M.A, to the 
perpetual curacy of the Holy ‘Trinity, m 
Gloucester, and to the vicarage of St. 
Mary-de-Lode. 

Rev. H. J. Rannoipn, appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to the Duke of Beanfort. 

Rev. Francis Dyson, M.A, fellow of 
Merton-college, to the rectory of Min- 
stead. 

Rev. Tuomas Poote Hooper, M.A, 
to the vicarage of Sompting. 

Rev. Henry SALMON, to the living of 
Culwerth. 

Rev. T. Morcan, to the chaplainey of 
the Naval Hospital at Haslar. 4 

Rev. James Scott, to the chaplaincy 
at Gosport. 

Rev. 8, LeGGart, to Portsmouth Gare 
rison, 

Rev. Joun Metcacee, to Chatham @ar- 
rison. 

*,* Communications are requested, 











PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH act. tue MARRIAGES anv DEATHS, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
Wwe have nothing to add to the ae- 
count given by our correspondent, 
at page 588, of the horrible calamity at 
Heaton Colliery, except that all attempts 
to rescue any of the surviving victims 
proved unavailing ; and that a subscription 
has been set on foot for their widows, 
orphans, and dependants, The recurrence 
of these accidents seems to demand some 
legislative provision. In London there are 
district surveyors to take cognizance of 
alterations in buildings, and who in eonse- 
uence are the means of saving many lives. 
Public surveyors in the coal-districts might 
in like manner prevent workmen from rush- 
ing to certain death. 
The Tyne-Side Agricultural Society have 
adjudged a premium of 20 guineas to 
essts. Atkinson, of Peepee, for the best 
ball; of 10 guineas, to Mr. R. Dobson, of 


Gibside, and Mr. W. H. Johnson, of Stocks, 


teld Hall ; and others, of 5 guineas, to va- 
nous claimants. 
Murried.] Mr. Henry Button, of Brance- 
peth, to Miss Mary Hayston, of Durham. 
Mr. Thomas Renton, merchant, of Ay- 
‘on, to Miss Margaret Craig, of Fyemouth. 
Mr. William Kirk, of Sunderland, to 
ss White, of Bishopwearmcuth. 
rge Stelling, esq. of Barton, to Miss 
Wetherell, of Jolby. 
r. Ferguson, solicitor, of Catterick, to 


Guids daughter of Ralph Hodgson, esq. of 


d. 
Mr. Ttomas Graham, to Miss Margaret 
Crouchshanks, both of Newcastle. . 


Mr. John Whalton, to Mi Alliso 
thof South Shield 


Mr. Tho. Brown, to Mrs. Eliz. Brown, 
both of Elsden, Northumberland. 

Mr. John Dixon, porer-merchant, to 
Miss Atkinson, of Stockton. 

Mr. George Kirsop, to Miss Jane Hude- 
peth, of Bentieidside, near Shotley-bridge. 

Mr. John Jacobson, to Miss Mary Ro- 
binson, both of North Shields. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Michael Johnson, of 
the Lizard, near Sunderland, to Miss Bur- 
nett.—Mr. James Duncan, to Miss Isabella 
Hope. 

Mr. John Gregson, of Belchester, to 
Miss Margaret Rutherford, of Fleeup, 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Westell, of Oid Durham, to Miss 
Richmond, of Frenchburn. 

Mr. Richard Atkinson, to Mrs. Hannah 
Kirkley, both of Barnardeastle. 

Mr. Carr, to Miss Watkins, both of Fat- 
field. 

Mr. Richard William Filiott, of New- 
bottle, to Miss Caroline Judith Hutton, of 
Sunderland. 

At Sunderland, Mr, William Fleck, to 
Miss Frances Reay, of Grey-sireet. 

Mr. Halliday, to Miss Mary Taylor, both 
of Tynemouth. 

Mr. R. R. Debord, of North Blyth, ships 
owner, to Miss Marg. Thew, of Balmbro, 

Mr. Edward Storey, builder, of News 
castle, to Miss Mary Taylor, of Field-house, 
near Scruton, amg ene shag Bon 

t. Spearman, of the 
Man to Miss Wilkinson, of ‘Whitby. 


Mr. Danie) Mears, te Miss Mary. Ana. 


Jones, both of Newcastie. 
Died.]_ At Neweastle, 55, Mr. Joba 
M‘Kenzie,—s35, Mr. Joseph Turnbull. 
302 70, Mra. 
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Gumbertand and Westmoreland, [June 
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90, Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, of the West- 
gate,—Mr. John Philipson Stokoe, attor- 
ney-at-law, and one of the coroners for 
Northumberland.—61, Mr. Charles Hod- 
kinson.—6&, John Anderson, esq. surgeon. 
Mr. A. was, with the late Dr. Clarke, in- 
stitutor of the Newcastle Dispensary, in 
1777; avd he continued his attendance, 
with equal ability and benevolence, as long 
as his health would permit. Few members 
of the profession have practised its duties 
with more disinterestedness ‘than Mr, A. 
and he will be long remembered by those 
who knew lim, for integrity and the good- 
ness of his heart.—6v, Mr. Wm, Hymers, 
of the Bank-side.—Suddenly, Mrs. Hall, of 
Dockwray-square.—27, Mr. Gabriel Hall, 

At Sunderiand, Mrs. Hest. Porteous,— 
97, Mrs.Stonehouse.—i7, Mr. John Proud, 
late master of the Sunderland packet.—738, 
Mr. Carr.—83, Mts. Dunn.— Mrs. Bryers. 

At Darlington, Mrs. ‘Trotter, relict of 
the late John TI’. esq. M.D. and mother of 
Col. Trotter, of Haughton.—Miss Brown- 
less.— Miss Brown. 

At North Shields, 44, Mrs. Mary Barn, 
much respected.—64, Mr. Sabourn.—65, 
Mr. W. Grainger.—Mr. George Bell.—-65, 
Mr. Rob. Hunter.—82, Mr. David Meikle. 
—70, Mrs. Mary Ramsboitom.—The wife 
of Mr. Joseph Bell. 

At South Shields, 60, Mrs. Fenwick,— 
72, Mr. Simpson, surgeou.—67, greatly 
respected, ‘Tliomas Robertson, €sq. 

At Hexham, Mr. Hogh Dryden, much 
respected.—?72, Mr. Henry Bell.—83, Mr. 
Francis Nunnington.—35, Mrs. Stokoe, 

At Durham, 54, much respected, Mr. 
Robt. Pearseon.—3z, Mrs. Alice Bradforth. 


—77, Mr. Humphrey Porter, a celebrated 


florist. 

At Barnardcastle, 62, Mrs. Mary Gerard 
Davies, 

_ At Alnwick, 59, Mrs. Cath. Middleton, 

At Tynemouth, 82, Mrs, Eliz, Hays.— 
46, Mr. W. Nisbett. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 26, Mr. Johnson 
Drew, schoolmaster. 

At Earsdon, 3¢, Ruth, wife of Mr. J. 
Pentland, formerly of the Leazes, near 
Newcastie.—At Newbegin, 24, Mr, Edw. 
Anderson,—At Houghton le-Spring, «Mr. 
Tho. Cummings: he went to converse with 
a neighbour, and died in a few minutes.— 
At Bedale, Mrs, Heslop.— At Gateshead, 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel, 46, Robt. 
Spencer, 

At Birtley-lane, near Chester-le-street, 
63, Mr, Joseph Emmerson.—At Preston, 
75, Mr. George Peterson.—At Cleasewell- 
lull, near Redlington, 357, Mrs, G. Whel- 
don.—At Molland-hall, near Lanchester, 
33, Mr. George Forster.—At Bianchland, 
97, Mr. John Armstrong.—At Claypeth, 
67, Mrs. Margaret Ridley.—At Coatram, 
near Darlington, 87, Mr. Wm. Porthouse, 
of Greenwich. ‘There was a chaise waiting 
toconvey lim 'to Barnardcastle, and at the 


time he should have set. 
by death. “53 Off he was arsed 

CUMBERLAND AND WE 

Married.] At Kendal, MrJeonn _ 
son, to Miss Agnes Farrer.—Mr. Row 
Patterson, to Miss Elizabeth 
Mr. George Bensfield, to Miss Ann 
nings.—Mr. James Coldan, to Miss | 
Dalrymple.— Mr. Simovdson Saul, to Mig 
Eliz. Holme.—Mr. William Wilkinson, to 
Miss Margaret Rose.—Mr. Wm. Bateman, 
to ag te Hunter, of Millburn, 

Mr. Robeit James, te Mi i 
of Selside-ball Pierre 

Mr. John Green, to Miss Eli » Fleming 
both of Grassmere. 8 

Mr. Jolm Hird, of Antingarthdale, 14 
Miss Isabella Robson, of Wharto 
aay ry eng , ane 

t Penrith, Mr. James Kirkpatri 
Miss Jane Watkins.—Mr. Jolin sree : 
Miss Mary Jackson.—The Rev. Thomas 

‘hexton, of Penrith, to Miss Atki 
Whinfell. rg 

Mr. Isaac Thompson, to Miss Elizabeth 
os both of Martindale, near Penrith, 

r. W. Francis, to Miss Mary Atkinson, 
both of Kirkland. 7 

Mr. Bryan Dixin, of Tunstal, to Mis 
Margaret Robinson, of Water Crook, 

At Kirkby Lonsdale, Capt. Lamb, to 
Miss Harrison. 

Mr. James Blenkarn, to Miss Elizabeth 
Speight, both of Kendal Parks, 

Mr. John Penrith, to Miss Mary Jack. 
son, of Penrith. 

Mr. Robert Bainbridge, of London, to 
Miss Esther Hutchinson, of Helmsley. 

Died.|] At Penrith, 30, Miss Catherine 
Whelpdate.—At an advanced age, Mn, 
Dare, relict of Dr. D.—87, Mr. Join 
Wilson.—31, Miss Frances Clarke.—5?, 
Mrs. Harrison.—17, Miss Hannah Mov 
tate.—29, Mrs. Esther Butterworth—?4, 
Mrs, Mary Stainton.—69, Mrs, Rachel 
Bayley,—80, Mr. Joseph Clayton —The 
widow of Martin Dunn, esq. of Lowther. 

At Kendal, 69, Mr. Joseph Lamb.—3:, 
Mrs. Mary Baker.—Mrs. Jane Clarke- 
90, Mrs. Agnes Rowe.—66, Mrs, Susan 
Rock.—57, Mrs. Mary Atkinson.—75, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barson.--69, Mrs. 
Hastley.—42, Mr. Joseph Bell. 

At Whitehaven, 62, Edw. Knubley, €4- 
collector of the customs. He was twice 
a candidate for the representation of the 
city of Carlisle, but failed. 

At South Shields, 80, Mr. John Gar 
butt.—82, Mr. John Gordon. 

At Carlisle, 28, Martha Falton.—o"; 
Mrs. Eliz, Simpson. — Mrs. retary 
Mrs, Waugh, last survivi danghter © 
the late Dr. Waugh, dean biker 
67, Mr. William Gilchrist.—44, Mr. 
Underwood.—39, Mr. Joseph 

At Helsington, Mr. Thomas Le ot 
At Pull, near Ambleside, 7% Mr. 
Sheldon.—At Plowlands, neat wae 4 
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t Thomborrow. — At Kirkby 
Me ie, 66, Mr. Wm. Dent.—At Sed- 
pergh, 85, Mrs. Isabel Peunington.—At 
Appleby, 42, Mr. Richard Robinson.— \t 
Ambleside, 81, Mrs. Penny.—At Denton 
Holme, near Carlisle, 49, John Milburne 
Dixon, esq.—At Brough, 26, Miss Anne 
Rickerby.—At Wigton, 71, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eliiott.—63, Mr. Daniel Smith.—At Dun- 
draw, 84, Mr. Thomas Twentyman.—At 
Waverton, 18, Miss Martha Brown.— 
At Brampton, Mr. Richard Smirke, 
eldest son of Robert Smirke, esq. R.A. 
after a short illness, occasioned by a vio- 
lent cold caught by sitting on the ground, 
then in a humid state, (probably after per- 
spiring profusely,) while he was ardently 
occupied in drawing, and in copying the 
antique inscriptions on the rocks adjacent 
to the river Gelt.—The wife of Mr. J. 
Hewitt. ' 

YORKSHIRE. 

By a tremendous storm on Friday the 
i4th of April, four fishing-boats were lost, 
and no less than TWENTY-NINE fishermen 
ef Runswick and Staiths were drowned, 
kaving SIXTEEN widows and FORTY-EIGHT 
children for the most part destitute! Twen- 
ty-one belonged to Runswick, being one- 
third inthe place. A public subscription 
has been set on foot for the sufferers, which 
cannot be too much commended to gene- 
ral notice. 

The Union Coach, which left London 
at seven o’clock in the morning, arrived at 
Leeds a quarter before four o'ciack on the 
following morning, having run a distance 
of 194 miles in 21 hours, being at the rate 
of nine miles and a half an hour, including 
the necessary stoppages. 

We were sorry to observe the promising 
Norwich Union Company committed as de- 
fendants in a fruitless resistance to a ciaim 
of 10001. on a life-policy, at the late York 
assizes, ‘The plaintiff, Mr. Allison, of Had- 
dersfield, obtained a verdict after a mi- 
uute’s deliberation of the jury, notwith- 
standing ten several pleas had been set up 
against the payment, and the question had 
been kept in litigation nearly two years. 


Marred.] The Rev. J. L.-Sissons, of — 


Wakefield, to Miss Frances Hirst, of Leeds. 
Mr. Wm. Craven, of Little Woodhouse, 
to Miss Mary Ann Lambert, of Leeds. 
Mr. Samuel Watson, of Killinghall, to 
Miss Strother, of Leeds. 
Mr. James Marshall, to Miss Mary Mars- 
land, both of Millwood, near Halifax. 
Mr. George Gledall, of Leeds, to Miss 
, of Mill-bridge. 
‘ Mr, William Brook, of Coweliffe, to Miss 
lack, of Longwood-house. 
Mr. Thomas Turnbull, to Miss Parker, 
both of. Skipton. 


Mr. John Dale, of Elmer, near Thirsk, 


'o Miss Elizabeth Hawkin, of Poppleton. Stil ton, 34, Mr. James Potts.—- At 
' tullington, ? “ ~~ } 


Ruddings, 





Yorkshire, 469 


The Rev. Charlés Golding, rector of 
Crofton, near Wakefield, to Charlotte Ann, 
daughter of the late Richard Palmer, esq. 
of Holme Park, 


Mr. Green, of Leeds, to Miss St 
Rothwell.” Pe ye 
_ Mr.William Blakebrongh, of Utiee, near 
Keighley, to Miss Ann Spencer, of Malsis- 
hall, near Kildivick. 

Mr. Edward Spence, merchant, of Hull, 
to Miss Frances Beadic, of York. 

At Beverley, Mr. Richard Carter, sur- 
geon in the R.N. and son of Mr. C, ef 
Huil, to Miss Barton, of Nottingham. 

The Rev. John King, B.A. of Welli 
ton, Shropshire, to Miss Slashend aa 
daughter of George B. esq of Colvillshall, 
near Howden. 

Mr. J. Hebblethwaite, of Oporto, mer- 
chant, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Whiteley, M.A, head master 
of the Free Grammar-school, in Leeds, and 
vicar of Lastingham. ' 

Mr. J. Taylor, of Arnold Woodhouse, to 
Miss Jackson, of Riston. 

_ James Garforth, esq. to Frances Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of W. Clayton, esq. 
of Langeliffe-place, near Settle. 

At Scartlingwell Park, the Rev. T. 
Barnes, rector of Castleford, to Charlotte, 
danghter of the late Thomas Davidson 
Bland, esq. f Kippax Park. 

Mr. Henry Carr, of Derby, to Miss 
Rimington, of Leeds. 

Mr. Robert Whitworth, to Miss Mars« 
den, both of Wakefield. 

John Berbick, esq. of Settle, banker, te 
Margaret, daughter of John lon, of Dent, 
and of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. John Bedford, of Gilcar, near Barns- 
ley, to Miss Gill, of Swithin, near Darton. 

Mr. George Walker, of Calverley, te: 
Miss Haunah Mortimer, of Bramley. 

Dicd] At Hall, 85, deservedly respect- 
ed, Mrs, Proctor.—44, Mrs. Tripp.—?8, 
Mrs. Eleanor Simpson.—13, Mus A. Jack« 
son.—+47, Mr. Thomas Vivian.—33, Mr. T. 


Smith.—55, Mr. Stephen Steplens.—50,’ 
Mr. George Peacock, rati-merchant.—38, ° 


Mrs, Eleanor Thompson. 
At Sheffieid, Mr. Thomas Moseley.~63, 
Mr. W. Ludlam.—Mr. Ashforth, of Shet- 


field park. —68, Mrs. Ann Heald.—76, Mr, 


James Swinden. 

At Halhtax, 24, Mr. Samuel Bettison.— 
Mr. John Carpmeal.—82, Mrs. Boys. 

At Beverley, 80, Mr. William Burgess. 

At Hotham, deeply lamented, 73, the 
Rev. Richard Gee, L.L. B. rector of Leven, 
East Riding.—At Micenden, 67, Mr. John 
Bates, mimster of an independent 
gation there.—At Skipton, Ellen and 
becca, daughters of Mr. John Tattersall, 
one of the Society of Frieuds,—At Lamb- 
hill, near Masham, 74, William Wilkinson, 
. much and deservedly respected.—At 


Kirkburton, 
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470 Lancashire. 


Kirkburton, 67, the Rev. 0. Lodge.—At 
Bradford, 83, Mrs. Edmondson.—At Kirk- 
siail-bridge, 34, Mr. Jola: Wild, of Leeds. 
-- 63, Mr. raim Elswerth, many years 
steward to Sir J. Graham, bart.—At West 
Mills, near Mirfield, Mrs. Brook, wife of 
Samnel B. esq.—At Holbeck, 16, Master 
Wood, son of Mr.-WV. of the firm of Murray 
and Wood.—At Kirkheaton, Mr. John 
mitage.—At Swillington, Miss Ann S 
lington.—At Middleton, Mr. Samuel Ack- 
d: he was so much hurt by a blow from 
one of the sails of his father’s windmill, as 
to occasion his death three days afterwards, 

At York, 55, Mrs. Hields. 

At Scarborough, much respected, 65, 
James Tindall, esq.. banker, many years 
lientenant-colonel of the Scarborough vo- 
lanteer infantry, father of the corporation 
at Scarborough, a justice of peace, and 
deputy-lieutenant for the North Riding of 
the county of York. He was a man of 
excellent abilities, strict integrity, and pa- 
triotic and liberal spirit. , 

At Leeds, the Rev. Joseph Whiteley, 
M.A. late of Magdalen-college, Cambridge, 
head master of the free grammar school of 
this town, and vicar of Lestingham, in the 
North Riding.—58, Mr. Cooker, raff-mer- 
chant.—Miss Mary Blakey.—50, Mr. J. 
Wilkinson.—34, Mrs. Mary White.—-28, 
Mr. John Walker.—Mrs. Nash.—34, Mrs. 
Hannah Blakey.—42, Mr. John Lofthouse. 
— Mr. George Dixon,—75, Mr. John 
Dickenson. 

At Whitby, Mr. Hunter, solicitor: a’ 
gentleman of the strictest integrity, and 
eminently distinguished for dispatch in his 
professional practice. 

At Haddersfield, 85, Mrs. Booth. 

At Wakefield, 81, Edw. Ridsdale, esq.— 
30, Mrs. Jane Day. 

LANCASHIRE. 

An iron boat has been built on the 
Mersey, to be. worked by steam, from 
Liverpool to Runcorn, . 

We collect from a most able report of 
the committee appointed for obtamiug a 

1 of the duties upon cotton wool, 
that in the year 1798, Mr. Pitt proposed 
levying a small convoy duty on exports in 
general—it was 4 per cent. to Europe, and 
2 per cent. elsewhere. . The minister, how- 
ever, on an application from Manchester, 
to exempt the export of cotton goods from 
the general rule, and substitute a duty on 
the raw material, acceded tothe request. 
He was well aware, that of the two taxes, 
the substitute of id. per pound weight 
would be the most productive. The im- 
policy of the change has made itself appa- 
rent. The duty was raised as the Exche- 
quer wanted supplies, or ship-owners asked 
protection. It is now 2d. im British, and 
Sd. in foreign ships; 20 to 50 per cent. 
upon its prime cost ; 30 per cent. upon the 
ayerege labour and expence of spinning ; 





nearly as much a ; 
n 
processes; and biden he ing the | 
mense sum of 761,2541. into rc, 
quer, weighs down the trade wi 


lionel burthen, unproductive te the “4 


of 231,076I. in the extra broker. 
dealers, spinners, &e, i rel 0 in. 
tolerable a burthen has repeatedty bee 
demanded, and as often refused. to. 


ton market is heavily taxed— 
mental markets are sBrypa te cut 


which imposes a tax will be su : sec 
when free markets are already full. Qun 
8 also a manufacture for export; yet we 
are to compete with those very 
where cotton is imported free from duty~ 
nays — it is grown. With Anvti 
where t in spinning is 
that all yarus ander 50s, are already per 
hibited ; and with America, where 
consume 50,000 bags of cotton , 
and exported yarn, two years ago, to 
Petersburgh. With regard to Americas 
cotton, should the duty of Sd. per poad 
remain, America will stionably con. 
tinue her countervailing duty upon our 
goods, and one of our best markets willbe 
doubly taxed. France interdicts both ou 
yarns and manufactures altogether, that it 
may encourage French spivgers and me 
nufacturers, not only to supply their own 
country, but to gain strength till theyaival 
us through the whole continent. Saxony, 
Switzerland, the Duchy of Berg, Pros, 
and the Netherlands, are our rivals; and 
at this moment, as great a weight of gotta 
wool is consumed by the Continent of Europe 
as passes through the ss of Britigh w 
dustry. A foreigner who consumes only 
1500 weight ef cotton per week, has @ 
clear advantage bver a British manufacte- 
rer whose consumption is the same, equal 
to 10001. per annum. Great as the mjury 
may be which our export trade feels at 
present, this improvident daty will be 
traced, in future, as the cause of more 
serious consequences. A repeal of the 
duty will not be too late to avert mech 
injury. Yet an impulse has been given t 
foreign manufactures, which will be felt 
long after the impelling power may be 
removed. Foreign — are ans 
rapid progress in the art of spinning: 
= 4 interdict the export of our . 
the British manufacturer would find but 4 
momentary advantage. Those countries 
to whose spinning the measure had given 
so excessive a bounty, would na longer 
his customers. As the obvious 


to their increasing trade, they would i» 


stantly prohibit British piece goods We 
encourage their spinners, they will Pend 
their weavers. ‘The question, with 

to continental markets, 1s : 2 
long can we preserve any part of ror 
rort trade? How can we pat off the a 
of foreign independence? The ischie “est 
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done by the cotton duty, and the day must 


couie. 
Cotten Imported. . 
lbs. Duty paid. 


1$10- eee 92,61 9282+ ertece 868,902 
1B11+-*- 136,570,143- eseee 1,054,142 
1812++* 91,662%,5 eeeeee 800,379 
1818--+- 62,074,936- ecoce FO 56538 
1814++** 53,107 , 293+ ee +08 558,204 
1815++* ® 61,214,830-«++-* 584,227 
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none 83,065,464 ditto £761,251 
Married.] At Liverpool, Mr. Edward 


Kelly, to Miss Catherine Gerard.—Robert 
Tronson, esq. R.N. to Miss Mary Hillam. 
—Mr. Upton, to Miss Mary Cavendish.— 
Mr. T.A. Dumbell, to Miss Margaret Tom- 
linson.—The Rev. Thomas Raffles, son of 
W. R. esq. solicitor, London, to Mazy 
Catherine, only daughter of the late James 
Hargreaves, esq.—Mr. W. M. Hodgson, 
timber-merchant, to Miss Burne, of Eves- 
tor.—Mr. John Smith, of the Liverpool 
Mercury-office,to Miss Ann Coward.— Mr, 
Richard Kaye, to Miss Mary Blanchard, 
both of Ince Blundell.—The Rev. Adam 
Haves, to Miss Jane Butler, of Edge-hill. 
—Mr. Wm. Westhead, to Miss Mallaby. 

Mr. Samuel Gaskell, attorney-at-law, to 
Miss Mangnell, both of Bolton. 

Mr. W. Williams, of London, to Ann, 
daughter of P, Trneman, esq. of Man- 
ebester. 

Mr. Thomas Jeffries, of Manchester, to 
Miss Jane Wood, of Salford. 

Mr. Wm. Hartwright, of Manchester, to 
Miss Duskerley, of Hulme. 

Mr. Charles Jackson, of London, to 
Miss Hannah Lorimer, of Preston. 

Mr. William Walker, of Hareholm, to 
Miss R. Hargreaves, of Thistle Mount, 
= — Rochdale. 

Mr, James Robinson, te Miss Wignal! 
both of Ormskirk. bore 

Dit. George Ormerod, of Bankside, to 
Miss Dorothy Anne, only daughter of the 
kite John Whitaker, esq. of Broad Clough, 
both uear Rochdale. 

Dird.] At Manchester, Mrs. Catherine 
Bramley.—25, Mr. Thomas Moore Her- 

» Slicitor, The solidity of his talents, 
ted by the most intense application 
‘9 the study of his profession, justly caused- 
us friends to entertain the mest sanguine 
pes of his soon becoming one of its most 

Ungnished ornaments, His family have 
on ‘revered and most affectionate rela- 
ve and society a valuable member.—55, 

t. Alethea Hunt.— Mrs. Downes.—Sud- 

“ey, Mrs. Vickers.—Mrs. Bassnett.— 
‘“— Riight, a very respectable so- 
= Liverpos), 30, Mrs. James Harrison. 

i Mary Aun Tootle, mistiess of the 


1815.] Cheshire— Derbyshire, - 47) 


Catholic-sehool of Liverpool, daughter of 
the late W. F. M. de C » esq. and 
miece to the Hon. the. Earl of Kinsale,-~ 
59, Mr. J. Scarisbrick.—54, Mrs. Hesketh. 
—Mr. J. Wilks, formerly of Leeds, 

At Wigan, Mr. Michael Milligan.— Miss 
Ann Donaldson. — 

At Leigh, @¢, Miss Mary Aun Holland. 
—At Drontield, in consequence of a fall 
from his gig; Mr. R.. Butterman.—At 
Halton-hall, William Bradshaw Bradshaw, 
esq.—At Alverthorp, 90, Mr. S. Linley.— 
At Walton, Mr. John Stanley —At Latch- 
ford, 41, Miss Eliza Gaskell.—At Croston 
Lodge, William Hill, esq.—At Milnrow, 
near Rochdale, 72, Mr. John Golter, 
painter, eldest son of the late “ Tin 
Bobbin, eso.” author of the Lancashire 
Dialect, Remarks on the History of Man- 
chester, &c. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Brown, of Chester, to 
Miss Mary Williams, of Malpas, 

_ Abraham Bayley, esq. of Midgbrook, to 
Miss Ann Arrowsmith, of Kermincham, 

At Prestbary, Mr. Jotm Blakey, of 
Liverpool, to Miss Mary Ann Birtenshaw, 
of Edgiey.—Mr. Unwin, solicitor, of Liver- 
ora to Eliza, second daughter of Thomas 

ope, esq. of Prestbury. 

Mr. Brady, salt-proprietor, to Mise 
Rishton, both of Northwich. 

Mr. William Lees, of Heaton Norris, to 
Miss Sarah Ciarke, of Reddish, both near 
Stockport. 

At Wrenbury, Mr. Bateman, of Whit- 
ehurch, to Miss Bennett, of Newhall, near 
Wrenbury. 

Died.) At Chester, Thomas Rathbone, 
esq.—The wife of George Wilbraham, esq. 

At Macclesfield, Henry Wardle, esq, an 
alderman of the borough.—At Hurdsfield- 
house, Mr. Gervas Ward, son of G. W. esq, 
—At Overleigh-hall, 23, Susan, wife of the 
Rev. James Smedley. 

At Stockport, Jane, second dangbter of 
Robert Gee, esq.; and, two days’ after, 
occasioned by grief for her loss, Mrs. Gee, 

At Davenport-hall, near Congleton, Mrs, 
Broome, relict of Wm. B. esq. of Deds- 
bury, a magistrate for Lancashire. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Derby, George Moore, esq. 
of Appleby, in- the county of Leicester, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Pranets 
Hurst, esq. of Alderwasley, Derbyshire. 


Mr. C. Cooke, to Miss Ann Statham, both _ 


of Chesterfield. 
Mr. J. Webb, of Sheffield, to Miss Aun 


Siubbins, of Derby-road. 

Mr, W. Beavington, of Ashby-de-ta- 
Zouch, to Miss Sarah Smith, of Donis- 
thorpe 

Mr. Edward Thomas, to Miss Sophia 
Baldwin, both of Derby. ee 

Mr. Robert Newbery, of Nottingham, 
to Miss Resanna Mason, of —, a 

ice | 
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Died.] At Derby, 62, W. Ingham, esq. 
of Mount Pleasant-house.—71, Mr. ‘Thos, 
Smith, ove of the brethren of the corpo- 
ration. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Bradley. 

, At Ockbrook, 94, Peter Jacob Planta, 
M.D. He was im early life appointed one 
ot the medieal establishment of the then 
King of Sweden, of which country he was 
a native: he afterwards became a Mis- 
sionary of the Church of the United Bre- 
thren,and was engaged many years amongst 
the negroes in the island of Jamaica. 

At Cavendish-bridge, 13, Miss Jeannette 
Soresby.—At Elton, 80, Mr. Thomas Web- 
ster.—At Wingerworth, 83, Mrs. Oldfield, 
—At Cromford-bridge, 81, Mrs. Evans, 
relict of George E, esq.—At West Hallam, 
56, Rev. Thomas Bloodworth.—At South 
Wingfield, Mr. John Jennings, formerly a 
bookseller of Sheffield.—At Bonsall, 46, 
S.: Ps Ward, esq. late of the island of St. 
Helena; beloved and respected by all 
who’ knew him.—At Etwall, 100, Mrs. 
Allen—At Dale Abbey, 85, Mrs. Mary 
Wright: it is remarkable she had not been 
in bed for the last five years. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

. The mayor of Nottingham having de- 
clined to comply with a requisition to call 
a public meeting, or to lend the town-hall, 
two petitions, one to the Regent, and the 
ether to the House of Commons, against 
the renewel of war, have lain at public 
places for signatures, and received above 
4000 names in a few days. ‘Fhe petitions 
were drawn up with great energy, and we 
regret that we have not room for them. 

_ It appears, by an official advertisement, 
signed W. Sculthorpe, that certain inhabi- 
tauts.of Nottingham are disposed to ‘imi- 
tate the conduct of the ancient parlia- 
ments by resisting all demands made by 
government till their. grievances have been 
redressed. A meeting took place in the 
Forest, to enter into resolutions to this 
eflect, but it was dispersed by the mili- 
lary ds TREASONABLE. 

Married.) At Nottingham, William Gib- 
son, esq. merchant, of Liverpool, to Eliza- 
beth, turd daughter of the Rev. J. Dewe, 
sector of Breadsall, Derbyshire. 

Mr, William Frearson, to Miss Rebecca 
Vixon, both of Nottingham. 

Mr. Bacon, late of America, to Miss 
Ano Allin, of Kirby-lowmoor. 

_ At Newark, Mr. Edwatd Lawton, of 
‘Thickhill, Yorkshire, to Miss L, Withers, 
af Newark. 

Mr. Jeffery Etches, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Ehzabeth Cragg, of Basford. 

Mr. J. Hickman, of Narrowmarsh, to 
Miss Ann Norton, of Mansfield-road. 

Mr. Laykin, to Miss Mary Mould, both 
of Sandiacre. 

Died.) At Nottingham, 36, Mr. Thomas 
Alloock,—84, Mr. James Fisher.—100, 


Notting hamshire—Lincolnshire, 


. [Jiine , 
Mrs, Elizabeth Dunce.—54 Mz, 
Spurr.—Miss Elizabeth Da cock Jon 
H. Barker.—55, Mrs, Penmes 56M 
W. Birkwood. 3, th, 

At Newark, 51, Mr. Richard 

a M. Brown. Ht 
t Mansfield, 34, John thorpe 
son of the late Robt. A, re nen, 

ton-hall, Yorkshire. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

At Gainsbro’ statute, so DuMeErous wer 
the ages that there were fiye to one 
master; and, on that accoun 
ay reduced. ty wages wer 

great spirit of opposition 
among the soeuenaient in ny 
‘T'wo coaches, the Union and the Rockin. 
ham, on the great north road, have fy 
many mouths raced against each othe 
daily ; and, last week, the Union 
ed the journey from London to Cols, 
worth, in Lincolnshire, a distance of 1 
miles, in ten hours, all stoppages included, 
—All must pity the wretched horses! 

Mr. ErneRtncTon’s extensive wan 
housesat Gainsborough,were lately destroy 
ed by fire. 

Married.] Mr.George Hardy, of Marsta, 
to Miss Porter, of Caythorpe. — 

Mr. W. Bayldon, of Barnsley, to Mis 
Mary Maw, of Gainsbro’. 

Mr, John Christian, of Becker, to Mis 
Mary Sharpe, of Wigtoft. 

Mr. Robert Bull, to Miss Sarah Alder 
man, both of Stamford. ck 

Mr. Owen, of Falkingham, to Ma 
Mary Grumunit, of Stainfield. 

Mr: Squires, of Fultstow, to Mrs.Walla, 
of North Thoresby. . 

Mr. John Burman, of Wisbech, to Mis 
Mary Ann Smith, of Peterborough 

Mr. William Foy, of London, to Mis 
Jennings, of Wisbech. 

Mr. John Climenson, late of Walsokes, 
to Miss Ann Wright, of Wisbech, 

Mr. William Maltby, ,to Miss Starpe, 
both of Suttertonx. a 

Died.] At his seat, at Canwick, pest 
Lincoln, 74, Humphry Waldo Sid 
esq. late Colonel of the South 
Militia, and formerly one of the ae 
sentatives in parliament for the ety 
Lincoln. é ; 

At Gainsbro’, 74, Mr. David 
—76, Mrs. Sawer ga Charles 
—76, Mrs. Harrison. 

At Stamford, ans — = ee 
Mr. W. Peasgood.—62, Drs. Mr, 

At Grantbian, at an advanced age, Mr 
Edward Harvey. 

At Wisbech, 29, Susan, youngest da 
ter of the late John Johnson, 64." 
verington. Mr. 
. At Harlaxton, near Grantham 86 
Robert Jackson.—At Barkstow jos 
Mackender.—At Scotterthorpe, 


Foster.—At Gretton, Mis-Laxtome ° 'y) 
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on, 20, Miss Sarah Storr. 

| a parades after a tedious illness, 
Mr, Benjamin Hutsou.—At Holbeach, 28, 

Mr. Wilham Martin. . 
At Peterborough,62, Mrs. A. Sheppeard. 
At Lonth, 47, Mrs. Ann Chattersou.— 
go, Mrs. Ann Green.—At Scamblesby, 57, 
Rie. Wm. Hurd.—At Bargh, 62, Mrs. 
».—At Woodthorpe, 84, Mrs. Bel- 


lamy.—At Ryall, 73, Mr. Warner. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 
The inclosure, says the Leicester Chro- 
nicle, of that very extensive tract of land, 


‘Charnwood Forest, is proceeding very ra- 


idiy. Immense nam of people have 
a emploved this spring, in fencing, 
levelling, draining, ploughing, floating, 
planting, and otherwise bringing it into a 
state of cultivation. Farm-houses, cottages, 
and barns, in various situations, are rising 
up. A very neat ehurch, near the centre 
of the forest, is almost finished. wd 

We have several letters from this and 
the adjoining counties, complaining of the 
deplorable state of all trade; and the ex- 
pectations formed from the renewed in- 
tercourse with America, seem to be griev- 
ously disappointed. ° 

Married.}] Mr. J. Higginson, of Leices- 
ter, to Miss Plizabeth Bent, of Gilmorton. 

At Barweil, Mr. G. Toone, of Woolvey, 
to Miss Mary Dalton, of Barwell. 

At Leicester, Mr. Eden, of Poulshott, 
Wits, te Miss Fisher, of Wantip.—Mr. 
Hughes, to Miss E. Edwyn, of Leicester. 

t. Fletcher, of Postland, to Miss Exton, 
of Crowland Bank, Rutland. ; 

Died.] At Leicester, Mrs. Gardiner.— 
Mrs. Mary Browne.—Mr. Jo-veph Spencer. 
~—Mr. Thomas Laxton.— Mr, Green.—Mr. 
James Bonner.—56, Mrs. Basset. 

At Loughborough, 60, Mr. Hallam. 

At Bagworth Moat, Mrs. Frost,—At 
Monntsorrel, 64, Mrs. Brown.—At Hor- 
naghold, 33, Mrs.Pateman.—At Knighton 
Lodge, 78, Alice, relict of Richard Beres- 
ford, esq. of Ashborne.—At Walton-on- 
the-Wolds, 71, Mr. Andrew Cross.—At 
Caldecott, Rutland, Mrs. Brown,—At 

aston, Mrs. Gandy.—At Medbourn, 
Mrs. Ashby, 
'_ STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Stephen Finney, of Ched- 
near Leek, to Miss M. Booth, of 
gegen 

r. Sargeant, of London, to Miss S. 
Nickson, of Litchfield. 

Mr. Tho. Jukes, of Cotwall, to Miss 
Jukes, of the Woodhouse. 

By tephien Stone, to Miss Woolley, both 

ston, 

Deputy Assistant Commissary General 
Go, to Nts Eliza Anne Johnson, of Great 


we A. Wright, late of Birmingham, to 

Mis Reyndlils, of Walsall. 

_Died.] At Stafford, 38, Mr. Edw. Tom- 

“— of M 16 Mr, 5. Hitch. 
ONTHLY Mag, No. 250. 


-_ only son of the late Charles H. esq. 


Rugeley. 

At Wolverhampton, 65, Mr. Isaac Col- 
lingwood. 

At Eadon, near Leek, the Rev. Thomas 
Myddleton, incambent. 

At Uttoxeter, 94, Mrs. Richards. 

At Stene, Mr. Myatt, the oldest clerk 0 
the Navigation Office. 

At Tutbury, John Butt, exq.—Ar Lane 
End, remarkably sudden, Mrs. Salt.—At 
Longport, George Roger-, eq. 

At Newcastle, 63, Mr. T. O. Sinith. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Birmingham Proof House Act has 
passed the House of Commons, and affords 
an important security to the pubiic in the 
use of fire-arms. 

Marvied.| Ramsay Sutherland, esq. of 
Harper's Hill, to Miss Jane Paul, of Ere 


‘dington Cottage. 


Christopher Robt. Wren, esq. of Wroxe 
all-honse, to Anne, daughter of Tho. Biggs, 
esq. of Pedmore. , 

r. Edw. Taylor, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Sarah Nonuiton, of London. 

Mr. Matthew Evans, to Mes. Needham, 
both of Warwick, ‘ 

. Mr. J. Carter, of Coventry, to Miss Rat- 
cliffe, of Willenhall. 

Mr. Chas.’Swinbarn, of Birmingham, to 
Miss Field, of Wood Green, Wednesbury, 

Mr. Jonathan Bray, of Coventry, to Miss 
Harvey, of Aliesiey. 

_ Mr. John Gooda.|, te Miss Ann Walter, 
both of Birmingham. 

Mr. G. Eld, jun. of Foleshill~ Mills, to 
Miss South, of Coventry. ! 

Died.| At Warwick, 39, after a long ill- 
ness, M~. Perry.—Mrs. Baly.—70, Me, 
Daniel Umbers. 

At Birmingham, 53, Mrs, Eliz, Tibbetts. 
—31, Mr. W. Herton, jun. of Wolver- 
hampton.—?7, Mrs. Eliz. Small.—Mrs. 
Eleanor Westley.—Mrs. Bodeu.—74, Mr. 
Robert Kildick, a traly honest man,— 
48, Mr. John Bacon.—Suddenly, Mr. Jas. 
Gough.—Mr. Edw. Farmer, accountant, 
—11, Peter Wyons, son of Mr. Peter W. 


_—Mrs. Groom.—Mrs. Rath Geast, widow 


of the late Lieut. Geo, G. of the Royal 
Marines, 

At Coleshill, 10, Edw. Michael, second 
son of the Rev. John Hutton,—At Can 


‘-nock, Mrs. Rebecca Dawes. 


At Coventry, Mr. Serjeant Bushill,.— 
32, Mrs. C. Lloyd. 
At Sheldon, Mr. John Richards.—At 


Carnock, C. Cotterill, esq.—At Southam, 
71, the Rev. Samuel Sandys.—At Bradley, 
Mr. Wm. Sacock. ' 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. nape i Hone ae 
bet, to Miss Turner, of i . 

Mr. Penny, to Miss Mellichope, of Clee 
Hill, | ; 

Mr. Benj. Payne, of Kinaston, © Mrs. 
Probert. ow 3 
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. Mr, Geo. Collier, of Wellington, to Miss 
Ann Masefield. 

Mr. Lawrence, to Mrs. Lloyd, both of 
Shrewsbury. 
. Mr. J. Rudge, of Loneden Wood, to 
Miss Priscilla Harris, of Lower Oakley, 
ucar Bishop’s-castle. 


Castle-place, to Miss Ann Phillips, of 
‘Wood Hall. 

. Mr. Clarke, of Widgen Hill Fann, to 
Miss Fencott. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 25, Mr. James 
Hill.—Mrs, Barbara Sandford, daugliter 
of the late H.S. esq. of the Isle of ‘Up 
Rossall, 

_ At Ladiow, 68, Mr. Tho. Smith, a man 
of sound judgment and s{rict probity. — 

At Oswestry, Oharles Henry, eldest son 
of Tho, Longueville Jones, esq. 

At Tazley, near Bridgnorth, Mrs. Tai- 
._Jer.—At Preston Gubbals, Mr. Clayton-— 
At Wittingslow, near Church Stretton, 
100, Eliz. Robrrts. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Broady, to Miss Martin, 
both of Bromsgrove. 

Sam, Mitchell, esq. of Hornsey, Middle- 
sex, to Miss Matilda’ Michael, of the Blan- 
quetts, near Worcester. 

The Rev. Jos, Fletcher, of St. Edmund- 
hali, Oxford, to Mrs. Key, of Spring 
Grove, near Bewdley. 


Mr. Wm. Bancks, merchant, of Birming- _ 


ham, to Miss Cath. Allport, of Bewdley. 

Died.] At Worcester, 83, Mrs. Sar. Ed- 
munds.—At Merriman’s Hall, near this 
city, Mary, wife of the Rev, W. Stafford. 
—The Rev. Thomas Fountaine, one of his 
raajesty’s chaplains in ordinary, preben- 
dary of Worcester, vicar of Bromsgrove, 
and of Torrington, in Herefordshire. 

At Kidderminster, 40, H. Broom, esq. 

At Stourbridge, 70, Mr. Chas. Hambling. 

At Cumberton, Mr. John Barnett, jun. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The clothes of the Duchess of Norfolk 
lately caught fire at Holme Lacey, and she 
would have been burut to death, had she 
not been laid in an horizontal position, as 
80 often recommended in this Magazine; when 
tlie accident was attended with uo other 
ill effect, than “a giight burn in the hand of 
the servant, 

Married.j At Hampton Bishop, H. Ray- 
mond, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Hannington, 

Mr. Juhn Powell, of Foy, to Mary, 
daughter of Edw. Jones, esq. of Sellack. 
iw. Yarworth, esq. of Frostrey, in the 
county of Monmouth, to Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Vaughan, esq. of Laurothall. 


Died.} At Clirow-court,* Eleanor, wife . 
of the Rev. Hugh John Powell.—At Eg-- 


gleton, 57, Mrs. Hollings.—At Sapey-mill, 
60, Mr. Robert Smith.—At Colwall-court, 


65, Mr. John Kmg.—At Sandford-conrt, 


biiss Freeman, anly danghter of Francis, 


@q.—At Pentlaith, a an advanced age, 


Worcester—Hereford—Gloucester % Monmouth. 


‘Miss Mary Ano 1 


[Sune 1, 
Mr. Thomas Williams.—At W; 
J. Chrees, esq.—-At Kingland, Mrs, Wey, 
Pe oe AND MONMOUTH, - 

e nfw bridge is oceeding with mp 

mag: A: Chepstow. " — 


¢ new Pump Reom at 


. was lately opened with great 
At Pontesbury, Mr. Richard Jones, of great eciat 


Messrs. Evans and Jelf lay the blame ¢f 


bank on their London bankers. , 
The. Gloucestershire farmers, with a. 


| wy spirit, have petitioned the Hon. 
~ 


ommons against the Income Tax, whid 
assumes; without appeal, the profits of a 
farmer to be 74 per cent. on the rental, 
There has been a sharp, but well mas. 
tained, controversy in ‘the GLoucestae 
JOURNAL between the land-owners ax 


_ the manufacturers in regard to their ree 


tive worth in society ; but all such disc 
sions only remind us of the fable of Me. 
nenius Agrippa. 

Married.]| Mr. Joshua Thomas, of Rice. 
Stanley, to Miss Sarah Lewis, of Ebiey, 
near Stroud. 

Mr. Wm. Blyth, of Bristol, to Miss Au 
Edwards, of Newport, Monmouthshire. 

At Tetbury, Mr. Wm. Taylor, to Mp . 
Wright. 122% 

Mr. Peter B. Eaton, to: Miss Deans, bo 


Mr. John Surrage, of Bristol, to Cha- 
lotte, daughter of John Baker, of Tivertor, 
Mr. Wm. Grimes, to Miss Sophia Ric, 
of Kingsdown. 

Capt. Edw. Vickerman, of Londoa, '@ 
aylor, of Bristol; ay! 
Mr. Robt. Wilson, to Sophia, her sister. 

Mr. John Ball, of Minchinhampton, 
Miss Martha Purchas, of Ross. 

aes J. —_ to Miss Sarah Cryer, botl 
of Wick and Apson. 

Died.] At the Mantor-house, Charfield, 
after a lingering illness, Lient.-col, Waltes, 
late of the first regt. of Life Guards. 

At i the Right Hon, Lady Fit 
ces Flood. 

At Gloucester, Lient. W. Bubb, or 
Royal Waggon-train.—Mrs, Miles. Dr 
Coilege-green, Mrs. ‘Marsh, relict of Dr 


of Bristol. 


“M. of Highworth, Wilts—In Bare 


street, 64, Mr. Wm. Price, Russa 
chant.— Mrs. Read. — 

At Bristol, Mr.. Wm. 
lena Spurrier. — Mrs. 


daughter of the late John Daubeay, 4" 
80, ‘Mrs. Bishop.—On Colatons Par, 
Mrs. Gratian Kington. a 
At Chepstow, Mr. T. Hawkesford“¥° 
Join Jones, esq. surgeou : lis me ai ' 
wil! long endear his memory to 
an: extensive circle of acquamte 
At Monmonth, after a lingertg 
Miss Ann Woore. 
At Cheltenham, 63; Mm Entwbts y 
mother of Mrs. Ceatts, London. of Sie 
At Cirencester, 24, Marys wie 
hen Wilkins, esq. and | 
aurence, Sq. ; ae 














‘Ar Tewkesbury, Mrs. Brown. 

- et Newent, after a long illness, 80, 
Chas, Aycrigg, esq.—At Preston, Mr. Ed- 
yard Sutton—At Tetbury, Mrs. Over- 
paty.—At Kingstanley, Mrs. Hurcomb,.— 
4t Broad Marston, Mr. Charles Clayton. 
_At Wotton, Mrs. Ann Barnard —At 
@ariton, near Tetbury, John Hornidge, 

_-At Elkstone, 66, Mrs. Bennett, re- 
ict of the late, and mother of the present, 
Mr. B. of this place. 

At Shipsten-on-Stour, 66, Mr. John 
Frken, of smithfield Bars, London.—At 
Didmarton, at an advanced age, Mi, 
White, farmer, 

AtStanley St. Leonard, Mrs. Beard. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

It appears that in 1814 the Thames navi- 

gation received for.tolls, towing, and pas- 


sage-boats, 11,2601.; but paid for various — 


eosts 19.6371. 


The Oxford society for the relief of dis- . 


wessed travellers, &c. gave in. twelve 
months 391. 10s, in permanent relief, and 
Se]. 2s. 2d, to distressed strangers, But 
the society finds it will require 2501. per 
alum. 

_ Married.] At Fringford, Mr. Wood- 
ward, of Bicester, to Miss Mansfield, of 
Fringford. ? 

C. Thorpe, esq, of Buckland, Berks, to 
Miss Adams, eldest daughter of J. A. esq. 

Mr. Robert Badcock, to Miss Elizabeth 
Parrott. 

Mr. Tho. Slatter, to Miss Williams, both 
of Oxford. 

Died.) At Oxford, 35, Mr. Wm. Groves, 
~—%9, Mrs. H. Moore.—57, Mr. Jarvis— 
64, Mrs, Dake.—Mrs, Tyrrell. 

At Banbury, Mrs, Gunn.—Mr. Samuel 
Gardner. ) 

At Garsington, 76, Mr. Tho. Juggins.— 
AtCowley, Mr. ‘Tho. King.—At Heading- 
ton, 5%, Mr. Tho, Taylor. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Married.] The Rev. Chas, Golding, to 
Charlotte Ann, daughter of the tate Ri- 
ehatd Palmer,esq. of Holme Park, Berks. 

Henry Sprigg, esq. of Wenham-court, 
Bucks, to Mrs. Whitfield, of Salt-hill, 

Mr. Tho. Okins, of Tetsworth, to Miss 
Davis, ef High Wycombe, Bucks. 

C. Thorpe, esq. of Buckland, Berks, to 

is Adams, of Oxford. 

Died.) At Chawley, near Cumner, Berks, 
greatly regretted, 65, Mrs. Godfrey. 

At her cottage in Bucks, 80, Mrs. Jane 
Cartis, relict of Joho C. a day labourer. 

gratitude of this good woman ought to 

© recorded. A few days previous to her 
lution she sold her cottagt and some 
acres of land for 5001. which she left to a 
fyman in Hampshire, whose judicious 
advice woke steadied had shed 
0 the benefit of her family. Her 

a Reastters, one married to a gentleman 
aX he, the other to a gentleman farmer 
# Avrthamptonshire, bad offered to settle 
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on the clergyntan 1001. per annum during 


his life, which he refused, and therefore the 
old lady said that she could do no less than 
leave him the above sum. 

_ HERTS AND BEDS, 

Married.] Mr. J. Walters, of 
to Miss Sarah Oiley, of Norwich. 

The Rev. John Emens, to the daughter 
of the Rev. John Grantham, vicar of 
id} ae 

Died.}| At Bedford, the lady of Chart 
Abbot, D.D. one of the lakseies of the 
grammar school of this town.—The widow 
of Alderman Chapman. 

At St. Albans, 69, Mrs. Charlotte Brown, 
wife of James B. esq. 

At Amwell-house, 43, after a linger 
iliness, Jos. Hooper, esq. youngest son o 
ba a Dr. as oa 

At Tring, Herts, the Rev. Mr, R 
tist minister. Sas ial 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The measles and scarlet fever have cansed 
a great mortality lately at Hardingstone, 

The branch canal between the river 
Nem,.at Northampton, and the Grand 
Junction Canal, which gives a watet com- 
munication from Northampton to all parts 
of the kingdom, was lately opened. The 


- day being remarkably fine, a multitude of 


persons assewbled to witness the first ar- 
rival of boats, several of which were laden 
with various kinds of merchandize, manu- 
factnred goods, &c. from Ireland, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Yorkshire, Laneashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, W'ar- 
wickshire, London, Bristol, &c. and up- 
wards of twenty with coals. 

Married.] H. Boulton, esq. of South. 
Luffenham, Rutland, to Enmma, daughter 


of T. Lane, esq, of Knuston-hall, Ner-- 


thamptonshire, . 

Died.} \At Northampton, 56, the Rev, 
B. Hill, rector of Plumpton. 

At Kislingbury, 59, the Rev. Isaac Knott, 
vicar of Iimberscome, Somerset. J 

At Kettering, the Rev. Andrew Faiter, 
many years pastor of the Baptist church in 
that town, and secretary of the Baptist 
missionary society, from its conmence- 
ment in 1792. From the eminence of his 
talents as a minister, and from his laho- 
rious exertions in condycting and pro- 
noting the missions in Initia, his loss will 
be very seriously felt by the denomination 
of which he was a bright and distingmshed 
ornament, while all frends of christianity, 
who are acqutamted with him or his la- 
bours, will deeply sympathize in this af- 
flicting event. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

A Mr. Headley, of Cambridge, bas pub- 
lished that—many cases of remittent and 
low nervous fevers having occurred in the 
University of Cambridge, move particularly: 
in two colleges, and that four dea‘hs baving 
taken place unfortunately m a short it~ 
terval, mach alarm aud many unfounded 

SP rumours 
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take just the quantity that me, 


rumours were spread. He says, there can 
be no doubt, that they have arisen from a 
morbid constitution of the atmosphere 

énerally, aggravated by unfavourable 
oval situation; and that it will not be 
found te be peculiarly endemic to Cam- 
bridge. 

Some brutal bipeds lately disgraced 
themselves and the police, by turning some 
hawks upon some rooks at Newmarket; 
and the barbarous assaults of the carni- 
vorous birds on the defenceless rooks, we 
are told, served as matter of sport to these 
monsters. The spectators, who are de- 
acribed as being so much entertained, 
would have been quite as much diverted, 


had they seen the proprietors of the hawks 


turned into an arena of wild beasts, and 
heard their yells while they were totn in 
pieces. 

Married.| Mr. Marshall, of Parson 
Drove, in the Isle of Ely, to Miss Maria 
Ingles, of Over. : 

Mr, James Nutter, merchant, of Cam- 
bridge, to Susan, danghter of Salisbury 
Dunn, esq. of Burwell. 

Rev. T. Richards, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Eliza Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr, Chancellor Hol- 
Hing’ ery, vicar of Eckiesham, Snssex. 

ied.} At Cambridge, in Emmanuel 
College, 20, Mr. James Dusatoy, student. 
—WMis. Presgrave.—20, Edward, son of 
Johu Ingle, esq. student of St. John’s Col- 
Jege.— Mrs. Paul. : 

At Ely, after a long illness, Mr. Jamés 
Réynolds, post-master of that place. 

t Newmarket, Mr. Moody. : 

At Bottisham, 80, Mrs. Kettle—At 
Waterbeach, afier a confinement of five 
years, Miss Elizabeth Youngman, 

NORFOLK. 

The following advertisement from the 
Bury Post will, we conclude, open the eyes 
of the people of England to their relative 


situation, more than a hundred speeches in. 


or out of parliament, ‘“ War :—Taxes :— 


Low Prices :—Farmers in Danger of Ruin. 


The Rev. Arthur Young, of Bradfield, in 
Suffolk, is about to return to an estate in 
his possession, of above nine thousand acres 
of as rich laud as any in the world, in the 
Crimea, the most beautifal province in the 
Russian empire. ‘The climate has been 
celebrated by many writers, The present 
proprietor, during a restdence of five years 
upon the estate, never saw the face of @ tax- 
gutherer, nor ever paid @ single farthing, 
except a slump upon the purchase, 

estate is within twelve miles of a sea-port, 
by which ali sorts of corn, and other pro- 
ducis, are exported to the Mediterranean ; 
Mr. Young 1s ready to receive pro 
from such farmers as are willing to go with 
him on contract, cither to hire such land as 
they shall choose tor any length of lease, er 


to purchase it at the price of from 20s.. 
(0 40s. the English acre; with the power to Sud 


\ 


Direct to the Rev. Arthur saith, 
Mergen Piccadilly,” ony 
arp press was attempted g 
Yarmouth, which met with the most . 
termined resistance from the : 
and others, who, armed with axes 
implements, preceeded to the Tescue of 
eight of their companions, who had bers 


seized by the gang. They succeeded j 
liberating seven, after 7 


the ships’ boats. 
ware, Mr. Binge, nist an 
gist, of Lynn, to Miss E. Ji 
Ditton, Cambridge Siam al 
r JO Fal r, of WwW 
Mise Story, of the Park nm 
_ Mr. W. Gowns, to Miss Elizabeth 
at waa he 
r. ingle, to Isabella, dang 
of _ — Grant, both of Norwich 
r. n Bush, to Miss 
both of Norwich. - i wn 
Mr. T. Scott, to Miss Scott, both of 
Walsingham. Mig! 
Mr. Charles Dobson, of All Saint’, @ 
Miss M. A. Flint, of St. John’s, Madde. 
market, Norwich. ) 
Died.] At Norwich, 19, Mr. Nadé, of 
St. Michael’s at Plea.—Mrs. 
89, Jehn Beevor, M.D. years an 
emifent physician—Mr. P 
Richard Follows, one of the Society of 
Friends. 
At Yarmouth, 74, Mr. W. Hooper~ 
60, Mrs. Jay, relict of Capt. Thomas Ja 
of the Hunter revenue cutter.—82, 
Aldham.—Mr. Richard Cordran, — 
At Badleigh, Wallace, eldest son of the, 
late Dr. Reeve, of Norwich. _ i 
At East Dereham, the wife of Mr. 
Charles Ostler.—After a. linge ing 
Mr. Thomas Horsley:—At’ Pulliam, 4, 
Mr, Robert Shildrick.—At North als. 
ham, 46, Mr. W. Forster, solicitor.—At 
Coltishall, 40, Mr. William Romp—at 
Crow-hall, Denver, Mrs. . 


ing, wile of 
J. 'T. D. esq.—At Bircham Tels, fe 


rapid decline, 21, Mr. James Low. 
SUFFOLK. 


At a public meeti , 
and innkeepers of. § | 
that fiye pair of horses cost 81. 5 
week ; and the boys, &e. 31.78. 


to 6161. per annum; that three chaises 
cost 2401, the horses $001. ; and the har. 
ness1001.; the interest and wear anil fear 
of which, carrics the total to 848. They 
then State, that four journeys pet week, at 
thirteen mil exclusive of dul 
1s. $d. per mile, would produce bat 
Married,| Mr. fem 


posals wold, to Miss Briggs, of 


J. Wilson, capt. in the 28th 


Sophia, youngest danghter. of 
Leror, rector of elford. 
“ike Sh, of Maldon, 40 Bion 4 


. : 
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j Naser, ~BRiNe a ula 
Weduonzh, of Hollesley. 

Mr. Worlnough, of Watberswick, to 
Miss Amy Lock, of Wrentham. 

Robert Aylmer, esq. of Barrow-Green, 
1 Miss Ellen Boughen, of Soham Touey. 

Mr. Charles Ciarauce, of Great Parndon, 
te Miss Marshall, only daughter of the 
Rev. W. Marshall, of Steeple Bumpstead. 

Heury Bence Beuce, esq. of Thorington- 
bali, to Elizabeth Susanna, youngest daugh- 
wr of Nicholas Starkie,esq. of Frenchwood., 

Mc. Gudgeon, jun. of Bury, to Miss E, 

poley, of ipswich. 

. Di} At Ipswich, 66, Mrs. Clarke. 

At Woodbudge, Mr. Robert Mays.— 
Mrs. Mathew. j 

At Bary, 98, Mr. William Miller; his 
death is said to have been occasioned by a 
cold caught from being* put mtoa damp 
bed when in London.—82, Thomas Um- 
fieville, gent. 

At Bungay, Miss Lacy Bobbitt. 

At Woolverston Park, at an advanced 
age, Charles Berners, esq. whose hospitality 
and liberal conduct to his tenantry and de- 

ts, will make his Joss sincerely re- 
gretted.—At Risby, 70, Mr. Jacques,— 
£8, Miss Mary. 

At Combs, Mr. Kemball, jun.—At 
Giemsford, 82, Mrs. Mann.—At Shimp- 
log, Mrs. Cawston.—At Melford, 79, Mrs. 
Ana White, who had lived sixty yéars in 
one family.—Mrs. Coe.—At Barton-Mills, 
Mrs. Sharpe.—At Southwood Park, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Last.—At Ickworth-house, 
near Bury, 70, Mr. Samuel Glanville.— 
At Grove-Cottage, Wicklewood, Miss 
Catchpole, after a lingering and painful ill- 
ness,—At Mildenhall, 84, Mrs. S. Hailstone. 

ESSEX. 

The vast establishments of Woodbridge 
and some other barracks, which cost the 
country such imménse sums, were lately 
sold for the price of the materials; but 
those at Woodbridge were claimed as the 
Piper ot the ground landlord. 

Married.] Mr. Maurice Mason, surgeon, 
St, Osyth, to Mrs. Anue Dean, rélict of 


bs q-.late.of Tolleshunt D’Arcy Hall. 


at ter, William Hawkins, esq. 
Mary Ann Warwick, of Southwark. 

William Harris, of of Lambeth, ‘to 
Miss Sarah Hawkins, of Colchester. 

Mr. C. Clarance, of Great Parndon, to 
rep. daughter of the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
thall, of Steeple Bumsted. 

Mr. Henry Harvey, of Thaxted Lodge, 
to Miss Mary Ann Witham; of Canfield 
Hall. Me. James Brown, of Bridge-house 

arm, to (men. st yh ‘ seg 

45 Vavis, esq.of Great Wigbaroug 
Wey rinda Blyth; and, on the ame gay, 
eu Davis, esq, to Rosetta Blyth, -sis- 
‘o the former lady, and of Great 
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At Mill Hill, near Billericay universally 
ted, 75, John Ward, esq. 
t Chelmsford, 29, Mrs. Mary Potter. 

“ Colchester, 27, ew. Goslin. 

t Lucking-honse, in Great Maplest 
"1, Jiu Preben seae 

At Langford Mill, 68, John Stammers, 
esq. wlidse death will be long lamented by 
his acquaintance, and by the poor, te 
whom he was a liberal Lenefactor. 

At Harwich, 67, Mrs. Deborah Barnes. 

At Braintree, 82, Mrs. Rebecca Tiffen, | 

KENT. 

Mr. DowTon, the favourite Londor 
comedian, has become the proprietor ef 
the several Kentish Theatres, 

The Kent Agricultural Society have dis. 
tributed some paltry premiums to servants 
in husbandry, and it is to be regretted that 
its means are so limited. 

Coronet Warp Le, having dixpo-ed of 
his mills and brewery at Tunbridge, has 
embarked with his family to settle ia 
France. 

Married.| Mr. E. Holtburn, to the only 
danghter of Mr. Alderman Pout, of Can- 
terbury. | 

Mr. Henry Tomlin, to Miss Chase, both 
of Chatham. 

Rev. J. Williams, of Canterbury, to Miss 
Smaliwood, of Mile-end-rvad, London. 

Mr. Charles Nettle, to Miss Catherine 
Tookey, both of New Romney. : 

At Folkestone, Mr. Stephen Penfold, te 
Miss Alice Cullen.—Mr. W. E. Jollitfe, of 
Soufhampton, to Miss Castle, of Foike- 
stone,—Mr. Philip Upton, to Miss Mary 
Overden. 

Jeremiah Terry, esq. of Romper’s-hall, 
to Miss Ann Heaver, of Wrotham. 

Mr. Henry James, of Maidstone, te 
Miss Charlotte Bigg, of Lenham. 

Mr.-Charles Edmund Gordall, of Nor- 
manton, Notts, to Miss Bates, of Catter 
bury. ‘ 

At Biddenden, Mr. R. Kadwell, to Miss 
E, Eastwood. 

Mr. W. Turner, to Miss Turner, of 
Whitstable. ' 
Mr. Hebry Spittal, of Milton, to Miss 
Anne Goulding, of Newington. 

Mr. William Boucher, of Rochester, ta 
Miss Chambers, of the Delce Farm, near 
that city. ek. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mr. J. Claris. 
—81i, Mrs. Paine.—75, Mr. Riquebourgh, 
one of the brothers of St. Johns ital. 
—Mr. John Harvey.—78, Mr. John 
ling, another brother of St. John’s Hoypi- 
tal.—28, Mrs. Roite.—John Wigzell. 

At Folkestone, 2%, Mr. Richard Barber. 
—929, Mr. William Gittins.—57, Mrs, EX. 
zabeth Boxer.—M1s, Petrett. 

At Dover, 27, Mr. Harrower. < May 
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At Hythe, Mrs. Fagy.—Mrs. Kemp. 

At Chatham, Mr. Johan Gulver.— Mr. 
W. Hore. 

At Gravesend, 24, Mrs. Bevan. 

At Cranbrook, Mrs, Pile.—At Sarr, Mr. 


Charlies Helman.—At Reculvers, 91, Mr.’ 


John Brett. — At Whitstable, 72, Mrs. 
Thorp. 

At Newington, near Hythe, 68, Mr. 
William Clarke.—At Felderland, 67, Hen- 
ry Matson, esq. owe of the jurats of the 
eorporation of Sandwich.—At Benenden, 
91, Mrs, Ralf. 

At the Shrubhery, Chipstead, 68, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Polhill. Of this very amiable 
and excellent lady, it may with great truth 
be said, that she filled the relative situa- 
tions of daughter, sister, aunt, and friend, 
in the most exemplary manner, Though 
her life had been protracted to a great age, 
as she had uniformly been actiated by a 
due sense of religion, so lier end proved 
how well ier sense of it had been founded ; 
inasmuch as ‘lic greatest serenity of mind 
prevailed through the whole pertod of her 
decline; her end was most truly blessed, 
as ler departure was so easy that those 
who surrounded her bed were not aware of 


it, and could not for a time believe she was ’ 


no more. As her religion was pure, so 
were her charities private and beneficial. 
She has left a name most justly endeared 
to al! who knew her, and her surviving re- 
lations wil! long lament their loss, the poor 
will also that of a most kind and benevo- 
lent friend. This humble tribute of re- 
spect is paid to the memory of much de- 

arted worth, by one who had long known 

r real goodness and great virtnes, and 
who most sincerely feels the loss le has 
gustained, 

SUSSEX. 

The Baron’s Ha'l, at Arnndel Castle, 
the romantic seat of the Duke of Norfolk, 
is fitting up with increased magnificence, 
preparatory to a fete which the noble 
owner is about to give to all the barons of 
England, on the vith of June, in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the signature of 
Magra Charta. 

Murried.] Mr. George Mouks, of Sutton, 
to Miss Smith, of Egypt. 

The Rev. John Bulwell, of Worthing, to 
Miss Susan Neve, of Pettistree. 

Mr. Scrase, of Peynings, to Miss Mar- 
hant, of Perching. 

Captam Melville, 68th foot, to Miss 
Webster, niece of the late Sir Godfrey W. 

Vice-Admiral Jolin Wells, to Miss Jane 
Dealiry, of Rottingdean. 

Died,| At Chichester, Miss Powell, sis- 
ter to Mr. Powell, collector of the customs. 

At Brighton, greatly lamented, Honour 
Ehzabeth, wite of R. Day, esq.—89, a 
celebrated bathing woman, Martha Gon. ‘’ 

At Edburton, 60, Mr. Chas. Marchant, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. Bring, of Newport, to 

Miss Jane Linnington, of Portsmouth, 


[Jutne i 
Mr. C. Hill, to Miss 3 sha’ 
of Newport, Isle of Wien Bell bei 


Mr. Middleton, of Land ort-terrace 

ae ge cL of Xndoser’ vn 
‘Mr. George Pratt, of Portsea. in) 

i apes of Downton, Wilts,” hae 
' Mr. John Pittis, to Miss Catharine 

of Hambledon, ~ Men, 
Mr. Rowe, surgeon, to } 

of Portsea.—Mr. Roe, to Mint) “ 
Lieut. E. Stephens, to Miss Cg Pe oe 

West Cowes. git Benn 4 
Lieut. Pickernell, R. N. to Misi 

naway, of Portsmouth. 7 Ae ad 

Richard Guy, esq. of London to Ki 

King, of Andover.—Mr.' Mantoe 

Sarah Hill. on 
Dicd.] At Portsmoath, 23 Mr. Gecuge 

Leggatt, of London, neta 
At Winchester, 19, Miss Ann Badd. 
At Portsea, William Chivers, esq. 

At Southampton, in Bonham-house, after 

a long iliness, Sir George Thomas, bart of 

Dale Park, Sussex. aa 
At Gosport, 70, Richard Reeks, 

82, Mr. Lucas.—Mrs. Webb. Mr. Chat, 
At Lyndhurst, 78, James Buck, esq. 
At Hursley, 36, Mis. Heathcote, relict 

of Kev. Samuel H.—At Hyilie, near Séai- 

ampton, the wife of Cliarles Godfr , 

—At Titchfield, Mrs. Goodwin.—At Ivy. 

Bridge, Mrs. Campbell, danghter of the 

late Sir Charles Douglas, bart. 


At Chidbam, Mr. Byerly. — Sas 
Wall, esq. of Norman-court; be was riding 
by the side of his carriage, in which wa 
Mrs. Wall, when he fell from his horse and 
expired, | 
WILTSHIRE, | 
' Married.] Wm. Baden, esq. of Waleet, 
neat Swindon, to Miss Neeves, of Drayeot. 
James Pearce, esq. of Upton 
more, to Ann Arabella, daughter of Mark 
Glass, esq. of Orcheston St. Mary. 
At Malmsbury, Mr. ‘T. Browning, ( 
Miss Sarah Robins. | 
Died.] At Weavern Mills, neat Corsham, 
23, the wife of Mr. James Gray 
Potterne, 87, Mr. Tanner.—At Wrow 
ton, near Swindon, the yt ! 
King, esq.—At Winsley, Capt. Me ie 
adjutant to the Batt Fores bbe 
At Stalbridge, 48, Mr. Wiuira 
At Mere, the ‘wife of Mr, Seyimoars 
solicitor. | 7 
At Bradford; Thomas Timbrell, Thoent 
At Market Lavington, 40, Mr. my 
L, Willoughby. ‘ 2 
SOM ERSETSHIRE. | 
The Provident Society’ of Bath bas af 
ready coHected 13001. from 76 depos fet 
The whole is bought in the 5 per ey" 
their benefit. be lig t 
Bath is about to Lp tgs Ore 
and no place in the world better sat 
the brilliancy of the gas-lights, No 
tion to them has appeared in Lopg’”™ 
the winter’s experience. * ; 
clean, brilliant, and economical. Mare) 
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1915.7 
Married.] G. W. Poole, esq. of Stocam- 

to Miss Mary Tucker, of Axminster, 
Richard Phelp, esq. of Ashgrove, to Eli- 
‘vabeth, danghter of the late Jolm Bridge) 
esq. of Wi urd Eagle, Dorset. 
~ Henry Sturge, esq. of Lanbridge, to Miss 
Aan Watson, of Bath. © 4 

The Rev. Warre Squire Bradley, vicar 
of Chard, and prebendary of Ashill, to 
Miss Foster, of Ringston. 7 

Mr. Thomas Backwell, to the second 
daughter of H. Smith, esq. of St. George's. 

The Rev. T. Lissey, of Frome, to Miss 
Martha Eastherpe, of Tewkesbury. 

R. T. Lucas, esq. of Baron's Down Park, 
to Miss Willams, of Swansea. 

At Bridgewater, Mr. William Deane, to 
Mrs. Wood. . 

AtShepton Mallet, Mr. J. Withers, to 
Flicabeth, second daughter of the late Mr. 
John Murray. a 

Died.] At Bath, on the South Parade, 
James Bruce, esq. late of the island of St. 


Viacent’s.—John Stuart, esq. of Castle- 


ton, Scatland,—Mr. Tregerthen, sen.—The 
Rev. Richard Bieamire, A.M. formerly of 
Pembroke-college, Oxford.—Abraham de 
Reimer, esq. of the Custom-house, Lon- 
dow.— Mrs. Mary Ann Buchanan. —79, 
Jolin Horton, esq. one of the aldermen of 
this city. 

At Taunton, 56, Mr. Edward Jones, 

AtChew Magna, Miss Maria Fisher. 

At Brislington, Mr. H. Holbecke. 

At Westmonckton, near Taunton, 21, 


Harriet Bird. —At Yatton, 21, Mr. Benj. 


Parsous, 
A DORSETSHIRE. 

Marvied.] Mr.William Shepherd, to Miss 
Exzabeth Parsons, of Sherborne. 

_ Andrew. Lithgow, esq. of Glendermot, 
Tieland, to Miss Eliz. Wyke, of Portland. 

Mr. Peter Bussell, to Miss Harriet 
Reech, botii of Weymouth. 

‘Charles Stickland, esq. of Dorchester, 
to Maria, second daughter of - Charles 
Cosens, esq. 

Mr, H. Jenkins, of Sturminster Marshall, 
to Miss Susannah Dean, of Kingston 
Farm. ] be oie 
_Died.] At Sherborne, 84, Mrs. Bellamy, 
sister of the late Rey. A. Bellamy, > of 
Chetpole: and at Beaminster, greatly la- 
mented, Francis Bellamy, their nephew.— 
Mr. Robert Cliaffey. 

_At Blandford, of puimonary consump- 
ten, 16, Mason Chamberlin.—At an ad- 
Vauced age, Mr . Bailey. 


DEVONSHIRE. ; 
The Great Torrington Agricultural So- 
Cely have distributed premiums of 81. and 
- to Messrs. J. Norman, R. Stone, and 
"8, for bulls and rams, 
North Devon Society have an- 
— vores classes of premiums. 
wret lately ga'loppéed a’ mare 
= horse, at Ivy Bridge, till they dropped 
‘thant 4; yet there is no taw to i 


, gt 
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Married] Mr. Jolin Thomas, to Mise 
Elizabeth Holmes, both of Exeter. 

John Gilberd Pearce, esq. solicitor, and 
town clerk of the borough of Southmoltea, 
to Miss Mary Stewell, of that place. 

Mr. Edward Kemp, solicitor, of Exeter, 
to the daughter of the late ‘F. Wooter, esq 
ef Gibraltar. 

. Mr. J. Dewdney, to Miss Eliz. Pidgeon, 
of Honiton. 

At Tiverton, Mr. John Surrage, of Brie. 
tol, to Miss Charlotte Baker, of Chillis< 
combe, 

Mr. J. B. Cock, of Plymouth Dock, te 
Miss Susan Shapcott, of East Looe. 

* John M‘Kay, esq. of Caitliness, to Miss 
C. Spinluff, of Exeter. 

M. Brendon, eldest son of J. B. esq. to 
Jane, danghter of Daniel’ Wood, esq. of 
Milton Abbotts. 

Died.} At Exeter, 78, Robert Cross, a 
member of the Society of Friends, and one 
of the partners in the General Bank of this 
city.—Mrs. Halfyard. 

At Teignmouth, Mrs. Webber. 

At Sidmouth, William, eldest son of A. 
M. Hawkins, M.D. of the Friars, Mou- 
mouthshire, : 

Thomas Bradbridge, esq. 75, of Kinr- 
ston-honse.—The Hon, Mrs. Lysaglt, ef 
Eastdown-house, near Barnstaple. 

At Broadclyst, after a severe affliction, 
Miss Susan Matthews: and on the same 
day, of aconsumption, Miss S. Matthews, 

At Plymonth, suddenly, Capt. Andrevs 
Saunders, R.N. whose abilities and wert, 
were well known and deservedly re- 
spected. Tie winter of age had not chilled 
the vernal warmth which his mild and ele, 
gant manners, accompanied by a mind ui.- 
commonly vigorous and cnlightened,bad ex- 
cited in carly life. It was impossible to kno. 
Anprew Saunpers, and not to love him 
-He had that in his nature which would 
have softened ferocity itself into tendes- 
ness, and inspired the most unlimited con 
fidence in the very bosom of suspicion. 
Some have minds and no hearts; otuery 
have hearts atid no minds; but he was & 
‘mind and all-heart! His very countenanc: 
announced the benevolence that dwe, 
within; and to great brilliancy of imag 
mation and gnickuess of conception, he 
added a profoundly deep and compreber: 
sive mind! It is not. always that gree’ 

talents are accompanied by great rect 
tude; but his integrity equalled his abil’: 
ties; and, if his-flashes of wit charmed hy 
friends, they. idolized him for Ins virtues 
which never required any stimulus. Tint 
sincerity, and benevolence, marked be 
fuotsteps;. and his character was, ID Os 
respects, a model edt aa a mm 
No fulsome praise records uhe-e iast remain’ 
Nor well-brrb'd herald proud descent explain, 
To such resorts the vain and guilty fly, h 
T’escape exposure or obscurity; } 
And thus by fraud our admiration c'aim—= a 
Mocking, in Deah’s embrace! all eense 
shame! =" 1. 
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"The Free-born Muse a nobler mind displays, 

And scorns to chaunta Splendid villain’s praise; 

Wer faithful song, in mournful verse, tell 

How much lamented gen’rous Sau npens fell! 

To heav’n’s blest regions sound his spotless 
fame, » . 

_ Aand proudly consecrate his honor’d name ! 
Accept, dear triend, my pious, grateful aid, 
To shieid thy worth from dark oblivien’sshade, 
That moral worth your honest pride disdain’d, 

ould be by servile flattery profan’d.— 

‘ hen reason thus prepares and guides the 

mind, 
Tt boldiy claims the homage of mankind ; 
When head and heart in happy union chime, 

T¥a¢h action’s virtuous, and each thought sub- 

- hme; 

No void exists within life’s measut’d span ; 

_ And goodness hails «loud the perfect man ! 

FTo chasten’d pleasures all his movements 

b stend ; ? 

aAnd such thy lifed O, Saunders, to the end, 

« Proclaims this tribute of thy hapless — § 

} 


CORNWALL. 
Married.) Capt. John Barnett, to Miss 
. Nancarrow, both of Gwennap. 
Capt. Freeman, te Miss Grace Williams, 
vef Penzance. 
i» Mr. Witiams, of St. Austle, to Miss 
’ Margaret Lake, of Bodmin. 
. Mr, Walter Harris, of Wendron, to Miss 
fGrace Menheniot, of Penryn. 
' Wr. Werry, ef Yealmpton, to Miss Snell, 
kof Liskeard. 
* Died.} At Falmouth, Stephen Bell, esq. 
} eommander of the Francis Frecling packet. 
t At Penryn, 48, Mr. William Slade.— 
ee iljiam Richards, esq. solicitor and town- 
lerk. 
At Penzance, 84, Miss Luty, a maiden 
gieady.—-The Rev. Mr. Hitchins, vicar of 
Perran Uthnoe, 
At Tregony, 97, Thomas Hennah, esq. 
At Cornelly, 79, Mr. John Mintrs.—At 
i Lostwithiel, Miss Elizabeth Sanders.—103, 
) Sin Jacket; she putsned her ustal occn- 
ption to the last tliree months of her life. 
}++At St. Columb, Mr. Joseph Parkyns. 
WALES. 
» A chalybeate spring has recently been 
discovered in the vicinity of thet beautiful 
* bathing place, Tenby, about two miles from 
the town. Ttis a clear transparent stream, 
Ybolding iton in solution with carbonic acid; 
_abd similar in its properties to the car- 
} Ponated clialybeate waters of Cheltenbam 
and ‘Tunbridge. 
\, . Married.) At Liannor, Jolin Sothern, esq. 
$f Liverpool, to Miss Mary Carreg. 
PE OS 
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Mr. J. Jones, e of 
town-clerk of oa f. 

At Brecon, John B esq, 
danghter of the Rev. D. W 

Joseph Venables Lovett, ¢ 
mont, to Miss Margaret He. 
Heaton. 

Died.| John Lioyd, esq. 
unos Wysfair, co. igh, F 
A.S. LL.D. and bencher of 
Temple. 

At Aberystwith, the eldest daughter 


Edward Locke, esq. of the Customs, 
At Lianbe Cott 
Horsley, pe gets 3 dil ae 
At Aberwheeler, Denbighshire, the lacy 
of Henry L. Brathsl, esq.—At Pens 
Mawr, Richard Edmunds, esq. : 
SCOTLAND. 
Died.} Yn Edinburgh, 41, Henry 
esi. patentee and manager of the theatre, 
His disorder was water in the chest. Asw 
actor, if not ia the first tine of excellens, 


he was always jndicious, and manifesta 


strong feeling, as well as a critical knov. 


ledge of his author. He possessed 
talents, which frequently contribated 
public gratification, m novels, plays, aad 
oetical effusions, When our great acttes, 
rs. Siddons, burst forth on the Londa 
stage, with a blaze of excellence that 
babiy never will be equalled by any other 
actress, her son, tn we now lr 
ment, performed the part of the child a 
the tragedy of Isabella, He was som 
years at the Charter-house, and wat ® 
tended for the church; but a strong bert 
ditary attachment induced him to devote 
himself to the nr He a cla 
racter in private life of the most amiable 
nature ; and was held in high and merited 
esteem by all connected with himin basive 
and in friendship.: He marsied the lovey 
Miss Murray, and has left four 
DEATHS ABROAD. 

At New York, aged 54, Robert Fultes 
esq. inventor of the steam-boat, and aims 
of rare moc ingenoliy, | 
en ‘of character. w 
Frannie of Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, 2% 
was employed by them to construct Ca¥ 
marans, and other machines of dest 
for which he received munificent gm 
from the British treasury. At that pes! 
he wrote many papers in this Magazite 
sail wry Gao penton oF Mi, Barlow's pie 

id Columbiad. of 
At Paris, of wounds received ip eress™ 


‘the Beresina, General Count Legrand. — 





d othr 


ber ountvies invbtoed ya Me 


The Index to our first forty volumes is in progres 
col. 2, ling 26. for “does,” read. dee. 





